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Chanksgiving 


The harvest past, the day is here agaiN 
Heaped high with ev'ry blessing. You and I 

And all the toiling brotherhood of meN 
N ow for a moment, ere the old year di, 


Kneel to give thanks, and silently repea T 


Some prayer for this, America’s demesn E 
God-given, fertile, generous and completE. 
I n such an hour the Fatherhood is seeN: 
_ Vain now our creed and cant and politic 9; 
I n one great Mind we mingle, you and I, 
Neighbor to Christ upon the crucifiX: 
Garden and field and forest and retrea 1 
Deep in the snowdrift at the dawn may iE, 
All hid the path, obliterate the lanE; 
Yet hearts are full as granaries of graiN. 
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Give Your Customers 


What They Want 


A modern maxim that certainly shows good busi- 
ness sagacity is ‘‘There’s more money in giving the 
public what it wants than what you think it should 
have.’’ You'll find this a pretty good rule to follow 
this year when builders everywhere are demanding 
durable doors. Sell them the only door on the market 
that will not separate at the joints—that’s 


Weed Quality Doors 


These are the truly genuine California Soft White Pine doors is because they are the only doors that have the Weed Wedge Dowel 
that make selling an easy job for the dealer who has them in stock. (Evans’ Patent). This little dowel has completely revolutionized the 
Besides a brightness of color-and pleasing grain, these doors give door business for the retail lumberman; it has made possible a door 
your customers the longest wear possible in a moderate priced that will last indefinitely; it makes possible more sales and keeps the 


door. profit in the dealer’s pocket instead of having to spend it for repairs 
The reason Weed Quality Doors will not come apart at the joints on doors that were cheaply made. 





Get your jobber on the wire today and tell him you want full information on Weed Wedge Dowel Doors 
and if he doesn’t handle them, write us direct and we’ll send you list of jobbers and sample Wedge Dowel. 


Weed Lumber Company 


PLANT AND GENERAL SALES OFFICE 


Weed, California 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, General Representative 


Crocker Building. R. A. TOOMBS, P. 0. Box 6, Fort Worth, Tex. 





Awarded a Gold Medal at Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
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SERVICE. INTEGRITY 
QUALITY DEPENDABILITY 


Are the Foundation of the Edifice of Business Success which this Institution 
has built. The Satisfaction of Profitable Trade binds our Customers to us. 
From all Lumber Merchants who appreciate a Product in which these 
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Qualities are Inherent, we respectfully Solicit Correspondence. | 
| | 
| WEYERHAEUSER LUMBER COMPANY | 


EVERETT, WASHINGTON 
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Review Will Present Lumber Construc- 


tion Immunity from Fire Hazard 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will, in its next issue, 
publish its review of the annual statistics compiled by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters and referring 
particularly to those cities in which figures are kept 
Separately for the number of frame buildings as com- 
pared with the buildings of brick and stone, and the 
numer of fires in each class, In the figures of 1913 
there were 81 such cities; for 1914 the number dropped 
to 7 ‘, but the report for 1915 gives 86 such cities. 

Tha AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S tabulation will arrange 
thes » cities by progressive increase of wooden construc- 
tion, beginning with Morristown, Pa., which has 94.2 
Perccut of buildings of brick or stone, and ending with 
Quincy, Mass., where but 13 buildings in every thousand 
are of that type of construction. These cities are divided 
as ccually as may be into 18 groups and the statistical 
Sulninary is presented for each group. 

'/S not the purpose at this time to review the show- 
“ut merely to give some indication of what the 





mo pieks presentation of next week will bring forth. As 
“i ‘ng some inkling of what may be expected, it may 


siated at this time that in Group 1, where there are 
uildings of brick and stone in every thousand build- 
the per capita loss was $1.89. The exposure loss 

‘ -vildings where the fire did not originate) was com- 
paravely low, only 7.1 cents per capita. 

Vom pare this showing, however, with the thirteenth 
# 'p of cities, those having the smallest proportion of 
gent construction. In these cities there is an average 
. 4 brick or stone buildings in each 1,000 buildings. 
* there is any substantial foundation for the vociferous 











‘argument of some substitute manufacturers against wood 


construction the residents of these cities are living 
in daily and nightly danger of their lives because of 
the flimsy, combustible character of wood building con- 
struction. Yet, as a matter of fact, in the experience 
of 1915 the fire loss per capita of population in these 
cities was $1.72, or 17 cents less than in the group of 
cities where wooden construction is least in evidence; 
also, there was not the greatly increased communica- 
tion of fire that is said to be one danger of wooden 
building construction. The loss by fire in these cities 
in 1915 on buildings and their contents in which the fire 
did not originate (being communicated from adjoining 
buildings) amounted to $6,613 for the eight cities, or a 
per capita loss of 2.4 cents. 

Other extremely interesting facts will be disclosed by 
this study when a complete summary and review is 
published in next week’s issue. Readers of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN should give careful attention to this 
showing, as it is undoubtedly the best defense against 
the arguments of our adversaries that is statistically 
available. It is to be hoped that the figures for 1916, 
which are being collected by the new Acturial Bureau 


of the Board of Fire Underwriters, will go into further - 


analysis to such an extent that the actual loss in fires 
in the two classes of construction can be given in addi- 
tion to the number of fires occurring in each class. When 
this information is available it is positively predicted 
that it will still further substantiate the claim that 
wooden building construction under moderate exposure 
and with proper construction methods and reasonably 
careful occupancy is not the extreme fire hazard that 
has been claimed. 


Value of Trees May Be Increased With- 


out Raising Price of Lumber 

The determined and persistent optimist is such a 
comforting person that he often escapes rigid inquiry as 
to the reason for the faith that is in him; and the paper 
by R. B. Goodman, which is reviewed at some length 
beginning on page 33 of this issue, is so obviously of 
that character that one must approach its consideration 
in this spirit. There is, however, a temptation to com- 
pare it with the address by W. B. Greeley, covering al- 
most precisely the same range of topics, which already 
has been published and editorially reviewed in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Mr. Greeley’s analysis of existing conditions in the 
lumber industry, particularly upon the Pacifie coast, was 
keen, thoro and unsparing. His suggestion of remedies, 
however, as has already been remarked, was somewhat 
disappointing. Mr. Goodman’s paper appears to suffer 
somewhat by the comparison in its summary of the 
present situation. He dismisses somewhat lightly some 
factors that hitherto have been considered of importance. 
When, however, he comes to discuss the question of 
what should be done to promote the interests of the lum- 
ber industry primarily, and secondarily and indirectly 
(but none the less surely), the interests of those who 
have money invested in unoperative timber properties, 
he says some things that deserve very careful attention. 

Probably the most important point that Mr. Goodman 
made was that the salvation of the lumber industry lies 
in increasing or, at least, in maintaining the per capita 
consumption of lumber rather than in any material in- 
crease of the level of unit price to the consumer. While, 
of course, the present level is subnormal, any great ad- 
vance would reduce consumption and thus nullify itself 
as a factor of benefit to the industry. 

There is, however, another sound, underlying reason 
for this statement which Mr. Goodman did not develop. 
He appears to consider it of relatively little importance 
to sawmill operation at the present time that the holder 
of timber may perhaps have an unprofitable investment 
as compared with some other places where he might 
have turned his money had he been possessed of more 
foresight. ‘The fact remains, however, that this man 
is not going to hold his timber under such circumstances 
any longer than he can let go of it, and since it is 
unpractical for him to induce someone else ‘‘to hold 
the bag’’ the most obvious outlet is in manufacture. 
That, of course, offers no inducement upon a level 
of prices such as E. T. Allen has described, which yields 
a very meager stumpage value, but any increase in 





- 


prices is bound, under this timber holding pressure, to 
result in increased production, again depressing the 
level of value. 

It is, however, practical, as Mr. Goodman has sug- 
gested, to introduce greater efficiency into methods of 
manufacture and of distribution. It is possible to 
cultivate the export market. It is entirely practical 
now, under present values of paper pulp and of other 
forest products, to utilize other forest values of the 
tree than its board measure content of commercial lum- 
ber. In other words, the value of the tree upon its 
stump may be greatly increased to its owner without 
increasing the cost of the board to the ultimate pur- 
chaser. : 

To accomplish this effectively requires not only in- 
dividual initiative but also codperation, and inasmuch 
as all these are matters of direct interest to the in- 
vestment timber holder as well as to the sawmill oper- 
ator, there is a place for him in any such codperative 
movement which should be held open for him, and which 
he should himself insist upon as a privilege, and from 
motives of self interest rather than of altruism. 
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Labor and Capital in Agreement on 
Need for Industrial Relief 


As a result of a joint conference between representa- 
tives of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America and representatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the former body is to send out to its 
members a referendum on the subject of codperative 
agreements among industries engaged in the conversion 
ot primary national resources into such forms as cus- 
tomarily first become available as commercial products, 
either as basic raw materials for other industries or for 
general utilization. 

That representatives of the great labor organization 
were induced to ‘‘sit in’’ with representatives of the 
leading industries of the country and agree on the neces- 
sity for legislation of this kind is a striking example of 
the new order of things in this country and a tribute 
to the influence and standing of the lumbermen who were 
the prime movers in this direction and to the breadth 
of vision of the labor leaders who have realized that co- 
operation by the Government, the owners of mines and 
mills and the employees whofe labor brings to fruition 
the development of the national resources of the country 
is much more desirable than governmental. antagonism 
and labor opposition coupled with unbridled competition, 
a combination that can throttle industry more quickly 
and more effectively than anything else in the world. 

The proposition on which business men of the country 
are to express their views thru this referendum of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, to legalize 
cooperative agreements that, under Government super- 
vision, would regulate production to meet the demand, 
thus preventing an oversupply with its attendant evils 
of fluctuating prices and unrestrained competition, is 
somewhat radical and may not meet with the unquali- 
fied approval of the business interests, but it is a propo- 
sition that should command the most serious attention 
of every member of the national chamber. 

Some of the leaders in the lumber industry believe 
that such agreements will afford the relief necessary and 
there are those in other lines of industry who believe 
likewise; but there are others, doubtless, who will hesi- 
tate to give their approval to a plan that will permit 
the Government to say when a mill shall be operated at 
capacity and when its output shall be curtailed, or when 

‘it shall lie idle. 

However, everyone realizes that some measure of re- 
lief must be afforded and should be willing to aid in 
every way possible in bringing about a practically unani- 
mous agreement in the lumber trade on the plan that 
promises this relief most effectively and quickly, even 
tho this may not be the plan that many would adopt 
ordinarily. 

Of course, a heavy vote on this referendum in favor 
of the proposed codperative agreements does not neces- 
sarily mean that the desired legislation will be enacted, 
but it will be a powerful influence in this direction and 
will make much easier the task of securing the desired 
relief from Congress. 





Canadian Manufacturers Fear United 
States Competition 


To judge from reports and letters emanating from 
Canadian sources, some lumbermen in that country are 
becoming alarmed over the possibility of United States 
manufacturers capturing both their foreign and do- 
mestic markets for lumber. The leading editorial in 
a recent issue of the Canadian Lumberman refers to 
the proposed investigation of European markets for 
lumber by United States trade commissioners and em- 
phasizes the necessity of Canadian lumbermen following 
the example set by this country and conducting an 
investigation into export possibilities. 

As pointed out in a previous issue of the AMERICAN 
{(LUMBERMAN, the interests of British Columbian ex- 
porters of Douglas fir are identical with those of the 
United States. Broad minded, thinking Canadian lum- 
bermen realize this, and as H. R. MacMillan, former 
chief forester of British Columbia, stated when speaking 
of export markets: ‘‘British Columbia has only one- 
third as much timber as the Pacific coast States, but 
that one-third is enough to make trouble for the United 
States’ manufacturers for the rest of their lives without 
codperation.’? The American investigators of Euro- 
pean markets have not left for Europe. If the Canad- 
ian exporters desire to investigate the same possible 
markets for lumber, why not combine forces with the 
United States and send joint investigators? What is 
the use of quarreling when only codperation will pro- 
duce dividends? 

Regarding domestic markets, a manufacturer writ- 
ing from Grand Forks, B. C., says: ‘‘The lumber in- 
dustry of British Columbia is now in a prosperous 
condition. The former over-production has disappeared 
and the prospects point to a severe shortage in lum- 
ber during 1917. A number of mills will not operate 
next year. **** All thru the provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta the retailers have allowed 
their stocks to become depleted, hoping for a reduction 
in price. The retailers all want to buy lumber, while 


the stock in the hands of mountain lumbermen is sixty 
million feet less than at this time last year, and in 
the hands of four mills. **** If the British Columbia 
mills can not supply the demand for lumber, it will 
naturally drive the business to the mills in the United 
States.’’ : 

The mountain region in Canada corresponds to the 
Inland Empire in this country, a district in which the 
lumbermen have enjoyed a very excellent trade thruout 
the year. In fact, the demand has been fully equal 
to, if not more than, the production in this district, 
and it is not surprising to learn that similar condi- 
tions exist in the corresponding section of Canada. 
However, it is doubtless going too far to say that the 
over-production of lumber in British Columbia has 
ceased, for a number of export mills and even the 
rail mills located on the Coast are still suffering for 
want of sufficient orders. 

The especially interesting feature of this letter is 
the expressed fear of the British Columbia manufac- 
turers of the possibility of United States lumbermen 
capturing the trade of Canada’s prairie Provinces. It 
does not take a very long or retentive memory to recall 
that American manufacturers have made the same cry 
in regard to actual Canadian competition in the United 
States. In any case, it is very interesting to know 
of the possibility of a ‘‘foreign’’ market right at 
America’s door. Manufacturers in a position to supply 
the overwhelming demand from Canada may find it 
worth while to look into the market situation very 
closely. : 

Whether it is possible or not to develop a consider- 
able trade with the Canadian prairie Provinces, there 
certainly are a number of United States manufac- 
turers who would like to find a permanently profitable 
market somewhere. The truth of the matter is, how- 
ever, that Canadian manufacturers of pine have little 
to fear at present from American manufacturers of 
pine, for the Americans are just as busy and just 
as well supplied with orders as are the pine men across 
the border. If United States manufacturers on the 
Pacific coast ship into Canada’s prairie Provinces 
they will only be directly competing with the Coast 
manufacturers of British Columbia who have many 
and strong advantages over American manufacturers 
of the Coast. 





THE MAIL ORDER LUMBER BUSINESS 


The business man seldom sees himself as others 
see him. In all that has been said and written 
about the conflict betweer the retail merchants 
and the mail order house there has been very little 
unbiased and unprejudiced effort to analyze the 
economic problems growing out of the new mail 
order method of distribution of merchandise, largely 
because most people who have treated the subject 
have had more or less selfish motives and have 
undertaken not to conduct an impartial inquiry but 
to prove a certain predetermined theory. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently received 
from a student in the graduating class of 1916 at the 
University of Wisconsin a document which at first 
aroused very little enthusiasm but on perusal was 
found to be something quite out of the ordinary. 
It was a thesis on the mail order lumber business 
prepared by Ben C. Mueller, a student in the course 
in commerce. It was based upon an extensive in- 
vestigation conducted largely by letters of inquiry 
which brought answers tabulated by the author as 
follows: 

One hundred seventeen from retail lumber dealers. 

Thirty-four from retail dealers’ associations. 

One hundred twenty-six from people who had 
bought from mail order lumber companies. 

Forty-two from contractors and builders from 
seven cities, and from the various lumber com- 
panies that sell by mail. 

This thesis constitutes a thoroly unbiased study 
of the relation between the retail lumber dealer 
and the consumer as affected by the competition 
of the mail order lumber concerns. It was prepared 
without prejudice and without any restrictions 
other than that it must adhere to the facts. 

To a very interesting extent it holds the mirror 
up to the retail lumber dealer and it also under- 
takes to show why the mail order lumber concerns 
have succeeded. 

It was not written by an expert nor by a man 
who has had practical business experience. It 
was written by a man who has had much theoret- 
ical training in business and who is Capable of 
drawing normal and reasonable deductions from 
ascertained facts. 

It contains some statements with which the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not in sympathy and 
some which perhaps will meet with the disapproval 
of experienced retailers. 

In its entirety, however, it will be presented to 
the trade, in installments beginning with the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S issue of Dec. 2, and 
the trade is invited to criticise and discuss it freely. 

Every retail lumberman who is interested in 
knowing how the nonpartisan “outsider” views the 
lumber business and its mail order competitors 
should read this series beginning with the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN’S issue of Dec. 2. 
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Lumber and the Presumed Higher 
Cost of Dying 


The funny paragrapher of a Chicago evening puxper 
week or so ago noticed a news item to the effect that jt 
was necessary to advance the price of coffins because of 
the increased cost of the lumber from which they were 
manufactured; and thereupon he wrote a bit of alleged 
funny verse, the burden of which is that betwcen the 
high cost of living and the high cost of dying the man 
in moderate circumstances is in a peculiar predicament, 

Just at this season of advancing prices the manufge. 
turers in many lines are casting about for some reagon 
to ascribe for the advanced cost of living to the con. 
sumer. This citation of cost of undertakers’ material, 
however, is one of the flimsiest ‘‘reasons’’ that have been 
noticed up to the present time. 

The lumber that is'most used for the building of coffing 
is sound wormy chestnut. It is quoted at $23 to $25 
upon the New York market at the present time. To con. 
struct a box with an inside measure of 2 by 3 by 7 feet 
and with a thickness of 2 inches all around would take 
185 feet of lumber weighing 432 pounds, which, inci. 
dentally, is more lumber than probably was ever used in 
the construction of a casket for the interment of any 
human being. This lumber at $24 a thousand would be 
worth just $4.44, and even assuming that this represents 
a doubling in the cost of lumber within any reasonable 
period the manufacturing costs of a casket sold at any- 
where from $25 to $250 would, thereby, be increased 
by one-half of the above sum or, let us say, $2.50. 

As a matter of fact, however, the higher grades of 
chestnut are quoted at the present time in the Boston 
market news of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at $1 higher 
than in February of last year (or about 2 percent) and 
the lower grade of sound wormy has certainly not reg- 
istered an advance in any materially larger degree. 

Had the manufacturers of caskets desired to ascribe 
the necessity for advancing their price list to the higher 
cost of casket cloth or lining or hardware it might have 
sounded somewhat more reasonable. Perhaps they pre- 
ferred to pick ‘out the lumberman as their scapegoat 
upon the theory that he is a meek and humble individual 
who will stand for almost anything. 





Grading Rules for Philippine Hardwood 
Are Called Impracticable 


The outlook for the Philippine lumber business con- 
tinues to improve, according to the quarterly newsletter 
of the Bureau of Forestry. Many improvements of a 
nature to increase the output have been made by the saw- 
mills during the season. All of the mills are behind in 
their local orders and none of them have any stock in the 
yards except where export consignments are awaiting 
vessels. The increased activity was brought about by 
orders from China as well as some from India and 
Australia, tho lack of vessels has held down the ship- 
ments to the latter two countries. Practically all of the 
sawmills are running full time and several have recently 
made arrangements to install electric light plants so that 
night shifts may be operated. Of the adoption by the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association of grading rules 
for lauan the publication says: 

‘It is noted that the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association has recently adopted rules for grading lauan. 
These rules are a good thing for Philippine export inso- 
far as they give the lumber a certain amount of pub- 
licity, but as grading rules they are almost a failure. 
They are evidently a readjustment of the association’s 
rules for mahogany with an idea of admitting a lower 
grade of lauan than mahogany and are not at all adapted 
to Philippine lumber. The fact that rules for Philippine 
lumber have been adopted by the association, however, 
speaks well for the attention our timber is demanding m 
the States, and while it is very unlikely that any sales 
will ever be made on these rules it is probable that’ they 
will be revised to meet the proper requirements.’’ — 

The first large reforestation project in the Philippines 
has been successfully started in Cebu, where 200,000 
lumbang seeds were sown, several thousand ipil-ipil seed- 
lings planted and about 8,500 liters of ipil-ipil seeds 
sown broadcast. The area worked was about 700 hee- 
tares in extent. One of the busiest plants in the islands 
is that of the Insular Lumber Co., of Fabrica. The 
company is confronted with the problems of furnishing 
5,500,000 feet to the quartermaster before the first of the 
year and of shipping 200,000 feet of barrel staves 4 
month, shifting logging operations as well as supplying 
the regular customers. “A stave mill is being installed 
at the Fabrica plant and an apitong mill with a daily 
capacity of 20,000 feet is being annexed to the mam 
sawmill. 





Amonc the relies of pre-Inea civilization, found on the 
western slope of the Andes and now in the United States, 
is an ornamental urn, ‘three feet high, and supposedly 
more than 2,000 years old. Strange to say, with many 
other valuable finds, in pottery, gold, stone and plate 
num, this urn was found among the ruins of dwellings 
built of wood. It seems to be rather fortunate yer 
otherwise that fireproof vaults were unknown to the 
pre-Incas.—Christian Science Monitor. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


cost SYSTEM FOR THE RETAIL LUMBERMAN 


I am writing you to find out if you could give me, or refer 
me to where I could get it, some information on cost systems 
as applied in connection with retail lumber business. , 

By cost system I mean that in addition to keeping tae 
regular system of books, you also keep track each day what 
the cost of the material is that you have sold, so you can 
know just what your profit is each day, your cost price being 
high enough to cover estimated expenses for the year. 

What I would like to know is just what the cost price is 
based on, how you go about it to arrive at it. What new 
accounts, if any, are opened up to take care of it? What is 
the best way to keep track of it each day? What additional 
records, if any, are required? What is the easiest and quick- 
est way to keep an accurate track of it? ; ; 

Any information which you may be able to furnish me will 
certainly be appreciated. I am planning on installing a cost 
system in a yard where I am going. Not knowing where else 
to go for the desired information, I thought I would write you 
to see if you could assist me.—A. P. McDonaLp, JRr., Kanka- 
kee, Ill. 

[The first essential in establishing a cost system is to 
secure a proper classification of expenses according to 
the effect that is produced in the business. In the mer- 
chandising of goods the following are the operations: 

First, buying the gocds. 

owl pen Piso om until sold. 

Third, selling them. 

Fourth, delivering them to the customer. 

All expenses, if justifiable, are useful in accomplish- 
ing some one of the above purposes. In practice, how- 


‘ever, two other functional expense classifications are usu- 


ally recognized—management expense and miscellaneous 
expense. These include expenses that, while theoretically 
belonging in one of the first four functional divisions, 
yet are not easily so analyzed as to be placed there. It 
is easy to recognize an expenditure as being connected 
with supervision or management of the business, but 
while all supervision is devoted to the buying or selling, 
carrying or delivering, it is somewhat difficult to deter- 
mine just what the distribution of effort is between these 
activities. In this sense both management expense and 
miscellaneous expense are overhead expenses to the four 
first mentioned. 

Any ordinary set of books is sufficient for an expense 
distribution and cost system that will show the needed 
information in general for the merchandising operation 
as a unit. 

The Harvard System of Accounts for Retail Grocers, 
developed by the Bureau of Business Research of the 
Graduate School of Business Administration of Harvard 
University, may be taken as an excellent system that is 
almost directly applicable to the merchandising of lum- 
ber as well as of groceries. The explanatory literature 
of this system is distributed free to grocers and is priced 
at 50 cents a set outside of the grocery trade. There 
are an explanatory form for a profit and loss statement 
and a booklet giving a more detailed explanation; and 
there are two auxiliary analysis sheets, one for a monthly 
analysis by days and one for a yearly analysis by months. 
The following is a copy of the itemization in the yearly 
analysis by months and gives a most excellent classifica- 
tion and arrangement of expense: 

Analysis Sheet, One Year by Months, Harvard System of Ac- 
counts for Retail Grocers 


{The original sheet is provided with twelve monthly 
columns M, and four summary or closing columns W, X, Y 
and Z. M & Y indicates that this item is shown by months in 
the monthly columns, and by total for the year in column Y. 
Certain items are produced only in closing the period, and are 
marked X, Y ete., indicating the column in which they are 
set down, and indicating also that they do not appear in the 
monthly columns.—EpITor. ] 

MERCHANDISE STATEMENT 


1 Gross sales 


Selling expense 





19 Salaries and wages of sales force...........+- M&X 
20 Advertising .......cescesscecssccccesccsens M&X 
21 Wrappings and miscellaneous selling expense... M&X 
D2 ~ POCA GOING CXDENESs soc ccc cseccccceeesecees M&Y 
Delivery expense 

23 Wages of delivery force.......cscecccccccees M&X 
24 Other delivery expense... ccccccscsccccescce M&X 
25. Total delivery CxPense.... .ccccccedsccceneces M&Y 
Management expense ° 

26 Management and office salaries.............-+ M&X 
27 Office supplies and expense..............+4-. M&X 
27 Total management expeMse.........-..eeeeeee M&Y 
Fixed charges and upkeep expense 

Daa TOG a oiocd ole clo rnie: seers’ biae:6 gh actrateieierecoie aero el ass M&X 
SO: Beat Nght and DOWEL... cc cceccccecvscescose M&) 
31 Insurance on stock and store equipment....... M&X 
ers RNIN Sars ald /onmrain one’ alan Wecd a Oe 61e- eck 8 ae be GN6% M&X 
33 Repairs and renewals of store equipment....... M& x 
34 Depreciation of store equipment (Rate.... %).... X 
35 ‘Total fixed charges and upkeep expense........ M&Y 
Miscellaneous expense 

Oe TOs og pine C865 81d Oso S 66 oe eee es coe M&X 
37 Ice and cold storage......... - M&X 
38 Other miscellaneous expense..........-. 9% Ge 
39 Total miscellaneous expense.............000% M&Y 
41 Total of expense statement.......cccccccccees M&Z 
42 Net profit (or loss) from merchandise operations... Z 
45 OtHEM PrGlee BNE IOKSONs 6.00.5. cic cwoccee noses sess Z 
44 ‘Total operating net profit (or loss) of the period.... Z 
Application of total operating net profit 

45 Interest on capital—borrowed..............+- M&Y 
46 Interest on capital—owned..........-.-..ee eens x 
47 Divyidends.ol Capital StOCK. on. ckkk cs hi ccccsecewcves p 4 
48 Total interest and GIvidends......6 i.e ccc cscc cowsee Z 
49 Final surplus (or deficit) for the period............-. Z 


It will be noted in the above statement that buying 
expense, selling expense, and delivery expense are all 
represented, but not carrying expense. The fixed charges 
and upkeep expense are, however, really carrying expense 
inasmuch as they are all related to the cost of maintain- 
ing the store property, and the total of these expenses 
may be considered approximately the carrying cost of 
merchandise. : 

The Federal Trade Commission has issued, under date 
of July 15, 1916, a booklet describing a system of ac- 
counts for retail merchants that is of a general character 
and capable of adoption with slight changes for any re- 
tail merchandising business. The classification of ex- 
pense is much like that in the Harvard system altho not 
quite so detailed. The following is a copy of the itemiza- 
tion in the yearly summary of business by months and 
also of the model form of profit and loss statement shown 
in this booklet: 

Monthly oe of Business for the Year, Federal Trade 


ommission System for Retail Merchants 
Net sales 


Credit. 
Cash. 
Total. 
Buying expense 
Salaries and wages of buying force. 
Miscellaneous buying expense. 
Total. 
Selling expense 
Salaries and wages of sales force. 
Advertising. 
Miscellaneous selling expense. 
Total. 
Delivery expense 
Salaries and wages of delivery force. 
Miscellaneous delivery expense. 
Total. 
General expense 
Management and office salaries. 
Office supplies and expense. . 
Insurance on stock and store equipment. 
Taxes on stock and store equipment. 
Losses from bad debts. 






























Miscellaneous general expense. tailed articles to give a close discussion of the subject.— 
M&Y 8 P J 
2 Keturns and allowances..............s00002. M&Y¥ — Epitor. | 
: — = Piel ee ha pas as ce , Pe cing Total expense 
nventory of mer d i fod... & anyorty eae ° ° 
5] urchases af maces - To. ee Percent of sales. : A METHOD of finishing wood to give it a dead black 
6 Yreight, express and cartage on purchase of The monthly and yearly analysis under these systems color and present an appearance of ebony consists of 
7 Patel eee ent Swen ee reer sens a+ 2s M ot is merely a sheet that is made up from the totals shown polishing it with charcoal and is much used by French 
8 Inventory of mapehanmins ab aaa ol ‘period 222 x by the ledger accounts (or the columns of a columnar cabinet makers. The wood is first coated with an aque- 
= Niscount on inventory of merchandise...........- W journal which correspond to ledger accounts). ous solution of camphor, which is immediately followed 
1 see of Pee ef stent ea ee sees eee e eee ¥ Both these systems consider the business as a unit. by another coat in which sulphate of iron and nutgalls 
12 Net cost of mercbapdice aad P ig - tg ~~ Aaah y, This is, perhaps, sufficient in the grocery business, altho are the chief ingredients. These, by the way, are the 
i: Profit. OnimencHAMUleeiss «(c ofcieis «.)0/< she asic cissaie@ac's +e z% if a meat market is run in connection it might be well two chief ingredients of ordinary writing ink. When 
: Gash discounts taken on purchases of merchandise... Z to have separate accounting for the two lines, running these coats are dry the wood is first rubbed with a very 
eee ce price iia aed ee ee ee % them as separate departments. It might also be well to hard brush and then with a light and friable charcoal, 
Buying eopense separate green groceries—fruits and vegetables of a such, for example, as willow or basswood charcoal. Al- 
16 Salari : perishable character—from the general grocery stock ternately with the use of the charcoal the piece of fur- 
li Other beyiag Giana buying force.........++. M&X in the accounting. niture is rubbed with flannel soaked in a mixture of 
18 Total buying expense......sccsccsccccescecs M&Y In the average retail lumber business, however, there linseed oil and essence of turpentine. 
Profit and Loss Statement, Federal Trade Commission 
ee ET OR Me hae SOC RE $ s $4,659.96 Pet. Pet. DELIVERY EXPENSE 
ccs cba ne eee) eae tes ’ af oes a 81 Salaries and wages of delivery force....... BOZ.CT cccviccce veivecect eevee 
eas pei ne eae nN, Seen 32 Miscellaneous delivery expense........... SG sanicese wevenaes owes 
NOU SAIGH is eie slot sue Pon Meena a calelee nies Soret cee aia 57. owe . 75 pre a 
ipventony merchandise at beginning.... ....... 3,451.09 Bice a ~~ Total delivery expense....+--+++eseree seeeees 110.75 «+0000. 2.4 
ercnandis t 
a were tind ne DT5OGT sees bc hae GENERAL EXPENSE 
iepoet sede 383 Management and office salaries........... DOD MH ceicekee eokeusus “i 
I ee nee en Ae, Pete) t 7 tee pO RAe EEC OTe 11 re Saleh 4 Sse 34 Office supplies and expense............+.. 22.03 wccccces cecccees : 
;'cduct inventory of merchandise at‘closing. 3,062.17 ........  ssseeeee wlan) Toei 35 Insurance on stock and store equipment... BOE Feeecsatt Weseewes “ 
88 Stock depreciation..........0.: pode Da . oS DOGIOG: . cies eis Reh * aiduae's 36 Taxes on stock and store equipment....... it) . 
Not a —— ee 37 Losses from bad debts..........eeeeeeeee SSBC. ccccccse cosesece ee 
NCU COMUIOR SOHN MOINS fins on chan eo eet een $,303:70° .«.. 70.9 88 Miscellaneous general expense........... BETTE scvaccoe ,ececevec és 
Cp — —- BD Rent... cc ccevcecccccccccccevesceseves ELD cwcetven seccdcer ee 
IEOBE DRONE SUOMI EPARINON oo ora. s wc «Socwiss citisis eels. peice ooo 1,356.26... 29.1 a See 
9g «a. 2UXING EXPENsE Total general EXPENSE... ccccrsccccce seccece 426.74 787.57 9.2 16.9 
57 (. aries and wages of buyi ate 5 - ’ fea 
27 Miscellaneous buying expenses s.20.2. R00 ew, LETT Fa Net profit from trading........+-ssssee seeeeee tea eeeee 568.09 ... 12.2 
TO MIME Sprit r hint ses eee: WM sess. “ree INCOME FROM OTHER SoURCES 
98 Solaetar a EXPENSE 42 Interest (expense)...........ceeececeees TEGO iv ceese <eaviven Datuk 
29 havea and wages of sales force......... pL (a oe Pee oe BS Pa 43 Cash discounts on merchandise purchases. . Gin Sweceere e-snualene oes 
30 x bit ces. ER OL Tk SN PA AS oa ow Pern ak Fen GE “RORY POOR UGE i os cecacieveceseccccess MM VeGcaewaee «csramters re 
resaneous selling expense..........20. SAE (icdiseseus  .cavaS ate 45 Miscellaneous outside income............ FOO cavewecns 7.98 oe ets 
fotal selling SMOURE Hos hile vinowatslt ac os oes es SETS s | sivas sys sae’ es 





.share of the operating expense. 


a | 


is need for further departmentization. The carrying cost 
is less for the rougher forms of stock carried upon the 
open yard than for those that must be stored under cover 
of the shed, and less for those occupying general shed 
space than for such items as kiln dried flooring if a 
warm room is provided for its proper storage. The de- 
livery cost is vastly different per unit of value upon 
many different items. If coal is carried the proportion 
of bad debts in coal accounts will usually be larger than 
in the lumber accounts. 

A close analysis of these accounts, therefore, requires 
the separation of the business into departments, the fol- 
lowing being given as a suggested list: 

Timbers and dimensions, 

Rough common lumber. 

Dressed lumber and finish. 

Shingles, lath, pickets etc. 

Millwork lumber such as flooring, sheathing etc. 

Doors, sash, blinds and screens, 

All molding items sold on lineal measure. 


‘The above are suggested departments for the lumber 
stock. There should be also additional separate depart- 
ments for other items, if carried, such as coal; hay, grain 
and feed; brick and stone; lime, cement and plaster; 
ete. 

The accounting will now require not only that pur- 
chases and sales be kept separately for each separate de- 
partment but that expenses shall as nearly as possible 
be equitably distributed between them. This usually re- 
quires the adoption of a voucher system and the indica- 
tion of the separate departments by distinguishing letters. 
Inasmuch as the different items of expense have distin- 
guishing numbers, the distribution of expense on the 
vouchers can indicate a given expenditure in a given de- 
partment. If, for example, 24 is delivery expense and 
‘*L”? represents the coal department of the business, then 
L-24 represents delivery expense of coal. 

No treatise on accounting for a retail mercantile trade 
is known to the writer which goes into this question of 
departmentization of the accounting. It requires a 
greatly multiplied number of accounts, and instead of at- 
tempting to keep all of these in the general books it is 
better to establish what is known as an operating ledger. 
The main set of books may then be kept with only a 
single account for expense and the sub-distribution of 
expense by departments and by functions is accomplished 
in the operating ledger, as is also the departmental dis- 
tribution of purchases and sales. 

Another feature of this particular inquiry is as to the 
production of daily results, the figuring of profits on each 
day’s business. 

This would require extending on all sales not merely 
the sale price but a cost price as well, and this cost price 
would necessarily be made up of prime cost plus a proper 
There are some lines 
of business in which this is done, but it is usually done 
by establishing for each item an estimated cost price 
that includes a percentage loading for operating ex- 
penses, usually based upon previous experience. Such 
daily figures may not tally out exactly at the end of the 
month or of the year, in which case these approximate 
cost loadings are amended accordingly. This system, of 
course, gives only approximate daily results. 

Where accurate monthly results are required an in- 
ventory is necessary, and if the physical inventory is 
taken only once a year or once each six months a per- 
petual inventory system is necessary that will give a book 
inventory upon which the monthly closing may be based. 

The above merely gives a sort of birdseye view of the 
problem. It would require a considerable series of de- 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


The interest of the lumber trade just now is centered 
upon the efforts being made to relieve the existing car 
shortage that has grown steadily worse as the weeks have 
passed and the railroads have been literally swamped 
with more business than they can possibly care for. As 
a result of the hearing that has been in progress at Louis- 
ville for the last two weeks Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner McChord has had brought before him in a graphic 
manner the seriousness of the situation and has been so 
deeply impressed with the facts brought out in the hear- 
ing that he has made the emphatic statement that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will immediately devote 
its best efforts to clear up the situation and that it will 
be handled in a manner that will permit of no dalliance 
by the railroads or anyone else who may be inclined to 
procrastinate in carrying out the suggestions of the com- 
mission. A general feeling of relief will without doubt 
permeate the entire lumber industry over the decision of 
the commission to suspend the proposed increased demur- 
rage rate until next March in order that all parties inter- 
ested may have opportunity to be heard before the com- 
mission. While there is no doubt that a heavy demur- 
rage charge would result in the quicker unloading of cars 
that now are permitted to stand on sidings and to be 
used as warehouses, the imposition of the proposed demur- 
rage charges would work a hardship on many lumbermen, 
both shippers and receivers, and they do not feel that 
they should be required to bear this burden. A result of 
this hearing at Louisville is a feeling that some order will 
soon be brought out of this chaos that has existed and 
that a measure of relief will be afforded from the acute 
ear shortage of this year, but there is no good reason 
to expect anything approaching a plentiful supply of cars 
for the handling of lumber before the end of the year. 


* * * 


A feature of the car shortage situation as reflected in 
reports from various sections of the country in this week’s 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the suddenness 
with which this shortage has become unusually acute in 
the lumber producing territory in the Southeast. Manu- 
facturers in Georgia-Florida territory for some time have 
had a little advantage over manufacturers in other sec- 
tions in transportation facilities, and while they were un- 
able to get their full quota of cars they have been sup- 
plied with a larger proportion of their normal require- 
ments than were manufacturers in other sections; but 
this advantage now seems to have been lost, and reports 
from that territory are to the effect that manufacturers 
find it almost impossible to make shipments and at many 
points seriously consider the advisability of closing down 
their plants until they can get relief. Buyers of lumber 
who have been expecting the car shortage to ease up as 
it always has along toward the end of the year, and who 
have awaited that time to begin placing orders for stocks 
that will be much needed as the season advances, are now 
becoming alarmed over the situation, as they realize that 
instead of getting better the car shortage has grown 
worse and that their chances for securing delivery now are 
not nearly so good as they were thirty or sixty days ago, 
and they are making strenuous efforts to place their re- 
quirements with mills that can promise some sort of 
early delivery. Mills that can make this promise, 
however, are exceedingly scarce and as a result it begins 
to look as tho many yards will go into the winter with 
stocks badly broken and little hope of their being replen- 
ished before next spring. " 

While buyers and shippers have been wrestling with 
the transportation problem and endeavoring to bring the 
material and market together and thus supply the demand 
that has grown stronger all the time, attention of manu- 
facturers on the West coast has been centered on a series 
of conferences that have been held in the West between 
the manufacturers in that territory and representative 
manufacturers from the East, North and South, who are 
trying to arouse greater interest among the timber own- 
ers and lumber manufacturers of the Pacific coast in a 
national movement to promote the sale of forest prod- 
ucts. These conferences will have important effects on 
the future of the lumber industry of the entire country 
and the results of the several meetings held in the West 
will be watched with unusual interest. Manufacturers 
and distributers alike realize that the lumber industry is 
facing a crucial point in its history and that upon the 
attitude and the action of the lumbermen themselves will 


rest its future. 
* * * 


In the Pacific Northwest grave concern is expressed by 
manufacturers over the transportation problem that they 
are facing. Reports from 124 mills to the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association show orders on hand amount- 
ing to 359,139,860 feet, of which approximately 230,700,- 
000 feet, or 10,428 carloads, is for transcontinental rail 
delivery. With this tremendous amount of business on 
their books and the car shortage increasing in severity 
with no hope of early relief being held out, there is ample 
cause for this concern of the manufacturers. With a bet- 
ter demand than they have enjoyed for two years or 
more, and with prices for the first time in that period 
approaching anything like a satisfactory basis, manufac- 
turers find themselves unable to profit by these improved 
conditions, because of the inability of the railroads to 
supply cars in which to move the lumber that is being 
ealled for. This unshipped balance of over 10,000 ear- 
loads reported by the West Coast Lumhermen’s Associa- 
tion does not tell the entire story of conditions in that 
section, for this report does not include unfilled orders 
for shingles and woodworking factory products such as 
sash and doors. Because of their inability to secure cars 
manufacturers have been conservative in the operation 


of their mills and at the 124 mills included in the last 
week’s report of the association total production was 
only 69,209,562 feet, which is estimated to be 16.22 per- 
cent below normal for this season. Probably the most 
hopeful feature in connection with the situation on the 
West coast is the outlook for early improvement in the 
export business. With a large number of vessels on the 
stocks, many of which soon will be ready to go into com- 
mission, and contracts being awarded for others, lumber 
shippers in that section will soon find their facilities for 
handling the export trade materially improved and will 
bein position to go after this trade more vigorously 
than they have at any other time since the outbreak of 
the European War, that was followed by the almost com- 
plete absorption by other lines of vessels formerly en- 
gaged in the lumber carrying trade. Seattle reports seven 
ships in that harbor taking on lumber cargo on one day 
this week and other ports on the Sound and Grays Harbor 
report more sailing vessels than usual and for the first 
time in many months cargo shipments have been in excess 
of orders received. 
* # 

Export business from Coast mills is receiving a marked 
impetus as a result of the efforts of the recently organ- 
ized Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., the manager 
of which reports that since Nov. 1 it has booked orders 
for 27,360,000 feet of Douglas fir. Redwood manufac- 
turers report continued improvement, with a rapidly 
growing demand for dry stocks, and some of the manu- 
facturers are putting their clears on sticks preparatory 
to taking care of the big demand next spring. Railroads 
are buying redwood more freely and among other special 
calls noted is one from Arizona for redwood to be used in 
irrigation work. Manufacturers of California white pine 
report a demand of sufficient magnitude to warrant a 
number of price advances and these have been put into 
effect without reducing the number of inquiries or orders. 
Among the advances noted are $1 on No. 3 clears and on 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 shop and an advatice of 50 cents on 
common boards and lap siding, with molding also taking 
an advance of one point. Inland Empire mills continue 
to enjoy an active demand for their products and prices 
hold firm. In fact, so heavy has this demand become that 
some of the mills are quoting above list and even at that 
are getting more orders than they can ship. Altogether 
the situation in the West shows much improvement, and 
if some relief could be had from the car shortage manu- 
facturers would have nothing of which to complain. 

* * * 


Continued curtailment of production and increasing 
demand and inability to secure cars in which to make 
shipment continue to be the features of the southern 
pine situation. Manufacturers of southern pine cer- 
tainly have no cause to complain as to the amount of 
business that is offered them, nor is any particular 
dissatisfaction expressed at the prices obtained for 
such material as they find it possible to deliver, and 
if cars could be had in anything like a reasonable 
supply the southern pine lumber industry would be 
in better shape than it has been at any time for 
several years. Reports from retail yards that draw 
their supplies from southern pine mills indicate that 
stocks generally are reduced far below the normal 





SOUTHERN PINE-CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


The weekly trade barometer of the Southern Pine 
Association, compiled from re- 
ports from 153 mills for the week 
ended Friday, Nov. 17, shows 
orders on hand of 28,485 cars, or 
603,084,420 feet; orders received 
during the week 4,344 cars, or 
91,971,168 feet, making.a total 
of 32,829, ears, or 695,055,588 
feet. Shipments during the week 
amounted to 3,667 cars, or 77,637,- 
724 feet, leaving a balance of 
orders on hand of 29,162 cars, or 
617,417,864 feet. Production for 
the week at the 153 mills included 
in this report was 90,541,760 feet, 
against a normal production at 
these mills for the same period 
of 103,640,292 feet; thus actual 
production was less than normal 
13,098,532 feet, or 12.64 percent. 
The effect of the car shortage is 
seen in the report of shipments, 
which for the week were below 
production 12,904,036 feet, or 
14.25 percent. Orders for the 
week were in excess of produc- 
tion 1,429,408 feet, or 1.58 per- 
cent. The increase in orders com- 
pared with last report was 14,- 
333,444 feet, or 2.38 percent. Or- 
ders were below normal produc- 
tion 11,669,124 feet, or 11.26 per- 
cent, but were in excess of ship- 
ments for the week 14,333,444 
feet, or 18.46 percent. The total 
unfilled orders on hand of 29,162 
ears are the largest amount of un- 
shipped business that has been 
on hand at the close of any week 
for the entire year. In this re- 
port 21,172 feet is used as basis 
for carload, this being the aver- 
age sized car shipped in October. 





























supply, and altho the end of the year is appr iching 
and dealers do not as a rule buy heavily durin» De. 
cember, stocks in many places are so badly broke»: that 
the dealers would be glad of an opportunity to sceure 
delivery of material sufficient to bring these stocks 
up to their normal condition. However, this does 
not seem to be possible and the outlook now is that 
retail yards generally will go into the-new year with 
stocks far below normal. Cotton and rice growers 
in Texas and Louisiana certainly are having their 
inning this year, their products bringing better prices 
than have prevailed at any time during the <ecent 
history of that Section. This, of course, holds true 
with all farm products and farmers all over the coun. 
try are in better shape for making improvements that 
require the use of lumber than they have ever been, 
A reading of the market reports from Alexandria, 
Houston, Shreveport, New Orleans and other centers 
in this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN shows a 
general tightening up all along the line, the trend of 
the market being upward on practically all items, 


‘The railroads continue to be heavy buyers and mills 


in the Alexandria district are reported to have booked 
orders for over a million feet of stringers during the 
last week at prevailing prices, the call being for both 
short and long lengths, the demand having been go 
heavy that many of the mills are booked up to their 
capacity on stringers, while others report enough orders 
on hand to keep them busy for several months. Ties 
are in better request, heavy orders having been placed 
recently for’ both switch ties and bridge ties in addi- 
tion tc the heavy demand for ties for regular track 
work. Boards are in splendid demand, with prices 
increasing rapidly, and fencing and shiplap continue 
to be called for in large volume, with prices stronger. 
On the latter item the price has advanced $1 since last 
week, the same advance applying to grooved roof- 
ing, drop siding, casing and base. In fact the market 
is strong on every item of yellow pine and manufac- 
turers have no cause to complain on that score. The 
United States Government is a heavy buyer, its de- 
mands for army purposes having amounted to approx- 
imately 30,000,000 feet. As the railroads seem to have 
trouble in finding cars in which to deliver material 
for Government use this business just now is quite 
attractive. As may be noted in the weekly trade 
barometer of the Southern Pine Association, orders 
continue to pile up at mills despite the fact that many 
of them have ceased to make any particular efforts 
to secure new business until such time as the trans- 
portation question has been solved. The outlook as- 
suredly is for a continued strong market on southern 
pine and buyers who are able to place their require- 
ments now, may consider themselves fortunate, for 
they certainly will not have an opportunity to buy any 
cheaper and the indications are that the market will 
become stronger. 
* * * 

Activity in the hardwood market continues, with 
the furniture and carriage factories continuing to be 
big factors, because most of them have orders on hand 
sufficient to keep their plants operating at capacity 
all winter, which means a heavy consumption of hard- 
woods. Cincinnati reports that oak leads in demand, 
tho the movement of red gum is heavy. Demand for 
maple is better, basswood has taken on more strength, 
and beech, buckeye and chestnut move in_ increased 
volume. Practically all of the hardwood centers report 
a continued active demand for oak, which seems to 
have aroused from its lethargy and become one of the 
most active hardwoods. Poplar in the lower grades 
is experiencing a good call and prices are somewhat 
stiffer. All of the eastern distributing markets report 
hardwoods in good demand, New York wholesalers 
noting a steady demand for gum and a firm inquiry 
for plain and quartered oak, maple and birch. Alto- 
gether the hardwood industry seems to be in a very 
comfortable situation as te demand and values. 

* * * 


Northern pine is enjoying an unusually good de- 
mand and buyers have some trouble in securing their 
requirements in thick white pine uppers, as dry stocks 
of this kind are exceedingly scarce. In the Chicago 
market recent price advances seem not to have affected 
the demand, which continues just as large as before. 
The advance in Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common northern pine 
has been as much as $2 over prices prevailing only 
a short time ago, while No. 1 common norway also 1s 
earrying about the same advance. Reports from North 
Carolina pine producing centers are to the effect that 
manufacturers last week enjoyed the best cali that 
they have had for several months, sales being nearly 
double those of the week previous. The market 38 
strong, with a tendency upward, and one cargo of 
500,000 feet of 4-4 edge box is reported to have been 
sold during the week for Baltimore delivery at $17 
f.o.b. Norfolk. This is the first sale of $17 edge box 
that has been reported and it is a pretty good indi- 
cation of the strength that item is showing, as prices 
heretofore have not exceeded $16. Box bark strips 
also have shown an advance of a dollar and two large 
contracts are reported this week, one for 2,000,000 
feet at $11.25 f,0,b. Norfolk, amd another for 3,000,000 
feet of the same stock at the same figures. An eX 
ceptionally good demand is reported for dressed lumber 
and the North Carolina pine market generally scems 
to be in a better situation that it has been for some 
time. All the other woods continue active and but 
for the car shortage the movement would be heaviel 
than any that has been recorded for the last two years 
or more. 
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WHAT NEW CAR SERVICE RULES PROVIDE 


New Oreans, La., Nov. 20.—Assistant Secretary A. 
G. I. Moore, of the Southern Pine Association, who is 
a menber of the committee on car service and demur- 
rage of the National Industrial Traffic League, today 
receivd a copy of the amendments to car service rules 
adopted by the American Railway Association. 

The new service rules provide that foreign cars be- 
longing to direct connections must be returned as soon 
gs emptied to the home road and that in case the cars 
do not belong to direct connections the cars may be 
loaded via any route that allows the home road to share 
in the freight, be loaded to a direct connection of the 
home road, be loaded to the road from which originally 
received or returned empty to the road and at the junc- 
tion from which originally received. Loaded cars may 
be delivered to switching roads for unloading within the 
switching district and when unloaded must be handled 
in the same way. that a trunk line handles the foreign 
ears. Any delivery of a foreign car except as provided 
in the rules will be considered a diversion and as such 
will be subjected to the penalty as provided in the per 
diem rules. In the new per diem rules the old rate of 45 
cents for every calendar day is charged but this rate 
may be increased for a specified period to an amount not 
in excess of $1.25 a day. If a diversion is made of a 
foreign car $5 must be paid to the home road in addition 
to the regular per diem rate. In the future all per diem 
reports must show separately the open and closed cars, 
The commission appointed by the executive committee of 
the American Railway Association is to determine the 
per diem charge in times of car shortage but has to give 
a certain number of days’ notice of any change. The 
per diem rates may differ between open and closed cars 
and as to Official, Southern and Western Classifica- 
tion territory. The diversion penalty may be suspended 
during times of car surplus or when in the opinion of the 
commission such action is desirable. If it is found that 
a diversion is made without being reported a penalty of 
$10 may be exacted, one-half to go to the owner of the 
car diverted and one-half to the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. In addition to this the home road shall have 
the right to demand the delivery of its cars at the junc- 
tion point where delivered loaded. 

Mr. Moore, who is an expert traffic man and served 


as traffic manager of the Southern Pine Association prior 
to his promotion to the assistant secretaryship, attended 
both the car shortage hearings conducted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and expresses the confident 
hope that the situation will be measurably relieved as a 
result of those hearings. The Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, thru its transportation committee and officers, has 
taken an active and prominent part in the effort to find 
a solution for the car shortage problem, from which the 
southern pine industry has suffered severely. Mr. Moore 
explains that an effort will be made to have the new car 
service rules filed with the commerce commission as a 
part of the tariffs. While it is shown that the old rules 
were honored in the breach almost as frequently as in 
the observance—47,000 violations having been reported 
—he believes that the appointment by the American Rail- 
way Association of a special committee clothed with 
plenary powers to enforce, enlarge or modify the rules 
and impose penalties upon carriers for violations thereof, 
constitutes an important step toward prompt relief. This 
committee will sit at Washington so long as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission considers necessary. Its 
members are E. J. Pearson, vice president, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad; C. M. Shaeffer, general 
superintendent of transportation, Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co.; E. H. Chapman, vice president, Southern Railroad 
Co.; W. L. Park, vice president, Illinois Central Rail- 
road Co.; W. A. Worthington, vice president, Southern 
Pacific Railroad; George Hodges, chairman and secre- 
tary, Car Service Commission of the American Railway 
Association. 

A vivid idea of the extent and severity of the car 
shortage on Southern lines was conveyed last week when 
the Mississippi Central found itself with less than eight 
hours’ coal supply for its own use on hand. Vice Presi- 
dent and General Manager Smith made a hasty trip to 
Chicago to take up the matter of securing coal cars with 
Illinois Central officials, while the system’s traveling 
freight agent was sent to the Kentucky coal fields to lo- 
cate Mississippi Central cars and hurry them forward. 
The emergency was tided over by timely receipt of a 
few cars, but the situation is still acute. It is reported 
that the Gulf & Ship Island was up against the same 
problem last week, while the New Orleans Great North- 


ern, facing a similar famine, made emergency prepara- 
tions to use wood for fuel in its freight service. Flat 
cars were transformed into wood cars, to be attached to 
the engine-tenders, and supplies of wood were assembled 
on the right of way at many points along the lines. A 
dispatch from Bogalusa declared that the New Orleans 
Great Northern only received three cars of coal for sys- 
tem use last week. 

Thanks in large part, it is believed, to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission hearing and the emergency meas- 
ures which resulted, car supply seems to be a trifle easier 
just now. Today’s bulletin of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation shows a slight increase of shipments, altho orders 
unshipped registered a further gain. Assistant Secre- 
tary Moore has put in the greater part of the last fort- 
night on the car shortage situation, visiting Chicago, at- 
tending the two commerce commission hearings and aid- 
ing in compilation and presentation of the shippers’ 
case. 


WOULD ORGANIZE CANADIAN EXPORT ASSOCIATION 


Orrawa, Ont., Nov. 20.—The Department of Trade 
and Commerce has issued a call for a conference of 
Canadian lumbermen to consider plans for taking ad- 
vantage of the great market for lumber which no doubt 
will be opened in Europe immediately after the war. 
The department has in course of preparation a report 
on trade openings for Canadian lumber in Europe, from 
data gathered by H.R. MacMillan, formerly chief for- 
ester of British Columbia and later trade commissioner. 

This report points out that every one of the belligerent 
nations will require immense supplies of lumber as soon 
as peace is declared, to satisfy the needs of reconstruc- 
tion. The lack of materials at home is referred to, 
stating that the forests in most of the countries at war 
have been entirely destroyed. 

The Department of Trade and Commerce points out 
that the lumbermen in the United States already have 
organized several export associations and foreign sales 
agencies to secure and distribute orders for American 
lumber. Sir George Foster wants a similar organization 
of Canadian lumbermen, in order that Canada may secure 
its share of the assured post bellum prosperity. 








MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 


After final recount of the vote of California, Republican 
managers, Nov. 22, conceded the election to the presidency 
of Woodrow Wilson. Candidate Charles E. Hughes tele- 
graphed his congratulations to the President. 


In furtherance of the aims of American banking and 
shipping interests to extend American commercial welfare 
abroad the American International Corporation, Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Co., Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 
and W. k. Grace & Co. have purchased the properties of the 
New York Shipbuilding Co.,; of Camden, N. J., for $15,000,- 
000. They will increase the capacity of the plant and the 
size of its fleet. 


Wireless service between the United States and Japan 
was inaugurated last week by messages sent from Bolinas 
Ridge, near San Francisco, via Honolulu to Funabashi, 
Japan. President Wilson and the emperor of Japan ex- 
changed messages. New Year greetings will be sent at mid- 
night Dec. 31 to Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Budapest, Londoa, 
Tokio and the capitals of South America by the new radio 
station at San Diego, Cal. 


Pensions totalling $687,000 were paid to 331 college and 
university professors and 127 widows of professors during 
last year by the Carnegie Foundation. The general endow- 
ment of the Foundation is reported as $13,000,000. In the 
eleven years of its existence 553 professors and 152 widows 
have received from it benefits totalling $4,912,000. 


Noy. 17 the German submarine merchantman Deutsch- 
land, with a cargo of crude rubber, nickel, zine and silver 
bars valued at $2,000,000, started from New London, Conn., 
on its second voyage from this country to Germany. It 
Tamined and sank a tugboat, drowning five men, and re- 


gga | to port for repairs. The,submarine put to sea again 


-Bankers of Chicago late last week arranged a loan of 
$5,000,090 to the Chinese Government, 7 
tt ae vices of Nov. 18 confirm the report that railroads of 
a : crthwest are soon to form a big telegraph company to 
Siege estern Union and Postal companies. It will con- 
_, 600 miles and be divided among the Great Northern, 
ort i Pacific, Burlington, Chicago & North Westera, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul and possibly other systems. 


Seven suits asking treble dama 
ren ges approximating $18,- 
500,0 ‘wave been brought against motion picture concerns 
the <...28t by western exchanges, ‘They allege violation of 
€ socrman antitrust law. 
















rr 


1 en “acement was made in Chicago late last week that 
—. vikeries have been compelled to close since Aug. 1 be- 
oo pa the soaring prices of materials used in the baking 
pocoumab Retail prices of foodstuffs in London, England, 
ompared with a year ago have increased on an average 27 
‘s percent since the war began. Sugar, eggs, fish and 
io sold at more than double pre-war prices. Rigid 

‘Gon of food thruout the world is urged by the 
3 ional Institute of Agriculture, Rome, Italy, which 
tes ped by July 31 next the world’s surplus of wheat 
crop fi :€ Gecreased to 46,000,000 bushels. Ireland’s potato 
yield fo oot is reported one-third less than the average 
ee. ince’ Ro to 1915. January wheat sold in Portland, 
ahaa fy A pM agit A bill to impose 
etsy of foods r i 
tion i: Congress in Reith org uffs proposed for introduc. 
Ten aeroplanes flying from Hempstead Fields and two 
oe Cyemnars Island, New York ‘Harhor, Nov. 18, con- 
Staton 4 greatest aerial flight ever seen in the United 
Chicazo N ss Ruth Law, Starting in an aeroplane from 
ao Sle 19 flew 652 miles, constituting a new Amer- 
20, havin op record. She reached Governor's Island Nov. 
minu ig own 832 miles, with actual flying time 9 hours, 







estim: 
Will } 





Wiliam Jennin 
apolis es Bryan began a campaign in Indian- 
Polis, Ind, Nov. 19, to make the United States a com- 


a 


pletely “dry” nation by Federal enactment. He continued 
the campaign in Chicago, declaring that political parties 
must endorse prohibition in their platforms and predicting 
nationwide prohibition by 1920. Of the 2,543 counties of 
the United States 2,238 are now “dry.” 


Increase of nearly 600 percent in a single year in attend- 
ance at military camps in this country was announced in a 
statement of the American Defense Society Nov. 19. This 
year the total enlistment was 19,297, against 3,439 in 1915. 


In his annual report submitted late last week Gen. George 
W. Goethals, governor of the Canal Zone, declared that the 
problem of “slides” in the canal has been solved and inti- 
mated that the slides have ceased permanently. 


Jack London, noted author, died at his home in San 
Rafael, Cal., Nov. 22, in his forty-first year. 


According to a plan adopted by a gas company of New 
York City and vicinity it annually will share approximately 
$1,000,000 with its 17,000 employees, in addition to salaries 
and wages. 


Californians started a movement for world peace Nov. 22 
and aim to extend it thruout the country within two weeks. 
They seek to obtain 500,060 to 800,000 signatures to a peti- 
tion asking the United States to “move alone or with other 
neutral nations” to bring about peace and a guaranty against 
future wars. The movement is absolutely neutral. Warring 
nations are said to have been advised of it and to wel- 


come it. 
Washington 


In issuing his Thanksgiving Day proclamation President 
Wilson called upon America to contribute to the relief of 
those of the belligerent nations ‘upon whom the curse and 
terror of war have so pitilessly fallen.’ Nov. 30 was 
chosen as the date of the festival. 


Referendum on questions of railroad legislation and pre- 
vention of railroad strikes to come before Congress during 
the present session will be ordered by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. By means of it the Chamber 
will “determine the position of every business man of the 
United States,” and it will strive to have enacted into law 
the recommendations of the referendum. 


Contracts for eight destroyers authorized by the last 
naval appropriation bill were awarded Nov. 18, completing 
contracts for eighteen of the twenty authorized. Contracts 
for twenty-nine submarines were expected to be awarded 
during the present week. The Navy Department’s 1918 
program calls for appropriation of $379,151,701, or more 
than $66,000,000 in excess of the record total appropriated 
last summer, and for building 3 battleships, 1 battle cruiser, 
18 submarines and 16 destroyers in that year. 


Christmas boxes for 50,000 soldiers on the Mexican border 
will be collected thruout the nation, according to plans of 
Red Cross headquarters announced Nov. 19. The 250 chap- 
ters of the Red Cross will assist. 


After a_two years’ search in this country by the Geo- 
graphical Survey of the United States for deposits of nitrate 
salts the search has been declared unsuccessful. Congress 
has provided for erection of a $20,000,000 nitrate plant 
to supply by artificial means this ingredient of explosives. 


Of the $2,000,000 appropriated by Congress to aid the 
families of national guardsmen stationed on the Mexican 
border $600,000 has already been spent by the War De- 
partment. Aid has been given to 12,000 families and 100 
applications for relief are received daily. At the present 
rate the fund will be depleted by Jan. 15. 


Tentative plans were made Nov. 22 between Attorney 
General Gregory and railroad attorneys to center the con- 
test over the Adamson law in one case and expedite its 
early hearing before the United States Supreme Court. 
The law was declared unconstitutional by a decision ren- 
dered in a Federal district court at Kansas City Nov. 22. 
The American Federation of Labor, thru Samuel Gompers, 
placed itself in defiant attitude to capital and, construc- 
tively, to the law Nov. 21. 


WORLD FOR A WEEK 


FOREIGN 


Motion will shortly be made in the English House of 
Commons to prohibit the manufacture of intoxicating liquors 
in Great Britain. Shortage of corn, sugar and other food- 
stuffs is given as the reason. 

Increased trade between the United States and Australia 
has induced the commonwealth Government to open an office 
in New York City in charge of an official whose chief duty 
will be to investigate the value for duty of goods exported 
to Australia. He will be supplied with information for 
answering questions regarding trade coming within the 
province of Government control. 

Henry Sienkiewicz, famous Polish novelist and author of 
“Quo Vadis,’ was reported dead at Vevay, Switzerland, 
Nov. 15 

In the Macedonian theater the entente troops press back 
the Teuton allies in the Cerna River region and break the 
latter’s line, Nov. 16; French regain ground north and 
south of the Somme River; Germans repulse Russian attack 
east of Riga. Allies forge ahead in Macedonia, Serbs and 
French closing in on Monastir and seizing inner forts, Nov. 
17; British report further progress on the Somme. Serbs, 
French and Russian troops encircle Monastir, Serbia, Nov. 
18; Russians advance in Dobrudja; Central Power troops 
gain in Transylvania; British advance on both sides of the 
Ancre River. Allied armies recapture Monastir Nov. 19; 
Teuton forces occupy Wallachian plains in Roumania; 
Italians repulse Austrian attacks in the Adige Valley. En- 
tente Allies order all envoys of Central Powers to leave 
Athens, precipitating a grave situation in Greece, Nov. 20; 
Roumanian armies reported in peril because of enemy ad- 
vances in Wallachia; Allies continue victories north of 
Monastir; Germans repulse French and British attacks and 
recover part of Grandcourt. Berlin reports capture of 
Craiova, Wallachia, Nov. 21; Roumanians retreat northwest 
of Craiova; French and British troops make further ad- 
vances north of Monastir. Austro-German invasion of Rou- 
mania proceeds unchecked Nov. 22; envoys of Central Powers 
leave Athens; Russians defeat Turks on the Caucasus front; 
Italians repulse Austrian attacks on the Trentino front. 


Francis Joseph, emperor of Austria-Hungary, died Nov. 
21 in Vienna. He was born in 1830 and was crowned at 
the age of 18. He will be succeeded by Archduke Charles 
Francis, his grandnephew, who assumed control of the affairs 
of state automatically Nov. 22. 


Petrograd advices of Nov. 21 say that 341 persons were 
killed and 667 were injured by an explosion at Bakaritza, 
Russia, near Archangel. 


Spain has authorized a decree guaranteeing to the asso- 
ciated paper mills of the country the difference between the 
price of paper for ae periodicals as sold July, 1914, and 
the price now prevailing. Appropriation of $180,000 for 
the purpose has been made. 


In a wreck last week near Jalapa, Mexico, 159 persons 
were killed and many were injured. 


Extraordinary weather conditions prevailing in France 
culminated Nov. 19 in a tidal wave in the Gulf of Marseilles 
in which many vessels sank and many lives were lost. The 
accompanying storm was the worst in twenty years, 


SO AS24220" 

ORGANIZE NEW SHIPBUILDING CONCERN 

PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 18.—Starting with contracts for 
three five-masted auxiliary schooners, a new wooden 
shipbuilding corporation has been formed here that 
should prove a valuable customer for west Coast lumber 
manufacturers. This latest concern to enter the field of 
wooden ship construction is the Oregon Shipbuilding 
Co., with authorized capital of $200,000. John H. Price, 
until recently in charge of the St. Helens Shipbuilding 
Co., is associated with the new enterprise as general 


manager. All the members of the company are Portland- 
ers. 
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AN ACHIEVEMENT IN SHIPBUILDING TO BE PROUD OF 


Largest Vessel Built South of Baltimore Launched 
at Orange—To Load Cargo in Six Weeks 


ORANGE, TEX., Nov. 20.—Gliding gracefully from its 
stocks into the waters of the broad Sabine River, the 
five-masted schooner City of Orange, built for Henry 
Piaggio in the Swails’ ship yards here, was successfully 
launched at noon today in the presence of about 4,000 
people. 

With the words, ‘‘I christen this ship City of Orange,’’ 
Miss Maude Pearce, sponsor, broke the christening bottle 
of champagne across the bow as the ship began its de- 
scent to the water. Sailors hailed as a lucky omen the 
fact that the bottle splintered into a hundred fragments. 
Motion picture films were made of the launching scene 
by special representatives of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, the occasion being deemed a most important one 
by lumber operators thruout the South. 

Capt. T. H. Steele, district representative of the Amer- 
ican Bureau of Shipping, declares that the City of 
Orange is the largest vessel that has ever been launched 
south of Baltimore. ‘‘It is an achievement of which the 
builders of this vessel and the citizens of Orange—and 
of all Texas—may well be proud,’’ he said. 

With the exception of the spars of Oregon fir, the 
stern and bow-pieces, of live oak, every stick of lumber 
entering into the construction of the vessel is longleaf 
yellow pine. All was manufactured locally, the lumber 
for the vessel being supplied by the Miller-Link Lumber 
Co., which operates mills here. Excepting the engines 
that will furnish auxiliary power for the schooner, all 
other materials used in the construction were purchased 
thru local dealers. 

The vessel was designed and built for Henry Piaggio, 
of Gulfport, Miss., and Orange and his associates in Italy 
by Fred H. Swails, whose headquarters have been in 
Orange for the last fourteen years and who has previ- 
ously built and successfully launched smaller craft here. 

The City of Orange is built especially for the lumber- 
carrying trade and will operate principally between 
Gulf ports and the Italian coast in the yellow pine trade. 
Its capacity is estimated at approximately 1,500,000 
superficial feet of lumber. It is 245 feet in length, 42 
feet in width and its depth of hold is 25 feet. When 
its masts are installed and rigging completed, its draft 
will be about 11 feet light. It is expected to draw 20 to 
22 feet under full load. Auxiliary power: will be sup- 
plied for the boat by two engines of the Diesel type of 
100 horsepower each. These engines are 
here, ready for installation. Shafts and 


Hoping that an incoming tide would permit the launch- 
ing, a number of the special guests of Mr. Piaggio, who 
came to Orange’ seventy strong in three private Pull- 
mans, remained here until Friday. On Thursday they 
were entertained at luncheon by Mr. Piaggio and a dan- 
sante was given in their honor on Thursday evening. 
Conditions, however, made it impracticable to attempt 
the launching until today and comparatively few visitors 
saw the boat glide from its stocks. 

Tonight, following the successful launching, Messrs. 
Piaggio and Swails, owner and builder, respectively, of 
the boat, are entertaining the men who did the actual 
work. Ship carpenters, ‘mechanics and laborers—two 
hundred strong—are guests at a Dutch lunch. 


Other. Ships Building 


A sister ship of the City of Orange, to be a dupli- 
cate of the latter in every particular, is under construc- 
tion in the Swails’ shipyards here and is also well ad- 
vanced toward completion. Alongside this second five~ 
master, a four masted schooner is being built. Tho 
slightly smaller than its sisters, this vessel will carry 
about 1,200,000 feet of lumber and will be a eredit to 
the port the name of which it will carry on its stern. These 
vessels are both being constructed for the Piaggio inter- 
ests and are to be used in the same trade as the City of 
Orange. They, too, are to have engines installed and it 
is expected that the trio will be among the fastest lum- 
ber schooners afloat. All are being built of yellow pine 
furnished by the Miller-Link Lumber Co. 

To Orange, a thriving little city of 10,000 population, 














THE CITY OF ORANGE BEFORE LAUNCHING 


——— 


EXPORTER TO ENLARGE LUMBER-CARRYING FLEET 


Builder of ‘‘City of Orange’ Will Build Four More 
Vessels to Engage in Trans-Atlantic Trad- 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

OrANGE, TEX., Nov. 22.—Henry Piaggio announced 
today that he will immediately begin construction of 
four more vessels similar in type and design to the just 
launched City of Orange. Two of these vessels will be 
built at Swails’ Shipyard, at Orange, and the other two 
will be ecotistructed at Beaumont. Arrangements haye 
practically been completed with the Kirby-Bonner Lum. 
ber Co., of Houston, and the Long-Bell Lumber (o., of 
Kansas City, to furnish the lumber for the latter two 
vessels. F. H. Swails will be the designer of ail four 
vessels, and will supervise the building of them. He 
will open a branch office at Beaumont. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

BEAuMONT, TEx., Nov. 22.—Henry Piaggio, a proni- 
nent lumber exporter of Gulfport, Miss., was in Beau- 
mont today and announced that he will at once begin 
the construction here of two five-masted schooners, each to 
cost $125,000. The vessels will be 280 feet long, with 
46-foot beams and 21-foot holds. Each will have a car. 
rying capacity of 2,000,000 feet. The ships will be 
built entirely of yellow pine except the masts, which will 
be of Douglas fir. The construction will be begun as 
soon as the material can be assembled, and three hun- 
dred men will be employed. It will take six months 
to complete the vessels. Mr. Piaggio will use these 
two vessels, besides two others to be constructed at 
Orange, in exporting lumber to Europe. 


ADVERSE REPORT ON STATE LAW EXPECTED 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 20.—Lumbermen here seem fairly 
confident that the proposed uniform State building law, 
which it is claimed would considerably restrict the use 
of wood in building operations in Massachusetts, will be 
adversely reported on by the special legislative commit- 
tee that has been investigating its provisions and hold- 
ing public hearings. The general opinion is that while 
the committee of legislators may hold that a uniform 
State building law would be a good thing, the passage 
of a law such as now is before them would be unwise. 

If it turns out this way it will not be the result of 
any pressure brought to bear by local lumber dealers, 
for they have held aloof and permitted interests con- 
cerned in various lines of building materials to have a 

free hand. The basis for the adverse re- 








propellers were in position prior to the 
launching: 

Under direction of Capt. G. H. Love- 
land, who is to be master of the new ves- 
sel, work of installing the engines, erect- 
ing the spars and rigging the ship will 
proceed with all possible dispatch. It is 
expected that the vessel will be ready to 
begin loading its first cargo within six or 
seven weeks. Its maiden cargo will be 
loaded from Orange. It is to be under 
American registry and to claim Orange 
as its hailing port. 

Altho launching of the City of Orange 
was delayed, a strong north wind having 
caused an unusually low tide stage on the 
15th—the date selected for the event—the 
several hundred guests who were here for 
the occasion were sumptuously entertained 
and the several features of a celebration that was con- 
ducted by the local Board of Trade, acting in conjunc- 
tion with the owners of the vessel, were carried out as 
planned. 

The principal feature of the occasion was an elaborate 
banquet at the Holland Hotel, with covers laid for 200. 
This affair was unanimously declared by all the ban- 
queters to have been one of the most pleasant of its kind 
they had ever attended. The favors were official Orange 
pennants, to which were sewed the menus, the latter 
printed on white satin in orange colored ink. The ban- 
quet hall was decorated with United States flags and 
Orange pennants, presenting a brilliant scene. 

F. H. Farwell, general manager of the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Co., presided as toastmaster in a most 
able manner. City Attorney Bisland extended a hearty 
welcome to the visitors and a response on behalf of Mr. 
Piaggio was given by Mr. Eastin, of Gulfport, Miss., 
general counsel of the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad. 
Brief talks were made by L. Miller, president of the 
Miller-Link Lumber Co., of Orange; W. T. Stewart, vice 
president and general manager of the Gulf & Ship 
Island Railroad; Capt. T. H. Steele, representative of 
the American Bureau of Shipping; Col. F. B. Merrill, 
of Mobile, introduced as the builder of the Mobile & 
Kansas City Railroad; Capt. J. F. Lucey, president of 
the Lucey Manufacturing Co., of New York, and mem- 
ber of the Belgian Relief Commission; Capt. Henry 
Ulke, commandant of the United States coast guard 
cutter Comanche, here for the occasion; Harry J. Miller, 
of Index, Wash.—too well known to the lumber world 
to require further mention; Dr. E. W. Brown, vice presi- 
dent of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., of Orange, and 
several others. 

While the banquet was in progress the visiting ladies 
were guests at a most delightful reception, given at the 
home of Mrs. W. H. Stark, wife of the president of the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. A dance, originally 
planned to be held on the decks of the City of Orange, 
was none the less enjoyed because of the change in plans 
that was necessary. The visitors declared the hospital- 
ity of Orange to be unexcelled. 








TWO MORE SHIPS BUILDING AT ORANGE 


one of the trio of new Texas ports, the advent of the ship- 
building industry has spelled prosperity. Added to the 
city’s several other industries, a payroll of from $3,000 
to $5,000 a week has resulted from the building of 
ships. The builders estimate that there has been paid 
out in wages to workmen on the City of Orange alone 
about $35,000. 

Its first deep-draft ship arriving in port on Jan. 2 of 
this year, Orange has in the course of the few months 
since that date loaded fifty steamships and sailing ves- 
sels with lumber cargoes for all parts of the world. It 
now comes to the fore as a shipbuilding center in which 
a heavy tonnage is under construction. 

Prominent lumbermen believe that Henry Piaggio, in 
the demonstration of the fact that ships can be built in 
the South and of southern lumber, has blazed the trail 
for an industry that will constantly grow. It is pointed 
out that there is an unparalleled shortage of ships and 
that the time was never more opportune for the opening 
of new ship yards and the conversion of yellow pine 
lumber into ocean carriers of commerce. 





HOOSIER CONCERN EXTENDS ITS OPERATIONS 


New Haven, INp., Nov. 22.—The New Haven Lumber 
& Supply Co., of this city, has bought the business of 
Lothamer & Solway, of Monroeville, Ind. Several years 
ago Lothamer & Solway bought out Schaab & Weirman, 
and a year ago they acquired the Friedline yard, operat- 
ing both yards. The New Haven Lumber & Supply Co. 
intends moving the stock from the yard formerly op- 
erated by Schaab & Weirman to the old Friedline yard, 
where the mill is located, and operate at that place. 
Improvements will be made on the yards and warehouses 
and the New Haven company will carry a complete stock 
of lumber, sash, doors and all other building materials, 
The New Haven Lumber & Supply Co. will operate the 
Monroeville yards under the name Monroeville Lumber & 
Supply Co., all buying to be done at the New Haven 
office by Fred Wehrenberg, who will have charge of the 
yards at Monroeville and also New Haven. 


| port, should it be made as expected, will 

undoubtedly be the strong opposition of 
real estate men who have asserted vehe- 
mently that a single State building com- 
missioner in absolute control of the new 
department would be too much of a 
‘‘ezar’’ with tremendous temptations to 
graft a fortune and wonderful chances 
for making mistakes that would cost the 
public immense sums. 

At a public hearing on the measure held 
at the State House last week, Mayor Wen- 
dell D. Rockwood and Building Inspector 
Jeremiah F. Downey, of Cambridge, ap- 
peared in opposition. They opposed dras- 
tic uniform State building laws and fa- 
vored home rule for cities and towns in 
this matter. They had no objection to 
uniform State laws regarding strength of 
materials ete., but insisted that local com- 
munities should have the benefit of their local pride and 
interest in building regulation with which the com- 
monwealth should not interfere. 


At a hearing on the following day Senator Herbert 
A. Wilson appeared to urge uniform State laws regarding 
materials to be used in buildings and he also urged cen- 
tralization of authority relative to the issuance of permits 
for building construction and repairs. But he insisted 
that each city and town in the State should have the 
right to establish its own regulations for the construc 
re operation and maintenance of buildings of whatever 

ind. 

The committee is to report its findings to the next 
legislature, which convenes eaily next January. 





NORTHERN PINE SHIPMENTS SHOW SUBSTANTIAL GAIN 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Nov. 22.—Shipments of north- 
ern pine lumber for October again showed a substantial 
gain over the same month of last year, according to the 
figures compiled by the Northern Pine Manufacturers 
Association. Only twenty-six mills reported this time, 
as compared to thirty-two last year. Shipments of the 
twenty-six mills last month amounted to 83,802,269 feet, 
compared with 73,640,819 feet last year, an increase 0 
10,161,450 feet, or 13.8 percent. Shipments for ten 
months of the present year were 834,792,176 feet, com- 
pared with 621,232,241 feet for the same mills last year, 
an increase of 34.4 percent. Lath shipments were 14, 
747,400, compared with 14,130,143 for October last 
year, and 152,245,475 for ten months ended with October, 
comPared with 157,445,119 for the same months last 
year. Production of these mills for October was 92,071, 
763 feet, compared with 69,072,675 feet last year, a0 
increase of 22,999,088 feet, or 33.3 percent. For ten 


months, the production was 740,121,607 feet, compared. 


with 658,657,756 feet for the same months last year, 2 
increase of 12.5 percent. Lath production was 22,272; 
500 for October and 189,243,300 for ten months this year, 
to 18,785,500 for October and 186,372,888 for the ten 
months in 1915. 
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RAILROADS CONTINUE BUYING OF FREIGHT CARS 


Wooden Underframe Returning to Favor—New In- 
quiries Call for Wood’s Use Generally 


Railroads thruout the country continue to be heavy 
urehasers of equipment. A few inquiries and orders 
call for all-steel construction for gondola and hopper 
ears but most of the new business involves wood for 
pox, stock and refrigerator cars. The feature events of 
the week are a western line’s inquiry for wooden under- 
frame cars and new buying of box cars by eastern lines. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad or- 
dered 500 and the Erie Railroad 1,000 box cars from 
the American Car & Foundry Co. The former is also 
negotiating for 500 or more hopper or gondola cars. The 
Great Northern Railway has contracted for a part of its 
requirements, awarding 500 refrigerator and 500 auto- 
mobile cars to the Haskell & Barker Car Co. and 1,000 
box cars to the Western Steel Car & Foundry Co. All 
the Great Northern cars are to be constructed with 
wooden underframes. The Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal 
Railway ordered 1,000 hopper cars from Pressed Steel 
Car Co., which has also taken an order from the Carnegie 
Steel Co. for 200 steel cars. The Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad placed an order with the Rodger Ballast) Car 
Co. for 500 ballast cars, an indication that this line will 
undertake considerable construction work next season. 

New inquiries include: Northern Pacific Railway, 1,000 
box cars with steel center constructions and 500 auto- 
mobile cars of the same type; Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railroad, reported in the market for 1,000 wooden under- 
frame box cars, 200 flat and 300 gondola cars; Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway, 2,000 box cars; New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad, 750 steel gondola 
and 500 steel hopper cars: New York Central Lines, 1,000 
composite wood and steel gondolas. Additional buying 
for repairs for the Grand Trunk Railway and the Wa- 
bash Railroad is reported. Previously reported inquiries 
which are still pending include the Great Northern Rail- 
way, 500 stock cars; and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway, 1,000 stock cars. 


REPLACE STEEL WITH WOOD IN FREIGHT CARS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 22.—The Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railroad has asked for bids on 1,500 new freight 
ears to be of practically all wood construction. There 
are to be 1,000 box ears, 
300 gondolas and 200 drop 





= not in proportion to its value and was therefore 
void. 

Under this ruling the lumber interests will be saved 
thousands of dollars in taxes, as the litigation covered 
taxes for a period of years on every acre of timber thru- 
out the State. 


REPORT ON HARDWOOD INSPECTION WORK 


The ‘statement of inspection work for October, 1916, 
issued by the secretary of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, shows total original inspections of 16,- 
522,560 feet and reinspections of 76,380 feet. 
Inspections made by salaried inspectors were as fol- 
OWS: 





Feet Feet 

inspected inspected 
Chicago; T...i<:3s 717,508 Chattanooga, Tenn. 187,065 
Chicago and Louis- Bristol, Tenn..... 133,020 
tL Cra ae 307,208 Asheville, N. C.... 286,077 
Minneapolis, Minn. 676,492 Cincinnati, Ohio... 473,511 
Oshkosh, Wis..... 112,721 Louisville, Ky..... 268,744 
Detroit, Mich..... 227,294 New York, N. Y... 292,106 
St. Louis, Mo.... 900,800 Buffalo, N. Y..... 276,058 
Alton, Piles. on es s/s 276,553 Toronto, Ont..... 245,136 
oo Se | ‘357,873 Philadelphia, Pa.. 619,522 
Memphis, Tenn... .1,103,247 Pittsburgh, Pa.... 221,754 
New Orleans, La.. 542,226 Boston, Mass..... 260,614 
Mobile, Ala....... 206,964 Clarksburg, W. Va. 125,746 
Belena, Ark...sse 329,751 Baltimore, MW.... 69,318 
Nashville, Tenn... 167,537 —_— 
ROU ioe:0. 00's eee 9,384,845 

Inspections made by fee inspectors: 
Manistee, Mich....1,027,481 Petoskey, Mich.... 858,169 


Boyne City, Mich.. 399,814 
Menominee, Mich..2,967,041 
Trout Lake, Mich. 185,874 
Traverse City, Mich. 741,634 


Ludington, Mich.. 161,094 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 769,454 
Oshkosh, Wis..... 

TE ea. 0:4:6:, c,01ee 7,137,715 


H. A. Hoover, chief inspector, made the reinspections 
of 76,380 feet. 


MAMMOTH POPLAR LOG USED AS A FLOAT 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 20.—The quality and the 
quantity of timber that yearly is turned into logs in this 
State remain the same as of old and give every evi- 
dence of continuing so for a great many years more. 
It is true that the timber buyers have to go farther 
afield to secure the needed supplies, but the accompanying 
illustration conclusively proves that the quality and size 
of the timber are unimpaired. At the recent Centennial 
celebration one of the most interesting and striking 
floats in the parade was the yellow poplar log entered as 
a float by the Central Veneer Co., of this city. The log 








INSPECT LOGGING OPERATIONS IN UPPER MICHIGAN 


Forestry Students Study Practical Operations in Woods 
and at Mill—Excellent Camp Food Surprises 


Mounisine, MicH., Nov. 20.—To give the students of 
Wyman’s School of the Woods of this city an opportu- 
nity to study the different logging operations as actually 
carried on in the north woods the entire school went on 
a week’s packing trip thru the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan and inspected some of the largest camps now 
in operation in that region. The foreman, or walking 
boss, was usually willing to part with some of the infor- 
mation he had gained in the ‘‘University of Hard 
Knocks,’’ and the embryo woodsman got many good 
‘*pointers,’’ some~of which can never be taught in the 
class room. The excellent cuisine found in all the camps 
was a surprise to those not accustomed to logging camps. 
The scarcity of woods labor caused one of the foremen 
to remark that he would like to hire the whole bunch. 
The longest trip taken in one day was 25 miles. 

The trip ended with a visit to Manistique, where the 
manufacturing end of the lumber business was studied 
in the large mill of the Consolidated Lumber Co. Other 
industries visited were the box factory, handle factory 
and chemical plant. 

A vacation during the first week of the hunting season 
has been granted the students and nearly all have taken 
the opportunity to secure the one deer allowed by the 
law. 

Recitations for the winter term begin today. 


BUILDING LABORERS MAKE NEW DEMAND 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 21.—Efforts of Chevalier Dom- 
inie d’Alessandro, grand international president of the 
Hod Carriers’, Buildings Laborers’ and Common Labor- 
ers’ Grand International Union of America, to secure 
such high wages for the six or seven thousand common 
construction laborers of Greater Boston that the present 
high cost of spruce frames looks cheap to the building 
contractors by comparison, are to be renewed after a 
rest since last spring. The building laborers are to 
formulate a new demand, which they expect to become 
effective June 1, 1917. Last spring they demanded 42% 
cents an hour, with an ambitious overtime schedule for 
more than eight hours’ work, Saturday half holidays 
and double time for Sundays and holidays. They had 

to be contented with 42% 








bottom or dump ears. 
Much steel heretofore used 
in the construction of such 
cars, especially the gondo- 
las, will be replaced by 
wood. Wooden gondolas 
. will replace the steel type, 
and heavier timbers will be 
used in frames of the box 
cars instead of reinforcing 
steel. No special kind of ‘ 
wood is specified, and bids |__|. 
will include figures on both 2 
fir and yellow pine. W. 
G. Manchester, purchasing 
agent for the railroad, said 
today in regard to the 
change of construction: 
Owing to the difficulty of 


getting fir from the Coast it is probable that yellow pine 
will be used largely in the new cars. 

There are two good reasons for changing to a greater 
Prmttage of wood construction. One is the cost, which 
hi in favor of wooden cars now that steel products are so 

gh. _The other is the matter of deliveries. We are anxious 
to have deliveries on these cars at the earliest possible date, 
and delays in steel shipments are inevitable under present 
conditions. As for the wear of the cars, there is little to 

e said cither way, and we consider the wooden cars practi- 


cally as good for 
of steel. — ) service as those using a larger amount 


DISTRIBUTING EMERGENCY “GRUB BOXES” 


Escanaba, Micu., Noy. 20.—The Northern Forest 
Protective Association is distributing emergency food 
caches in the woods of the northern peninsula, which will 
Provide complete meals for men lost in the woods. These 
socalle| ‘“‘emergeney grub boxes’? are made of metal 
and are porcupine proof. The contents will include hard- 
tack, dried foods, such as eggs, pea soup, beef cubes, 








sugar, cried milk, a pail, skillet, knives, forks and 
Spoons, cups, matches, candles, copies of laws on game 
and forest fires, locations of camps and’ directions for 
em! out if lost. Warnings to use the contents spar- 
in uf Ape given to those who find the boxes, who are re- 


to keep the box closed and fastened, to leave dry 


Wood in pl 
ieiad it ee and not to rob the box as. ‘‘you may 


PPP PPP PPP 


DECLARES TAX TO BE UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


gp — MIss., Nov. 20.—An important case affect- 
i. *y foot of timber in Mississippi was decided in 
court Py lumbermen Monday when the supreme 
Oa tax of 2 State declared that the law assessing a spe- 
ie seins 20 cents an acre was void. The decision came 


a, sult of long litigation brought up from the lower 
the leciet order to test the validity of an act passed by 
ae pei of 1912. This act placed a special acre- 
thruout 1romeenen tax on-timberlands owned and held 
ess kat : State. In rendering the opinion the supreme 
direct 3 , that a special tax of this character was in 
‘property ation of the constitution, which specifies that 
sip aide: shall be taxed in proportion to its value.’? 

court held that the tax in question was on property 
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THE KIND OF YELLOW POPLAR LOGS THAT HAVE MADE INDIANA FAMOUS 
Courtesy “Furniture Worker,’ Cincinnati 


was 32 inches in diameter at the top, 48 feet long and 
sealed 3,000 feet log scale. This fine specimen of Indiana 
yellow poplar was cut in Ripley County and hauled by 
four horses to Indianapolis, a distance of 92 miles. 

H. J. Barnard, general manager of the Central Veneer 
Co., estimated that the log would produce 90,000 feet of 
veneer, largely for use in furniture manufacture. The 
log was absolutely straight and from the outside gave 
every evidence of being of the very finest quality, a con- 
clusion that was borne out by an inspection of the ends. 
In the accompanying illustration a number of employees 
of the company are seen sitting on the log. 





PRESENTS EMPLOYEES WITH SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Nov. 20.—To encourage employees 
to acquire the thrift habit and in appreciation of their 
codperation during the last year, the Kieckhefer Box 
Co., of this city, presented 150 of its employees with a 
savings account in a local bank equal to 5 percent of 
their total salaries for the last twelve months. The 
total of the bonuses was more than $6,000, all accounts 
bearing interest from Oct. 1, 1916. All employees who 
had been with the company for a year received the gift. 
The bank books were accompanied by a letter in which 
the company expressed thanks to the employees for their 
codperation and the hope that the plan might be carried 
out again next year. The last year has been one of the 
most successful in the history of the firm, according to 
John W. Kieckhefer, president of the company. 


USES CENTURY-OLD TIMBER IN BUILDING RESIDENCE 


Danvers, Mass., Nov. 21.—Seth F. Low is building 
an attractive new residence in North Street, on the old 
Richardson estate, which will contain as one of its 
handsomest features lumber which is more than a cen- 
tury old. When he razed the old Richardson home- 
stead he discovered that much of the lumber was as 
sound and strong as when it was cut. Particularly 
pleasing are the hand-hewn oak timbers, and these he will 
use for his beamed ceilings in the new structure, of the 
Colonial type of architecture. 





ee a 


cents an hour for skilled 
laborers and 371%, cents an 
hour for the common sort. 
It is understood that the 
new demand will call for 
something like 45 or 47% 
cents an hour. After Chev- 
alier Dominic d’ Alessandro 
found last spring that the 
building contractors pro- 
posed to have some money 
left over for buying ma- 
terials after paying for the 
most ordinary form of 
building labor, he compro- 
mised and called off the 
strike of about six thou- 
sand men which he had 
caused. Shortly afterward 
there was talk about being 
‘¢sold out’’ and the men went out again, but soon quit 
when they found their jobs were ~being filled. Chevalier 
Dominic d’Alessandro rushed back to Boston and an- 
nounced an investigation, but nothing in particular ever 
came. of it except that the builders have had great diffi- 
culty for some months in obtaining enough labor while 
the value and extent of their contracts have broken all 
previous records for New England. 

The gist of all this is that lumber prices next spring 
seem certain to touch new high levels, labor is likely to 
cost more than ever before, and anyone who is thinking 
of building a mill or a private house in the near future 
would do well to get started quick unless he is willing 
to expend a considerably larger sum than even present 
high quotations would require. 


LAY CORNERSTONE OF SOCIAL INSTITUTION 


New Or.Eans, La., Nov. 20.—The cornerstone of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association Building at Boga- 
lusa was laid last Friday afternoon with appropriate 
ceremonies. Retail business was suspended and the 
plants of the Great Southern Lumber Co., the paper 
mill and the shops and offices of the New Orleans Great 
Northern Railroad were closed to enable the employees 
to attend. Bogalusa’s 1,800 school children had a share 
in the ceremony. Addresses were delivered by Presi- 
dent Walter P. Cooke, of the Great Southern and New 
Orleans Great Northern railroads, and by W. H. Sul- 
livan, mayor of Bogalusa and general manager of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co. The building, erected by 
the generous gift of Mrs. Charles M. Daniels and 
Frank H. Goodyear, jr., will be dedicated to their 
mother, the late Mrs. Frank H. Goodyear. Bogalusa’s 
fine Y. M. C. A. building, it will be recalled, was given 
by Frank H. Goodyear, jr., and dedicated to his father, 
the late Frank H. Goodyear, first president of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. 

PAPA 

THE box industry in the State of Washington uses 
more than a hundred million board feet of lumber an- 
nually and, from the standpoint of material utilized, is 
the most important secondary wood using industry in the 
State. 
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NO IMPROVEMENT SHOWN IN CAR SUPPLY 


Condition Aggravated in Some Sections—Increased Demurrage Rates a Doubtful Help — Southeastern Lumber Business 


Stagnant—Inadequate Coal Supply Forces Shutdowns—A Ray 


PUT PENALTY RATES INTO EFFECT 


Tacoma, WasH., Nov. 18.—With unshipped orders 
amounting to more than 10,400 carloads piling up at the 
mills, the car shortage remain acute in western Wash- 
ington. As an experimental remedy the Washington Pub- 
lie Service Commission Tuesday granted a request of the 
Western Demurrage & Storage Bureau, made on behalf 
of the north Pacific railroads generally, to fix an emer- 
gency penalty rate of demurrage in this State for cars 
retained by consignees over forty-eight hours. The new 
rate, which the railroads are allowed to put into effect 
on one day’s notice instead of the customary thirty, per- 
mits the railroad company to penalize the consignee or 
shipper $2 a car for the first day the car is kept un- 
loaded, $3 for the second day, $4 for the third and $5 
for each successive day thereafter. The commission has 
ordered the rule effective until Dec. 12, when it will de- 
cide whether it shall be continued. Nothing but ship- 
ments within the State are affected, as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has declined to accept the one day 
notice plan. 


RAILROADS PLACE EMERGENCY DEMURRAGE 
RATES ON LUMBER 

SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 18.—In order to make it almost 
compulsory for western shippers to load and unload cars 
promptly, the railroads of the Pacific Northwest have 
placed an emergency demurrage rate on lumber prod- 
ucts, which is even more strict than the $2 a day rate 
in effect lately. The new rates provide for payment of 
$2 for the first day after the forty-eight hours’ free time 
has expired, $3 for the second day, $4 for the third day 
and $5 for each day thereafter. Under these rates it 
will hardly pay to store lumber for any length of time 
in box cars. 

Effective Nov. 9, the Great Northern Railway Co. 
placed an embargo on its cars, not permitting their being 
billed to destinations beyond any of its terminal points. 
This means that shippers located on that line will have 
to wait for foreign cars in which to ship to middle West 
and eastern destinations. A similar embargo has been in 
effect for some time on the Northern Pacific, and it is 
understood that the other transcontinental lines have 
similar plans in view. 








BLAME SHIPPERS FOR SHORTAGE 

CINcINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 21.—Shippers were blamed for 
much of the trouble that has brought about the prevail- 
ing congestion in the transportation conditions of the 
country, by General Manager C. W. Galloway, of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern Lines, at a dinner of the 
Freight Traffic Bureau of Cincinnati tonight. He 
pointed out that shippers could materially assist the rail- 
roads in the present crisis, and mentioned cases where 
from twenty to thirty and as high as sixty days have 
been taken by the consignee before cars were unloaded. 

‘*Tf the consignee would have the necessary machinery 
to release cars rapidly it would be a wonderful help to 
every one concerned,'’ said Mr. Galloway, ‘‘and I would 
advise you to encourage men to release cars promptly. 
The increased demurrage is one way to force a quick re- 
lease of cars, and I regret the increased rates have been 
suspended. If a man is doing his best he need have no 
fear of démurrage rates.’’ 

Mr. Galloway told of cases where individuals or firms 
bought 50 or 100 carloads of a commodity on specula- 
tion, and, having no machinery for unloading, kept the 
goods in the cars and paid the small demurrage required 
by law. He scored the reconsignment of shipments in 
transit and urged that a prohibitive price be charged 
for this reconsignment. 

He predicted the car shortage would get worse in- 
stead of better, especially as the cold weather came on, 
but suggested codperation between shippers and railroads 
as one way of relieving the situation. 


_—n 


EMBARGOES EMBARRASS NEW ENGLAND 
SHIPPERS 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 21—Lumber dealers can see 
little hope of relief for some time to come from the 
almost unbearable conditions brought about by the 
freight embargo enforced since early this month by the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. There 
have been slight modifications of the embargoes en- 
forced by railroads farther south, but the only con- 
cession granted by the New Haven road is the an- 
nouncement that beginning this week the embargo will 
be lifted on less than carload freight, when originat- 
ing in New England or at points on the lines of the 
New Haven and Central New England railroads in 
New York State. This modification is practically of 
no benefit whatever to the lumber trade. 

One of the most threatening features of the lumber 
transportation situation here is the strong possibil- 
ity that the Boston & Maine and Boston & Albany 
railroads may within a few days declare embargoes 
against lumber and some other freight not perishable 
or a necessity of life, where originating on connecting 
lines outside of New England and, perhaps, even when 
originating on connecting New England lines. How- 
ever, receipt this week by lumber shippers and con- 
signees of a communication from the Boston & Maine 
has made them hopeful that access may be maintained 
to supplies of eastern lumber. 











In a communication entitled ‘‘New Haven’s appeal 
to shippers, consignees and agents to help solve the 
car shortage problem,’’ J. O. Halliday, superintendent 
of transportation for that system, makes no prom- 
ise whatever of lifting the embargo which is causing 
sleepless nights for local dealers in southern lumber 
and to a somewhat less extent for the merchants 
handling western lumber. He urges prompter load- 
ing and unloading of cars, and requests the shippers’ 
cooperation therein, saying the embargo remedy will 
be used only as a last resort. 

That the officials of the New Haven system really 
are willing to spend some money to increase facil- 
ities was indicated yesterday when representatives 
appeared before the Public Service Commission to 
secure permission to take two parcels of land in South 
Boston for the construction of a four-track system in 
place of the existing two-track system between Dor- 
chester Avenue and the South Boston freight ter- 
minals. It was stated that $100,000 already has been 
spent there for land to permit the extension and only 
two more parcels are needed. The railroad also asked 
for authority to take land in Plymouth for extension 
of terminal and track facilities in that South Shore 
town. Both requests were taken under advisement 
by the commission. 

Despite denials the impression persists in some 
quarters that there is some connection between the 
embargoes and the desire of the New Haven officials 
for higher demurrage and freight rates. By unanimous 
vote of the Industrial Traffic Conference of New Eng- 
land, meeting in the City Club, an appeal is to be 
made to the chief executives of the five New England 
railroads, and if no relief is found New England ship- 
pers will then place their case before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Washington. 





CAR SHORTAGE HITS COAL SUPPLY 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 22.—The car shortage is being 
felt acutely by lumbermen and other manufacturers in 
Evansville and cities in southern Indiana and western 
Kentucky. John C. Keller, traffic commissioner of the 
Evansville Chamber of Commerce and traffic manager 
of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, has been investigat- 
ing the car shortage for the last several days, but up 
to this time has made no finding. 

As a result of the car shortage many of the large 
manufacturing plants are seriously handicapped by the 
inability to get coal. Coal is retailing at as high as 
19 cents a bushel, and coal operators and dealers say 
that with the coming of cold weather prices will go even 
higher. Coal operators state that they can not and have 
not received nearly enough coal cars during the last sev- 
eral weeks. One large manufacturing plant in Evans- 
ville was forced to close down last week, being unable 
to get coal, and a large pottery here went to half time 
because of the same reason. Many other factories here 
may be forced to close unless the situation improves 
within a week or so. Manufacturers say the situation 
is one of the worst they ever faced and they see no im- 
mediate relief. Most coal mines in this part of the State 
and in western Kentucky are operated on full time. 





CAR SHORTAGE IN FULL FORCE 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Nov. 18.—The most serious car 
shortage on record now holds the entire Southeast in a 
vice-like grip. From the Mississippi River to the At- 
lantic seaboard the southeastern States are suffering 
from a shortage of rolling stock as tley have never suf- 
fered before. In some sections the situation is worse 
than it is in others, but everywhere the mills are more or 
less affected. 

Coming at a time when the mills were ‘‘chock 
ablock’’ with orders, this catastrophe has stunned the 
industry and caused complete consternation among the 
manufacturers. Secretary E. C. Harrel, of the Georgia- 
Florida association, who is just back from a tour of the 
large mills in western Florida and southern Alabama, 
reports that the mills he visited had the largest accumu- 
lations of lumber on hand he has ever seen, and that 
every stick of it was sold and awaiting shipment. Few 
or no cars at all are available at any of the mills and the 
railroads are making no promises. 

The immediate effect of this situation is a complete 
stagnation of business. Some mills have actually closed 
down on account of a shortage of cars; others are still 
running for a while longer against the hope that some- 
thing may arise to clear the skies. 





MAY BURN WOOD INSTEAD OF COAL 


HartiessurG, Miss., Nov. 20.—The car situation has 
become more serious during the last week and relief 
must come soon or a further curtailment in lumber pro- 
duction will be necessary, as the mills have been running 
steadily, each day expecting to get cars to move some 
of their surplus stock; and instead of more cars they are 
getting scarcer and scarcer. Short line railroads as well 
as towns in this section are feeling the effect’ of the car 
shortage, as the supply of coal is getting low and is 
being used up much faster than it is being brought in. 
People using large amounts of coal will soon have to 
use wood if their orders are not delivered promptly. 


of Hope in Alabama 


RELIEVED AT SUSPENSION OF DEMU?!RAGE 


BaLtTiMorE, Mp., Nov. 21.—Members of the lumber 
trade here felt much relieved today to see the a»uounee. 
ment that the Interstate Commerce Commission 5! Wash. 
ington had suspended until March 23 the tari‘!s fileq 
by the railroads increasing the demurrage on freight carg 
as a means of relieving the shortage. Members of the 
trade had received letters from the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, urging them to coiiperate 
in a movement to make representations at Washington 
against the proposed advance as unjust and as involving 
great hardship to the trade. 

The trade takes the view that the cause of the car 
shortage lies with the railroads themselves and that they 
ought not to put the blame upon shippers, who are 
anxious enough to unload shipments as promptly as pos. 
sible. The postponement of the matter will give the 
Baltimore lumbermen ample time to provide for repre. 
sentation at the hearings which will doubtless be held, 





CONSIDER INCREASING RECIPROCAL DEMUR. 
RAGE RATES 

AustTIN, TEx., Nov. 20.—Railroads of Texas in a com. 
plaint which they have formally filed with the railroad 
commission allege that’ the existing car shortage in this 
State is largely due to the policy of shippers in not load- 
ing and unloading cars promptly. In an effort to remedy 
this condition it is proposed that the demurrage charges 
be increased. This matter together with the proposition 
of increasing the reciprocal demurrage rates has been 
set for consideration at a public hearing to take place 
before the railroad commission on Dee. 12. It is also 
planned to reduce the time allowed at point of origin 
of the shipment within which to get the car started, as 
well as the time allowed the car at junction and division 
terminals and at destination. The present rule is to 
allow the railroad forty-eight hours’ time to give notice 
to the shipper of the arrival of a car at destination. It 
is proposed to reduce this time to twenty-four hours, 
At present shippers have forty-eight hours’ free time in 
which to unload a car; after that the charge is $1 a day 
a ear. The roads ask that the charges be made $2 for 
the first day, $3 for the second day, $4 for the third day 
and $5 for the fourth day and each day thereafter. It 
is also proposed that the railroads shall be required to 
move a car not less than seventy-five miles a day as com- 
pared with the present required movement of thirty 
miles a day. Some of these prospective changes in the 
demurrage rules are suggested by the railroad commis- 
sion on behalf of the shippers and others by the railroads, 
The original complaint, however, came from the railroads. 





SEE END OF SHORTAGE AT HAND 

MontcomeEry, AuA., Nov. 20.—Local officials of the 
Southern Railway have confirmed the statement that 
3,000 cars will be delivered to the main lines within 
sixty days. The statement also is verified that eighteen 
large locomotives have been ordered from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Co. for the entire system of the Southern. 
The engines werg purchased for the hauling of freight, 
which the officials believe will be heavy in a few months. 

It is stated, and verified by Alabama officials of the 
company, that 1,500 cars have been placed in service in 
this territory since July 1. Other railroads are codperat- 
ing with the Southern and Louisville & Nashville to re 
lieve the serious situation that has resulted from the cat 
shortage. 

Railroad officials in Montgomery believe that the car 
shortage situation will be a thing of the past within the 
next month. Lumbermen and others in the Montgomery 
district are getting along as best they can with the 50 
percent decrease in the number of cars. The lumbermen 
are hopeful that the situation will soon be relieved. 





SHOULD PUT ON MOTIVE POWER TO MOVE CABS 


’ _ Butter, Ino. 

We may be having a brain storm, but. in every pape 
we pick up about the first thing we see is something on 
the car shortage and there is one side that we have not 
seen touched upon yet’ that we believe would relieve the 
situation to a great extent, if some move were made i 
that direction. That is for someone with authority t0 
make the railroads put on motive power to move the cars 
they have. 

At present we are told by one who knows that the 
Wabash Railroad has every siding and some of the pass 
ing tracks full of cars that it can not move owing to 4 
shortage of engines. We know that this extends from 
Detroit to Peru and probably on down the line. Prat 
tically every siding in Butler is full of cars waiting’? 
be moved. ; 

We are unloading a car of brick shipped from Dat 
ville, Ill., a distance of 173 miles, that was nine days 
the road. Another car received not long ago ‘rom the 
same place was seventeen days in reaching Butler. We 
have a car of lumber from the South that has been out 
five weeks and is still out. These are just common 
occurrences, as every lumber dealer knows. Y¢t, ar 
a new ruling we have to pay $2 demurrage for the firs 
day, $3 for the second, $4 for the third and $5 from 
then on until car is released. : 

If the railroads had to pay demurrage for 2 delay 


delivery of cars the same as we have to pay after they 


(Continued on page 52) 
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~ CAR SHORTAGE HEARING AT LOUISVILLE ENDS 


Will Be Continued at Washington, However— Investigation Is Confined to Coal Car Famine, and Result Is Marked—Rail- 
roads Required to Make Daily Reports on Movements of Cars 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 22.—Altho practically every 

session of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s probe, 
starting at Louisville Nov. 3 and winding up today, has 
been given over to the coal car shortage a great deal of 
good lias been done in the matter of general equipment. 
Lumbermen of the South, who were getting about 35 to 
40 percent of their needed equipment in which to make 
shipments four weeks ago are now getting between 50 
and 60 percent, and it is thought that it will not be 
many weeks before conditions return to normal. While 
the hearing has been devoted to getting coal into the 
northern districts, where it is badly needed, the carriers 
have apparently seen the handwriting on the wall and 
have decided that it is time to begin observing service 
rules and working together, it being realized that other- 
wise it would be only a matter of a short time before 
they would be forced to observe service rules and the 
rights of all competing carriers. 
- One of the most important developments of the entire 
hearing came on-Tuesday, Nov. 22, when the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad, at the request of Commissioner 
McChord, lifted its embargo on coal cars moving north 
of its terminals, after the matter had been argued for 
several days and strong pressure brought to bear by 
northern interests and the coal interests. This embargo 
went into effect Oct. 28, when the company had but 39 
percent of coal car equipment on its lines. By Nov. 22 
the percentage had risen to 60. 

It was stated last week that the end of the hearing 
was in sight, with the conference of the committee of 
executives representing the American Railway Associa- 
tion which, after a conference in New York, were to 
come to Louisville to appear before Commissioner Mc- 
Chord. The committee appeared on Friday afternoon, 
Nov. 17, and went into executive session. 


Altho no statement was forthcoming it is understood 
that this committee, of which Charles H. Markham, 
president of the Illinois Central, is chairman, outlined 
a plan for placing the car shortage matter in the hands 
of an executive board represented by members of the 
railway association, and one or more members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, this committee to have 
full power to act in the matter of prompt release of 
ears for the benefit of such sections of the country as 
are most affected by the shortage. It was reported that 
the findings of the committee would be submitted before 
the full membership of the commission at once and that 
a meeting of the body would shortly be held in Wash- 
ington. 

The course to be followed by this joint committee rep- 
resenting the carriers and the commission is outlined in 
a few paragraphs contained in a written interview given 
out by Chairman Markham, who defined the car shortage 
as ‘fan emergency growing out of the European war.’’ 
The statement reads: 


The present unprecedented situation demands emergency 
measures for relief. It would certainly seem unwise to 
predicate radical legislation to govern the future operations 
on conditions which are the outgrowth of a war such as the 
world has never known before. 

The American Railway Association has delegated full au- 
thority to this committee to handle the car shortage situ- 
ation. We propose to increase the per diem charges on Dec. 
1, on which date we expect the proposed increase in de- 
murrage charges will go into effect. We also propose to 
put into effect on Jan. 1, the earliest practicable date, pen- 
alties for the diversion of any delays to equipment. In the 
meantime the committee of transportation officers, co- 
operating with the Interstate Commerce Commission at 
Washington, will obtain reliable information as to the 
actual shortage existing in different parts of the country. 
The committee will ask the roads which have more cars 


than ihey own to send cars to the roads where the shortage 
is the most acute. 


The committee of transportation men which will work 
on ‘< problem and which was named in Mr. Markham’s 
interview is as follows: W. L. Parks, vice president of 


the ‘linois Central; W. A. Worthington, vice president 


or te Southern Pacifie; E. J. Pearson, vice president, 

New } ork, New Haven & Hartford; E. H. Coapman, 

vice president, Southern Railroad; C. M. Sheaffer, gen- 

he é “perintendent of transportation, Pennsylvania Rail- 
fale 


j and George Hodges, chairman and secretary of 
aly v Service Commission, American Railway Associa- 
TI committee of executives which sat in council with 
“aN ssioner McChord included C. H. Markham, W. G. 
ay " president of the Central of New Jersey; H. E. 
yran, viee president of the Chicago, Burlington & 
saul E. J. Pearson, vice president of the New York, 
ew -taven & Hartford; and G. L. Peck, vice president 
of the Pennsylvania, 
h Tt s thought here by those who have followed the 
= x that the commission will tentatively accept the 
Pian of the railroad executives and give it a trial. ~ In 
9 onditions improve the plan may be continued in 
z On the other hand, if no improvement is shown 
= _ inmission is expected to step in and take action 
iti will compel the railroads to restore normal con- 


“ime Given Over to Hearing of Daily Reports 


ops tically the entire time during the final days of 
x ouisville hearing was given over to hearing the 
i oe of the Various earriers which had been in- 
St'ccted by Commissioner McChord, thru a proclamation, 








to return all foreign coal car equipment on their lines. 
Several of the lines, which had not put in an appearance 
at the hearing, were summoned thru telegraphic sub- 
poenaes issued by Commissioner McChord early last 
week. Among these lines were the Grand Trunk, Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific, Mobile & Chicago, and Mo- 
bile & St. Louis. Every railroad summoned to appear 
before the commissioner has been handing in daily re- 
ports showing conditions on its lines, coal car equipment 
held, and that returned. 

The commission at this hearing has endeavored to get 
the coal car situation and refrigerator car troubles 
cleaned up, and has paid little if any attention to other 
types of rolling stock, such as box, furniture, automobile 
and flat cars. The box car proposition is such a big one 
that it will be taken up at the hearing in Washington, 
following the adjournment of the local hearing. 

News was received during the latter part of last 
week to the effect that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in a decision at Washington, had suspended the 
proposed progressive demurrage charge favored by most 
of the carriers and also by many shippers, who are in 
position to guarantee early unloading after cars are 
placed. Many other shippers, especially those taking 
advantage of the reconsignment privilege, have been 
strongly opposed to the measure and are glad that such 
action was taken by the commission. 

While the carriers have for the most part held to- 
gether in the present shortage, a bomb shell was thrown 
into the hearing last week when Attorney F. M. Galla- 
gher, representing the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, threat- 
ened criminal and civil proceedings against all trans- 
portation companies holding the company’s equipment. 
He said the company was on the verge of applying to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for the right to insti- 
tute such proceedings. 

Reports received Saturday from the roads, relative 
to return of equipment, showed that many of the car- 
riers are observing the proclamation, while others are 
endeavoring to sidestep. Several roads showed that they 
were endeavoring to relieve congestion in yards and on 
private lines and get cars back to the owning lines.. Most 
of the reports have shown an improvement in condi- 
tions. Reports were also read from a number of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s car checkers or inspec- 
tors, there being ninety at work on the matter of check- 
ing up service violations at this time. 

O. C. Castle, car service agent of the Southern Pacific, 
on the stand, stated that a compulsory order for the 
return of all foreign equipment to the owning lines 
would result in a great economic loss and for a time would 
make conditions worse than they now are, it meaning a 
withdrawal of 1,000,000 cars, which would be crossing 
one another over double track systems, thru terminal and 
junction points, and creating a tremendous empty mile- 
age in every State of the union. Mr. Castle further 
stated that while this transportation of empties was 
under way the shippers would be hurt still more thru 
commodities lying idle awaiting cars which were return- 
ing homeward empty. He believed that if such action 
were taken’ the shippers would do the most crying and 
that it looked as tho it was up to the carriers to make 
satisfactory arrangements with one another. Mr. Castle 
referred to the panic of 1907, when he was statistician 
for the American Railway Association. During the panic 
many hundreds of thousands of cars were lying idle all 
over the country. The railroads in an effort to get rid 
of these cars and save the 30 cents a day charge, then 
in effect, caused such a blockading of terminals with 
empties that conditions at once grew worse. The empty 
mileage also was so great that losses were piled up for 
many railroads. 

J. S. Marvin, traffic manager of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, in taking the stand, denied 
that the automobile manufacturers had failed to observe 
car service rules and were holding cars. He claimed that 
dealers, knowing little about traffic regulations, had in 
some instances been guilty of holding cars under demur- 
rage, but that the manufacturers had endeavored to abide 
by the rules and improve conditions. He also stated that 
the industry was being hurt thru automobile cars being 
held away from home lines. 

William Mosby, of the Cotton Belt, while on the stand 
stated that 75 percent of the cotton crop had been 
moved, the movement coming early this year, due to the 
price and demand, but that at this time there are 14,000 
bales of cotton on the company’s line and no ears in 
which to move them. It was stated that at the present 
rate it would take until March to get the balance 
shipped, while it should be moved in thirty days under 
normal conditions. 

A radical change in the present per diem charge for 
ears and a big increase should be made, according to 
Frank G. Minnick, superintendent of car service of the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. Mr. Minnick was of the opinion 
that some roads make no effort to secure sufficient equip- 
ment for their own use, but levy on other roads. A high 
per diem charge, he asserted, would make it pay them 
to own their own cars. Mr. Minnick was opposed to a 
penalty for diversion of cars, one of the rules proposed 
by the special committee of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation for the prevention of car shortage, Mr. Min- 
nick figuring that such a penalty would be a severe 
hardship. He favored the plan of equalization of cars 
between roads as a solution of the shortage, such a plan 


enabling roads to hold at least 100 percent equipment, 
and not being forced to return all foreign cars, and wait 
a long interval for the return of the road’s own cars. 


Wants Figures on Gross and Net Earnings. of Railroads 


Plans to obtain figures of gross and net earnings of 
the carriers during a fifteen-year period were outlined 
on Monday by Commissioner McChord, the announcement 
coming unexpectedly toward the close of the testimony 
of O. F. Clark, superintendent of transportation of the 
Grand Trunk. The commissioner asked Mr. Clark if the 
earnings of the company had been on the upgrade for 
the last fifteen years and, when assured that the line’s 
income had increased with age, stated that he had de- 
cided to include in the record statements showing earn- 
ings for a period of fifteen years, in an effort to show 
that rate increases may or may not be needed to enable 
the roads to buy additional equipment. Such informa- 
tion may have a decided effect in case any plan is placed 
before Congress providing a general increase in freight 
rates. 

Commissioner. McChord said: 

It has been suggested here that an increased freight rate 
would enable the railroads to buy more equipment and there- 
by eliminate car shortages in the future. Now, I intend to 
include in the record tabulation of the gross and net earn- 
ings, dividend payments and additions to surplus funds as 
shown in the annual report of the railroads during the last 
fifteen years to determine whether or not such an increase 
would be justified. 


**T think that would be an excellent idea,’’ answered 
Mr. Clark, as he left the witness chair. 

The principal action on Tuesday was in connection with 
the statement of Attorney W. A. Northeutt, of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, who, while protesting against the stand 
taken by the commission in requesting that the coal car 
embargo on cars going north of the Ohio River be lifted, 
stated that the road had yielded to the desire in an effort 
to improve conditions, but felt that it would only be a 
few days until the cars of the Louisville & Nashville were . 
scattered all over the country. Mr. Northeutt continued: 


But notwithstanding these fears, the management of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. does not wish to place 
itself in the attitude of refusing to carry out the command 
of the commission. It greatly appreciates the assistance of 
the commission in this matter and desires to codperate to 
the fullest extent with the commission in its efforts to solve 
the difficulties under which it and its patrons are laboring 
and has, therefore, determined to yield to the expressed 
judgment of the commission and will cancel its embargo. 


Hearing to Be Continued in Washington 


Following the statement of the Louisville & Nashville, 
Commissioner McChord announced that thru some mis- 
taken idea it had been reported that the hearing would 
close in Louisville on Tuesday, but announced that the 
hearing would not wind up in Louisville until Wednesday, 
and would be continued in Washington, and that formal 
orders would be issued by the entire Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; that railroads would not’ be required 
to keep representatives in Washington, but that they 
would be required to continue sending in daily reports 
of coal car movements. 

Continuing the commissioner said: 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has made up its 
mind that this situation must be cleared up. If the carriers 
are not able, or if they are not willing to have a fair dis- 
tribution of cars, something must be done to bring about 
that result, even to the extent of taking the distribution of 
such cars out of the hands of the carriers. I do not mean 
to say that the commission will do that, but there is a 
power that can bring about that result. If this situation is 
not altered I want to emphasize the fact that when we ad- 
journ to Washington the commission will, and very speedily, 
with the assistance and help that we expect from the special 
committee of the American Railway Association, clear up this 
situation and do something constructive that will prevent 
this situation from occurring again. 

Rumors have gained strength to the effect that with the 
close of the hearing in Louisville the commission appointed 
by the railroads, to sit with one member of the commission 
in Washington, will take charge of the case. That commis- 
sion will not take charge of this case. The special commit- 
tee will endeavor to remedy, all of the trouble, but if it does 
not the Interstate Commeree Commission will, and if the 
commission needs further oral information the carriers will 
be advised to appear. In the meantime the reports will be 
sent in daily. 


Wednesday was given over almost entirely to hearing 
a few of the smaller roads, the last witness called being 
E. E. Winters, West Virginia commissioner of rail- 
roads, of the Public Service Commission. His testimony 
was relative to conditions at the West Virginia mines 
and was of a technical description. 

Following Mr. Winter, J. Van Norman, representing 
lumber. and other shippers, called attention to the fact 
that by raising the present per day mileage of freight 
cars from twenty-five miles to twenty seven and a half 
it was estimated that the use of 250,000 additional cars 
could be secured and much of the present trouble avoided. 
Mr. Norman further stated that the hearing had brought 
out the fact that the shortage was due to the following 
causes: Unequal distribution of cars; delays at ter- 
minal points and in the movement of cars, and delay 
in loading and unloading. 

The hearing came to an end shortly before 4 o’clock, 
when the commissioner announced that the hearing had 
not been closed, and that further witnesses if needed 


will be called by the commission at Washington. 
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By William Chalmers Qovert, Author of “Glory of the Pines, A Cale of the Ontonagon’’ 


Sure! wait a minute! Of course, you feel proud of 
the year’s work. You have reason to do so. You have 
met all kinds of obstacles and won out. You have 
done things and the joys of conquest are yours. There 
is a glint in your eye and a ring in your voice that 
tell of the good cheer in your heart. But let us analyze 
your feelings. Everybody uses the laboratory test now- 
a-days in order to get at bottom facts of reality. 
You can never know even a pine stump by looking 
at it on the outside, tho you see it every day. You 
must distill it and tabulate its byproducts before you 
can be sure you really know your stump. When the 
chemist has used his retorts and condensers and handed 
you his stump formula, then you’re acquainted with 
the charred, insignificant article of the cut-over 
country. 

When men feel good, the sensation is often mistaken 
for gratitude. It is a mistake easily made. For in- 
stance, take a situation like the following: Here is 
a healthy man on the outside of a Thanksgiving din- 
ner. There was in connection with the dinner a 
young roast turkey that tipped the beam at sixteen 
pounds the day before the ax fell. Thru the autumn 
it had walked the stubblefields like a king. They 
stuffed it with chestnuts and flanked it on the 
right as it lay on the table with a boat of giblet 
gravy and on the left with a dish of Wisconsin cran- 
berries, crimson as sunset. There were sweet pota- 
toes oozing with sugar and a consignment of steam- 
ing squash, yellow as gold, and a succotash combina- 
tion that upset all the dope of the cook books. The 
celery, ricked up like Abe Lincoln’s rails on Saturday 
night, was white and snappy, while a pyramid of bak- 
ing powder biscuits poured out live steam every time 
one of the crisp, brown lids was opened. Besides, there 
were a fleet of mince pies convoyed by. two glass 
pitchers of apple cider with the aroma of the orchard 
still in it and a peck of cracked shellbarks from the 
old woods pasture; and goodness knows what else 
mother and the girls kept bringing out of the sweet- 
smelling kitchen for thirty delicious minutes. I say 
get a Thanksgiving dinner like this with all its jolly 
fellowship and happy small talk properly located in 
- the well equipped stomach of which you are the fortu- 
nate owner. Of course, there should be no haste in 
the matter, for expansion of the walls of the central 
digestive organ, even in the healthiest of men, should 
take place gradually. 

Now then, in this atmosphere of cordiality and con- 
tentment shove your chair back and look around the 
table carefully at, the family, one by one, while some 
one of the youngsters starts the victrola singing ‘‘The 





Little Gray Home in the West.’’ All the while keep 
in your mind the fact that you clipped off two-thirds 
of the mortgage on the hearthstone during the last 
twelve months and that that bale of old, mildewed 
stock certificates of the Ivy Green corporation that 
you chalked off as obsolete ten years ago woke from 
the dead one day last July and started shedding 7 
percent coupons like the paper snow storm that hit 
Eliza as she was crossing the ice ahead of the blood- 
hounds. More and still better, recall the fact that 
not one of the fifty-seven varieties of ills enumerated 
in the country doctor’s annual report hit you or any 
of your happy outfit that have just led the attack on 
the now devastated table. Get all this into your sys- 
tem and you are a strange man indeed if you are not 
having some very definite feelings and plenty of them. 

Now be careful. Here is where you need to look your 
feelings in the face a couple of times in order to recog- 
nize them. You have eaten a dinner good enough for 
a king and you now have what the physiologist calls 
a fine reaction. He means that your nerves have let 
down their tension, your capillaries in the blood canals 
feel the tonic effect of a fresh, warm tide sweeping up 
from the main centers while your heart is beating a 
happy little tune like the piston of a light running en- 
gine. There is certainly nothing wrong with the feel- 
ing. It is in giving it a name you may make your 
mistake. Gratification is a long way from gratitude. 
You are gratified but are you grateful? One is a 
pleasurable stimulation of your animal sensibilities, 
the other is a great, big holy emotion that will start 
you looking up the street number of the hungry chap 
who last week lost his job in the Old Oak mill yard 
and who went home early coughing his head off. He is 
sitting there this minute, pale and sick, and with a 
strange, far-away look in his eyes. Between his cough- 
ing spells he smiles at his three little girls who are 
making life merry by dressing up stove wood sticks 
for dolls and pretending they had a Thanksgiving 
turkey today instead of beef liver. 

Gratitude is the thing that harnesses up your pleas- 
urable feelings. With the joy bells ringing in your 
heart like the chimes in Father Bouvard’s church it 
starts you down the street with enough good-will 
inside of you to save a world and a big, bulging basket 
of good things that the sick man and his family 
haven’t seen since ‘‘poor luck’’ hit them four years 
ago, following his first spell of pleurisy. You know 
now what the feeling we call gratitude is without 
consulting Webster’s dictionary. It is lighting your 
face with a glow that comes from inside and the folks 
have not heard such a soft note of kindness in your 


voice since the time you cleaned up that big wad on 
the Burnham deal and immediately got close and dread. 
fully important down street. And when you set the 
basket down on the table in Alee Rooney’s little front 
room and noted the battery of little eyes falling on 
it from the kitchen door where his shy youngsters 
had taken up their position, something new got loose 
inside your ‘heart. You found yourself talking conf. 
dentially to the lumber shover who was having trouble 
with his breath. You told him how you worked on the 
boom at 14 and had your winters in the woods and 
earned your pay from the time you were 10. 

He listened attentively to your story and you eer. 
tainly surprised ourself by the things you said. Then 
with a look in his eye that made you feel quite shaky 
in your throat. he said: ‘‘Mr. Manly, I’ve had 4 
pretty tough time in my life and it looks as tho I’m 
in for something worse with my mortgage on the shanty 
and these hungry children and me without work until 
I get stronger, but I want to tell you I never had a 
man sit down and talk to me like this before in afi 
my life. I never knowed you, Mr. Manly, for all that 
I’ve worked around the plant ten years. I’m awful 
glad to have you come and see me. It’s done mea 
world of good. That there basket is handier than you 
know, Mr. Manly. I’ll declare I don’t’ know what 
I’m going to do. Say, children, come and shake hands 
with Mr. Manly and thank him for the basket.’’ The 
little awkward squad came forward to do their duty 
and took you by the hand and you saw deep down into 
their souls thru brown eyes that sparkled and danced 
as they lined up like an old-fashioned spelling class, 
You will never forget the look in Rooney’s eyes when 
you handed him his pay check just as tho he had earned 
it, nor the long, steady look he gave you without words 
when you told him his pay would go on for three 
months if he was laid by that long. 

Gratitude is gratification saying to itself: ‘‘Here, 
I have had a good time and enjoyed myself, now let 
me get out and make someone else happy.’’ When 
gratification lies back in some easy chair and forgets 
the other fellow it soon becomes bitter, even bestial. 
The old Romans were experts on matters of gratifica- 
tion. They knew the last word in the art of selfish 
indulgence. They had dinner courses of peacocks’ 
tongues, humming birds on toast, pearls dissolved in 
wine, with sparkling fountains and perfumed air be- 
sides innumerable features for their physical delight 
that modern spenders in smart sets are trying to ape. 
The Romans got no further than gratification. Grati- 


tude was an undiscovered word in the selfishness of 
The result was that the glory and the 
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‘*A little bit of human gentleness can spread its tender atmosphere over the lives 


of busy, occupied, careless men’’ 
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reatness of Rome collapsed. Her armies that had 
enquered the world under the greatest military lead- 
ers of history melted away. Down the roadways of the 
Empire went the remnant of a great world commerce 
qnd ships that knew no fear of the sea rotted at the 
quays, while the souls of her men and women rotted 
in the selfish indulgences of a life of unhindered grati- 
fication. Her great architects and artists had no 
successors and in her degeneration and moral weakness 
the barbarians of the North swept down upon her and 
ended a career that thru seven hundred years had 
dazzled the world. ; 

No man is safe from the snares of self-gratification 
unless he gives free rein to gratitude. When human- 
ity gets a place on the program of a selfish man and he 
pegins to figure how he can have a good time by making 
others glad, then he is pretty sure to escape the stag- 
nation and decay that poison all tides that come in but 
never gO out. ; 7 

Some years ago, on the Duluth train filled with busy, 
hustling men rushing to the Zenith City that Proctor 
Knott christened with his fulsome praise, there was a 
poor, little mother nearing the end of her long trip. 
She was worn out by the care of four children, the 
youngest about eighteen months old. The children, es- 
pecially the youngest, always carried a full head of 
steam on and gave the tired little woman no rest, night 
or day. A Pullman berth had been out of the question 
for this little brood of pilgrims. The tariff was too stiff 
for the pay that Nelson drew out of the Superior Mills. 
The little mother, thin and gaunt, nestled her head on 
the back of the seat. Her limp arms were trying to 
hold in check the vigorous youngster that was doing 
his best to climb to her drooping shoulders and play 
peek-a-boo with the twins that clung to her skirts, 
when the train swayed. The oldest, less than 6, was 
asking everlasting questions and getting no answers. 
The night had been long in the seats on the Omaha 
train and sleeping was very uncomfortable, except 


for the youngsters that the little mother spread around 
on the cushions. There were no other women on the 
train. Business, business was all the crowd thought of. 
The trucks talked ‘‘ business, business’’ as they hit the 
joints with a rythmic beat. The Mesaba Range was 
the talk of the world. Leech Lake and Cloquet pine 
were on everybody’s tongue, while mills, elevators, and 
No. 1 hard, together with dock property and corner 
lots, were the themes that kept the trainload of men 
as talkative as a crowd at a horse race at the county 
fair. The children tugged away at the little mother 
whose waning strength was about gone. ’ 
What a self-centered, heedless lot of men! Is there 
not someone in all that bunch of busy, prosperous men 
with a little milk of human kindness in his system? 
Would a fellow that offered his help and threw some 
kind of a life line to this travel-worn woman and her 
kiddies get the ‘‘haw-haw’’ from men who were ac- 
customed to attend to their own business strictly? Let 
us see. A big-armed fellow with a face like 8 a. m. 
in June laid down his paper after looking at the pale, 
little woman over the top line for quite a while. He 
came down the aisle, rolling down his shirt sleeves 
and composing his mouth for a speech. He sailed into 
port, made his address in a quiet tone and sailed out 
down the aisle with ‘‘Battling Nelson,’’ aged eighteen 
months, in his arms. Everybody caught on. Something 
hit the crowd all at once. Every fellow began to get 
into the game. They dug up candy, apples, and noisy 
pocket pieces while they tweeked the chubby toes and 
yanked the little, fat, bare foot that hung down over 
the big man’s arms as he walked the crowing youngster. 
They shouted baby talk and hearty approval of the 
fellow who had nerve and sense enough to meet such 
an emergency. Another man who looked the part of a 
banker successfully took the twins in hand and ran a 
stiff game of ‘‘pat-a-cake’’ and a couple of handker- 
chief tricks, while the youngsters sucked the red sticks 
of candy by which they had been bribed. The 6- 


year-old looked at the saws and gimlets and jack planes 
in a catalog of a St. Paul hardware house with which 
at that moment a traveling man was doing a fine busi- 
ness with the Juvenile trade exclusively. All the while 
the little, peaked mother was sleeping soundly. The 
train crew were ‘‘on!’’? The brakemen boxed the news 
boy on the mouth just as he was about to bawl his 
goods at the head of the aisle. The loud talk of the 
busy crowd softened to a gentle murmur with men con- 
stantly glancing over their shoulders at the little 
woman in her first undisturbed rest in six years. The 
various gentlemen tending baby were embarrassed by 
the offers of help they could not accept. 
_ The transformation of the noisy, busy crowd of men 
into a sympathetic company talking softly in order that 
a little worn Swede mother might sleep was most amaz- 
ing! But the change of vocabulary from the last quota- 
tions of the St. Paul tickers and other market chatter to 
real, old fashioned baby talk by men who walked about 
and chucked the babies of the sleeping mother under 
the chins and played ‘‘ peek-a-boo’? with them from 
between their fingers, was still more significant of the 
way a little bit of human gentleness can spread its soft, 
tender atmosphere over the lives of busy, occupied 
and even careless men. The train whistled for Duluth 
and the little mother woke up with surprise and a new, 
fresh look in her eyes. The ‘‘play grounds commit- 
tee’ reported to her and returned their charges with 
interest represented in greenbacks and _ incidental 
goodies and the happiest trainload of men that ever 
arrived at Duluth climbed out of the long, green 
coaches and melted away, leaving the little mother and 
her youngsters in the big husky arms of Nelson, who 
needed no help whatever in making his welcome plain. 
Thus all life is beautified and made worth while when 
men harness their gratified feelings and set them to 
serving others. Their gratification is transferred into 
gratitude. 
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Future of the Lumber Industry 








The paper read by R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis., 
at the Spokane conference of lumbermen and timber 
owners on Nov. 14 has attracted considerable atten- 
tion and is considered quite a masterly review of the 
situation. The paper is too long to republish in full 
as it would take several pages of space, and this is 
perhaps unnecessary inasmuch as Mr. Goodman in his 
historical treatment of the subject reviewed a num- 
ber of facts and a number of statements of other 
authorities that have already received publication. An 
effort will be made, however, to publish a sufficient 
review of these facts to cover the main points, in 
addition to quoting Mr. Goodman at some length in 
the more important and original conclusions of the 
address, ‘ 

Timber Ownership in the West 


Mr. Goodman started out by pointing out the differ- 
ence between timber ownership in the East and in 
West. In the East the-carrying of timber is usually 
incident to direct lumber manufacture. The timber is 
owned by men who are operating sawmills or are 
planning to do so in the near future. In the Wesi 
there are large timber holdings which have no such close 
relation to lumber manufacture. This fact complicates 
the western situation when the usual theory of carry- 
ing charges is applied under which at 8 percent com- 
pounded for interest, taxes ete., timber worth $2 a 
thousand today would be worth $93.80 in fifty years. 

Continued Mr, Goodman: 

This is interesting but nothing to be alarmed about. It is 
based on the unfortunate habit some of us have of insisting 
on counting chickens before they are hatched. ‘Timber is 
simply a natural resource. Lumber, lumber uses, lumber 
prices, are man made. The lumber industry is the process 
of liquidating the timber. Whether the price of lumber 
yields 50 cents or whether it yields $5 a thousand on the 
timber cut depends more upon the men behind the tree than 
on the tree itself. * * * The old idea that timber pos- 
Sessed an inherent destiny by virtue of which it can reap 
an automatic profit for its owner has passed. If the timber 
owner wants a profit it is up to him to-do what he can to 
assist the lumber industry to develop that profit. We have 
no sympathy for the timber owner who spends his winters at 
Palm Beach and his summers in Maine and says to Mr. 
Downman: “I am not interested in trade extension, I am 
not manvfacturing any lumber.” 

Mr. Goodman then made some statistical review of 
western forests indicating that they contain one-half 
of the standing timber in the United States, including 
Montana and Idaho with the coast States. Of this 
two-fifths is Government timber and three-fifths under 
Private ownership. Of the privately owned timber 80 
percent is in the possession of timber owners each of 
Which owns in excess of 60,000,000 feet. In 1909 there 
were over 90,000 employees in the lumber industry of 
these States, or 40 percent of the total wage earners. 

Pe ad Goodman then quoted Mr. Allen's brief to the 
sgl Trade Commission, showing an average realiza- 
oe at the mill of $13 a thousand feet and an average 
ost of production of $11.05, leaving a margin of $1.95. 
Ah production of Douglas fir in Washington and 
Pg ne which Mr. Allen’s brief was confined, this 
= ls to not quite $11,000,000. The taxes 
ao ce ely owned timber, logging plants ete., were 
sly 5,500,000, and with fire protectign something 
sad x SF000/000, in 1913. Manufacture of fir in that 
allowing on? Wa8 on a basis of price less than cost, 

"ng anything whatever for stumpage. Mr. Good- 





man asked as to whether this situation will improve 
in the future and said: 

I believe it will. It will not do so automatically, nor will 
it do so to the full measure of 6 percent annually compounded 
interest on stumpage that is today valued at $1 to $1.50 a 
thousand and must wait for twenty or thirty or forty years 
for its turn to be cut. The spectacular compounding of 
interest is a hopeless dream. but there are sound, intrinsic 
values in the timbers of the West despite the figures we have 
seen presented to the trade commission. 

We have thoroly digested this situation and see inevitable 
ruin in these computations, yet we have in our hearts the 
still small voice of hope. We have seen the trees—they make 
their own appeal. We are confident of their ultimate value. 

Trend of Lumber Production 


Mr. Goodman then turned his attention to the gen- 
eral trend of lumber production. The picture for the 
last ten years or so is a gloomy one, with a decreasing 
consumption of lumber and no increase in price to meet 
carrying charges on timber. Back of that time, how- 
ever, for thirty’ to sixty years prior to 1907 the ad- 
vancing price of lumber covered amply the timber 
carrying burden. In the last ten years some factors 
have had their effects, which Mr. Goodman summarized 
as: First, a change from rural to urban population 
and the consequent decrease per capita in consumption 
of lumber; second, the enormous production of sub- 
stitute building materials; third, changes in marketing 
methods of commodities in general that the lumbermen 
have failed to keep abreast with, such as the branding, 
trademarking and guaranteeing of material to the 
consumer; fourth, the separation of the lumber in- 
dustry into widely scattered small units; fifth, the 
campaign of fireproof, building material manufacturers 
against wood. 

In discussing these factors Mr. Goodman pointed 
out that the greatly increased proportion of city popu- 
lation still leaves an enormous annual increase in rural 
population; furthermore, population is moving west- 
ward and closer to the Pacific forests. 

Mr. Goodman then entered into an extended and 
somewhat complicated discussion of regional lumber 
production, showing the various possible developments 
of the future up to 1940, giving three estimates,—one 
based upon a stationary total production, another on 
a decreasing total production, and. another on an in- 
creasing total production. These figures showed that 
the production in other regional lumber manufacturing 
sections of the country, the South, the North and the 
New England States, would be expected to decrease 
in the future with a corresponding increase in Pacific 
coast production. He pointed out, however, that any 
reduction of mill price might make it impossible for 
the Pacific coast mills to reach their eastern distrib- 
uting territory while the mills in the other sections 
of the country might still be able to cut. In the Lake 
States and the New England States particularly, there 
is from three to ten times as wide a margin between 
mill realization and the actual disbursement for labor 
and material. If, therefore, there is anything alarm- 
ing in the present outlook it must be particularly 
alarming for timber owners west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Mr. Goodman, however, added a dash of opti- 
mistic color to this picture when he said: 

There are also in the lumber industry men of far vision, 
men of unshaken faith in lumber, men of untiring energy who 
tell me that the consumption of-lumber can not only be main- 
tained at its present rate, but that domestic and foreign mar- 


kets can be added to and cultivated and built up by codpera- 
tive methods and that the work now under way within the 
industry will soon be developed on so extensive a scale that 
we may count on increasing our total production of lumber 
at least half a billion feet annually. They point out that 
the same relative depletion of forest resources that is taking 
place in the eastern States has also taken place in eastern 
Europe and the Baltic States. This depletion has been aggra- 
vated and magnified by the war so that the future source of 
the world’s supply of lumber is our western forests. Suppos- 
ing this estimate to be correct, it is obvious that the increase 
in our total production of lumber will all go to the Pacific 
coast. 
Lumber Prices Should Not Greatly Advance 


Mr. Goodman then turned to a discussion of lumber 
prices and on this subject he said: 

I can not impress too strongly the doctrine that lumber 
prices (and I am now talking of lumber as a building materiai 
and as a utility, not of lumber in the fine arts for interior 
trim and furniture) will not relatively advance in the future, 
There will be fluctuations and there will be the fictitious ap- 
pearance of higher prices over periods when the purchasing 
value of money is below normal as it is at the present time. 
But the sine qua non of future prosperity in the lumber in- 
dustry is cheap lumber. Without cheap lumber our market- 
ing campaign will fail. To increase the cost of lumber to the 
consumer is to invite him to purchase a substitute. 

Mr. Goodman is, however, very strongly of the 
opinion that it is possible to realize more for lumber 
at the mill, and more for timber, without increasing 
the cost to the consumer; and he devoted considerable 
space to the consideration of this subject. He said: 

‘*We have let others handle our products, manipulate 
it, speculate in it and grow rich out of it.’? He quoted 
Government figures from 1860 to 1912 for wholesale 
prices of yellow pine siding in New York City as com- 
pared with the mill prices at representative southern 
mills, to show that the wholesale margin for the last 
ten years is on the average about twice as much as in 
the previous twenty years. This profit is secured partly 
by resorting and regrading, and is partly a speculative 
profit. He added: 

We have periods of overproduction during which it is 
hard to hold up mill prices to a reasonable figure. When 
this situation arises the buyers stop buying. Gradually the 
small mills begin cutting their prices. Then the big concerns 
find it useless or impossible to hold their rapidly accumulat- 
ing stocks and they, too, begin to cut prices. Then the buyers 
come in and buy at the bottom of the market, placing orders 
that will stock them for a considerable period so that when 
the millmen do finally advance their prices they find little 
demand for their product. This situation presents one of the 
most serious problems that the lumber industry has to 
face. 

The speaker referred to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as an evidence of a new coéperative spirit 
that prevails between the national Government and 
national industries. It is, however, necessary to have 
an organized and unified industry with which the 
Federal Trade Commission can deal, 

Returning to the subject of increased efficiency in 
marketing he referred to the local and sectiénal co- 
éperation which has been obtained among manufac- 
turers of cypress, of gum, of northern hemlock, of 
‘‘Rite-grade shingles,’’? of maple and oak flooring, 
of fir and redwood lumber ete. He stated that this 
codperative idea must be carried still farther and 
nationalized, altho he recognized the difficulty of es- 
tablishing thoro confidence and codperation among 
lumber manufacturers as ‘widely separate as the At- 
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lantic, Pacific and Gulf coasts and with little or no 
opportunity to come into personal touch and acquain- 
tanceship with each other. Incidentally he stated that 
he believed it to be a wrong economic principle when 
lumber from different sections of practically the same 
efficiency as a building material passed each other 
in carloads in opposite directions upon the same line 
of railroad. Nothing of this sort, he remarked, could 
be found in some other industries, as, for instance, 
in the distribution of salt from the various producing 
sections. There is a natural geographic limit to the 
distribution of lumber and its actual distribution 
should be made to conform more closely to it. 

Mr. Goodman then touched briefly upon the subject 
of freight rates, emphasizing the fact that the farm- 
ing population of the United States was rapidly mov- 
ing westward and taking possession of large open 
areas, thus bringing them much closer, from a freight 
rate standpoint, to the Pacific coast manufacturers. 
He then turned his attention to ocean freights and to 
the export situation in general. He pointed out that 
after our Civil war prices remained above normal for 
about fifteen years, and expected a still greater effect 
of this sort from the European war. He quoted ex- 
tensively from the recent article in the Forestry 
Magazine by Prof. Gunnar Anderson, the general con- 
clusion of which was that the forests of our Pacific 
coast were the only ones from which Europe need 
expect any very strong competition. It is to be ex- 
pected, however, that ocean freights will continue 
higher indefinitely, even after the close of the war. 
American exporters are also at a disadvantage in view 
of the preferential tariffs of the British colonies; and 
he referred also to the fact that the western timber 
owner who ships the product of his trees by water to 
the Atlantic seaboard has to pay from $2 to $3 more 
a thousand for transportation than his competitor in 
British Columbia. He quoted this as an evidence 
of the need for effective national codperation, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that whenever a surplus 
of lumber occurs in Canada it can enter the American 
market free of duty. ‘‘By preferential tariffs and 
high ocean rates we find our lumber barred from the 
markets of the world, yet our own bars are down,’’ 
he said. 

Possible Economies in Manufacture 


The speaker then turned his attention to improved 
conditions of manufacture and while not familiar with 
tax conditions on the Pacific coast, quoted from Wis- 
consin experience averaged on five groups of timber- 
lands which showed the tax of 22 cents an acre in 
1907 had been advanced in 1914 to 40 cents, and timber 
which was valued at an average stumpage of $1.58 
a thousand in 1907 was now valued for assessment at 
$3.20 a thousand. The cost of taxes practically doubled 
in seven years. Mr. Allen’s figures already quoted 
show taxes in Washington and Oregon on Douglas 
fir manufacture of $5,500,000, and yet these same 
manufacturers in addition have to pay out a further 
sum to furnish their own fire protection. 

Mr. Goodman then turned his attention to possible 
byproducts of lumber manufacture and quoted some 
figures which W. H. Sullivan, of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., had presented at the last 
annual meeting of the Southern Pine Association, 

_ Showing that where the present return on timber which 
will produce 1,000,000 board feet of lumber at $16 
is, of course, $16,000, the byproducts of paper, tur- 
pentine, rosin and alcohol if utilized will produce 
a further manufactured value of $63,020. The field 
of paper-making particularly, Mr. Goodman believed, 
should be controlled by lumbermen and operated as 
an auxiliary to lumber manufacture. He cited Wis- 
consin experience on this point as a warning. Said he: 


The principal wood used for paper making is spruce. The 
paper mills thru a collective buying agency have paid for 
spruce pu!p from $5.50 to $7.50 a cord during the last five 
years, leaving a margin for stumpage of from 50 cents to $2 a 
cord. During the present year the value of wood pulp has 
advanced from around $20 a ton to around $40 a ton, but the 
pulp buyers started talking $7.50 a cord for spruce pulpwood. 
This has since been raised to $10 a cord, or out of an advance 
of $20 a ton the pulp mills are giving the owner of the raw 
material $2.50. The manufacture of woodpulp belongs to the 
timber owner and lumber industry. Closer regional and 
national codperation will develop this profitable field. 


Mr. Goodman here came to the general conclusion of 
his address and from here on it is given almost in 
eomplete form: 


Confidence in the Industry 


In considering the future of western timber, it has shown 
that in increased production, increased mill realization and 
decreased cost of production there is very much of a hopeful 
character, but that in each of these three fields we find that 
the satisfactory solution of the particular problems of the 
industry nearly all call for regional or national association 
effort. And, beyond any doubt, the foundation of all associa- 
tion effort is a feeling among lumbermen of confidence in each 
other. But there is still another kind of confidence that is 
also essential to the continued prosperity of the industry, 
especially on the Coast, and that is confidence among lumber- 
men in the future of the industry. This is the great super- 
product of association effort and in the following special 
consideration of this subject it is sought to show how this 
confidence once justified will be a sustaining power. In 
discussing this topic which is largely a matter of personal 
equation, I have put down my own personal attitude, believ- 
ing that my own experience and feelings will be largely 
typical of the experience and feelings of all lumbermen who 
study these problems. 

The last few years have brought us generally to a realizing 
sense of the unfavorable conditions existing in the lumber 
industry. With prices for our product no longer advancing, 
with the consumption of lumber per capita decreasing from 
year to year, with taxes and manufacturing costs increasing, 
the outlook is discouraging—especially so here in the West, 
where the supply of standing timber in private hands extends 
further into the future. But in spite of the situation in 
which we now find ourselves I have faith in the outcome. I 


am firmly convinced that the trouble with our industry is not 
inherent, that the burden of carrying timber, with its attend- 
ant forced overproduction of lumber is not the hopeless bur- 
den that it has been pictured; that forces now at work will 
naturally ease the load on the timber owner and, as a resu!t 
of these forces, confidence will again be restored. These 
forces are the strength and wisdom and energy of lumbermen 
and timber owners, and as this strength, wisdom and énergy 
are developed they are codperating in larger individual units, 
in more complete regional associations and in more aggressive 
national coalition of association effort. 

Two years ago I was an extreme conservative in*association 
work. I argued for cost accounting, efficient manufacture, 
the keeping of complete statistics of cut, shipment and prices ; 
and when lumbermen began talking advertising campaigns 
and trade extension I was with the objectors. I believed that 
these campaigns would stimulate the manufacture of lumber 
more than they would its use. The talk about substitutes 
never touched me. I used various kinds of patent roofing on 
the buildings we put up at Goodman and slept peacefully at 
night in an iron bed. 

They put me on the advisory committee of the trade exten- 
sion department of the National association and as I became 
familiar with the maiden efforts of this department I was 
not very enthusiastic. It seemed like going out into a field 
and shooting birdshot into the air, with the hope that some 
of the shots might hita bird. * * * 

Then when those roofs began to leak I had covered with 
several thousand dollars’ worth of patent roofings of the best 
advertised brands, with the most imposing guaranties, and the 
more we painted them the more they leaked until we were 
compelled to put real shingle roofs on these buildings, I began 
to realize the bunco in the substitute proposition. When I 
saw all this talk we had been putting out about wood where 
wood is best, get under the skin of the iron bed maker, and 
if I wanted to get a new iron bed to sleep in would find the 
iron pipes beautifully grained to represent circassian walnut 
or red birch. ‘Then I began to see the new light. Now I 
thoroly believe the one great thing that is up to us all, 
timber owners and makers of lumber, is to educate the public 
(including ourselves) that among the many Kinds of good 
building material wood has and always will have its proper, 
legitimate and economic place. This is a job that stands on 


its own feet. It pays big dividends on the money you invest - 


in it and that, as Edward Hines has pointed out, is what your 
contributions to trade extension work are—not gifts, but 
sound business investments. 

We must market our product on the same high plane of 
commercial enterprise that other commodities enjoy. We 
must get our mill product thru to the consumer without adul- 
teration of grades or substitution of species. We must de- 
velop selling agencies, strong association advertising cam- 
paigns, and we must bring our product out of the realm of 
doubt and guess into the modern world of exact science. We 
have in our national trade extension the machinery for doing 
this. All we need now is more thoro moral and financial 
support. 

But the great and far-reaching problems of trade extension 
constitute only one of the fields of our national codperative 
effort. The industry has suffered not alone from poor market- 
ing methods, but from ignorance within its ranks of what its 
problems and difficulties were and prejudice by the public, 
extending even to our national and State governments, These 
are national conditions, and it was thru the National associa- 
tion that our entire industry has been able to analyze its own 
conditions and to present them in an intelligible form for the 
first time in the history of the industry in the hearings before 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

oe oS - 
Overcoming the Objections 


When in a few short years the attitude of the public and 
the attitude of the executive departments of our Government 
has changed from distrust and antagonism to confidence and 
constructive aid, when coéperation in national problems has 
accomplished results like these, how can any timber owner or 
lumber manufacturer withhold his support, his time, and his 
money from such work? 

We were met with the objection: ‘Does it sell any lum- 
ber?” and now that results show conclusively that association 
activity, regional and nationgl, does actually sell lumber, we 
are met with a still more ingenious objection. It is a perfect 
line of reasoning, and I will state it as fully and as fairly 
as I can. 

You are familiar with the economic theory called the law 
of supply and demand. This law expresses the effect of the 
relationship between supply and demand on price, and the 
effect of price on the relationship between supply and demand. 
Better prices will develop the demand until it becomes an 
oversupply, which oversupply will bring about lower prices, 
which in-turn will develop a greater demand. From this law 
it has been pointed out by people who are not very much in 
sympathy with association effort, as it has lately developed in 
trade extension work, that however successful this work is it 
merely takes us around the circle of the economic law of sup- 
ply and demand, and price. They say when the various cam- 
paigns for the promotion of various kinds of lumber begin to 
accomplish their result, when the trade extension of the 
National association has succeeded in getting’ behind it the 
whole-hearted support of all lumbermen and timber owners of 
the country, and when this great moral force has wisely 
solved the perplexing problems of our industry, and when we 
have written laws upon our statute books that will enable 
us to have a stable price and a reasonably regulated produc- 
tion, and when we have created an enlightened public opinion 
that will guarantee a wise forest policy on the part of our 
Government, and when we have developed the market for our 
lumber so that wood is used where wood is best, when, in a 
word, we have brought back prosperity and confidence to the 
entire lumber industry, then the economic result of all this 
splendid work would be a proportionately increased produc- 
tion of lumber that would soon develop into the same relative 
overproduction that we are now contending with; in other 
words, that our successful codperation is merely the pride 
before our fall. Of course, if this were true, there would stiti 
be some satisfaction in the work that we are all doing, for the 
work itself is in one sense its own reward. It pays its way 
as it goes, but after all it would be rather discouraging to 
think that it could do no lasting and ultimate good. 

A friend of mine ( he is a friend of yours also), Mr. Austin 
Cary, told me that he traveled from Washington to Boston a 
while ago for the sole purpose of talking to a well known 
economist. What he learned was this: While political econ- 
omy may supply terms and conceptions that enable men to 
think clearly, real economics is mostly outside of the field of 
economic writers and in actual life the results are dependent 
on complex and often untraceable causes. 


Economic Value of Confidence 


And here is a case where our economists fail to square up 
with real life. Human nature is greater than any economic 
law, and in basing his arguments on economics the objector 


forgets human nature. If the price of steel common advances — 


———__ 
the economic supposition would be that with each point of ad 
vance there would be an increased pressure to sel!, But the 
opposite is true. With each increased point in price there 4 
been an increased tendency to buy, and this tendeney 


just as long as the increasing price demonstrated a peli 
ing confidence in the future value of the stock. Th, people =a 
in the iron mining country and in the industrial centers ve 
thought they clearly understood the conditions of the’ steet 


corporation’s operations, were influenced by their confidenc 
in ultimate value, so when the price of the stock increased 
this increase confirmed their confidence and they Durchageq 
more stock instead of selling what they had. On the other 
hand, when there is unfavorable news and the price of Stock 
goes down a point or two, the low price does not stimulate 
demand—it weakens confidence instead, and till confidence 
can be restored the price will continue to fall. 

This illustration applies perfectly to the situat‘on in the 
lumber industry. Conditions have been presented tht inspire 
lack of confidence, and with lack of confidence we forget aij 
about intrinsic values and rush our timber to the saw, but 
when thru the successful carrying out of all the splendid 
plans of codperative work undertaken by our various regional 
associations and the National confidence is restored, the 
betterment of conditions, the betterment of mill prices, the 
increased prosperity in the industry will not bring a flood of 
timber into liquidation, will not increase the production of 
lumber beyond the reasonable demand of the market, because 
these better conditions in the industry will only serve iy 
vindicate the confidence that will have been forming in the 
mind of the timber owner, and the very prosperity of the 
industry we hope to bring about will result in more carefy! 
logging and manufacture, more complete utilization, and q 
wiser conservation of forest resources. 

I want in no way to underestimate the gravity of the sity. 
ation in our industry, nor to claim that regional and national 
effort is a cure for the ills that beset us, but I do believe that 
when all these problems are met with the whole, united, com. 
bined strength and wisdom of the forest and lumber industry 
of the entire country, they will eventually be solved, and I do 
have faith in the men of our industry, in their wisdom, in 
their desire to codperate and to give, and I do believe that out 
of this united effort will come a sustaining confidence that 
will enable us to leave to the next generation a soundly estab. 
lished industry and a properly safeguarded natural resource, 


TWO CONCERNS ELECT OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


Houston, Tex., Nov. 20.—The annual meetings of the 
stockholders and directors of the Kirby Lumber Co. and 
of the recently organized Kirby-Bonner Lumber Oo. were 
held in the offices of the concerns, in this city, last 
Thursday. 

The following directors were elected by the stockhold- 
ers of the Kirby Lumber Co. to serve during the ensu- 
ing year: John H. Kirby, B. F. Bonner, Will ©. Hogg, 
Frank Andrews, Harry T. Kendall, Clayton P. Myer, 
John T. McCarthy, all of Houston; James L. Kirby and 
R. Lee Weathersbee, of Silsbee. 

The new board met and elected the following officers: 
John H. Kirby, president; B. F. Bonner, vice president 
and general manager; Clayton P. Myer, assistant gen- 
eral manager; R. R. Ford, secretary; George R. Christie, 
auditor; John T. McCarthy, treasurer. The first three 
named were chosen as an executive committee. John H. 
Kirby, Will C. Hogg and John T. McCarthy compose 
the finance committee. 

The bylaws of the company were changed to fix the 
second Tuesday in February for the annual meeting and 
making the fiscal year end Dec. 31 instead of June 30. 

The organization of the Kirby-Bonner Lumber (0. 
was fully explained to the stockholders and was unati- 
mously ratified. Mr. Kirby reported that the business 
during the last year had been quite unsatisfactory but 
he felt optimistic regarding the future. 

At the stockholders meeting of the Kirby-Bonner Lun- 
ber Co. the following directors were elected: John H. 
Kirby, B. F. Bonner, W. C. Hogg, C. P. Myer and Frank 
Andrews. The following officers were named for the 
ensuing year: John H. Kirby, president; B. F. Bonner, 
vice president and general manager; C. P. Myer, assist- 
ant general manager; J. T. McCarthy, treasurer; George 
R. Christie, auditor; W. T. Hancock, traffic manager; 
Harry T. Kendall, general sales agent; W. E. Farnat, 
assistant general sales agent. 

Following the election of officers the directors consid- 
ered plans for the further development of the sale of 
lumber in both domestic and foreign markets. 


RECOMMENDS WOOD AS ECONOMICAL FUEL 


DurHamM, N. H., Nov. 21.—Interesting figures on the 
comparative values as fuel of the various woods and of 
coal have been compiled after exhaustive experiments by 
Prof. Karl W. Woodward, of the department of forestry 
at New Hampshire College. He finds that weight for 
weight wood has as great value as fuel as has coal, while 
even before the sensational advances of coal prices wood 
might be obtained much more cheaply. His report, just 
made public by the college, says, in part: 


If your coal bill is too high, why not burn wood? Weight 
for weight wood has the same fuel value that coa! has. AS 
most wood is very much lighter than coal it means to get thé 
same heat that coal would produce rather frequent stoking 
of the furnace. However, it means fuel at. less cost. 

Approximately, one cord of dry hickory wood is the equiva- 
lent of a ton of coal. -A cord of such wood cut, ready for 
use, can be had at from $7 to $8 a cord. The next best vee 
is red oak, which sells for about $6 a cord, and per cord 
the equivalent of three-quarters of a ton of coal. Beech, ag 
and maple at from $5 to $6 a cord are next in value, and js 
the equivalents of from two-thirds to three-quarters of o nls 
of coal. Gray birch, of which there is a good del in onl 
neighborhood, is equivalent. to two-thirds of a tor 0 hese, 
and costs from $4 to $5 a cord. A mixture of all of t | 
usually sold under the term “hard wood,” is worth %9 4 Pin 
and is the equivalent of two-thirds of a ton of col. iv $ 
is the equivalent of only two-fifths of a ton, but costs oD y 
to $5 a cord. hout using 

One need not have any conscientious scruples abou ent & 
the wood, as, with the right kind of forest mana Sar the 

eat supply is available which can be had without, Joing rees 

orests an Cord wood can be procured o down 
that are the weeds of the forest and which may be °W" &. of 
and burned not to the detriment but to the actual bene 
the more valuable trees. 
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“INCREASING EFFICIEN 


Has your community a creamery or cheese factory? If so, how 
many persons are not patronizing it that should and what is being 
done to increase its usefulness to the community? To secure a 
creamery or cheese factory and then sit down and wait for the farm- 
ers of the community to go into the dairy business and begin to sell 
their milk or cream is to do only a small part of the job. The 
creamery or cheese factory is an important—indeed, it is an essential 
—part of the dairy industry from the community viewpoint. But the 
farmer can ship his milk or cream to a distant market if he chooses 
to do so, and many of them do choose to do so in communities that 
themselves have creameries and cheese factories. 

Moreover, farmers keeping scrub cows are likely to be dissatisfied 
with the returns from sales of cream or milk and bring discredit upon 
the industry as a whole in that community. Many a community has 
had a creamery that no longer has one; and yet the dairy business 
properly conducted is more profitable now than at any time in the 

ast. The trouble is that several links of the dairy chain are missing, 
links that the community must supply if the industry is to be made 
to yield the maximum of wealth. 

For one thing, improvement of herds is necessary, and this is 
brought about in at least two ways: by the use of pure-bred sires and 
by the elimination of unprofitable milch cows. Yet there are many 
communities that have secured creameries by the payment of bonuses 
and yet have taken neither of these further steps to make secure 
their investments. 

The use of pure-bred sires often involves some form of community 
cooperation. It may be that the farmers can and will form codpera- 
tive groups for the ownership of valuable sires: it may be necessary 
for the local development club to furnish such sires either free or on 
credit. In either case, the club should exert an influence in the choice 
of such sires. Sometimes it will happen in a community that in the 
past has vealed all its calves that it will be necessary to offer some 
special inducement to encourage the raising of heifer calves and the 
consequent enlargement of herds. Considerable argument is some- 
times necessary to convince a farmer just entering the dairy business 
that the surest way to get a herd of good cows is to raise it, because 
nobody will sell his best cows. ( 

It costs a lot of money, it requires considerable time, and not a 
little persistence to make a dairy cow from the calf up. For some- 
thing more than two years the animal must be heavily fed expensive 
foods without giving a cent in return: and while it may not cost $70 or 
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COMMUNITY BUILDING 


capacity that is an indispensable quality in the dairy cow. The high- 
producing dairy cow has been called a milk machine; her stomach 
and digestive system are the main cogs in that machine. 

Dairy farming as a branch of livestock raising has for many decades 
been a profitable industry when properly conducted, and it has not 
at any time been subject to the criticisms that always have applied to 
many if not to all kinds of grain farming. But with the placing of 
all available areas of virgin soil under cultivation and the consequent 
increase in value of agricultural lands, stock-raising and dairy farm- 
ing as methods of intensive agriculture have become advisable and, it 
may be, necessary. ; 

Moreover, the great increase in population of the country as a whole 
and of the industrial centers especially has created a demand for more 
food products than intensive farming can prgduce. At the same time 
that a demand is made for more wheat a demand is made for more 
meat; which may be interpreted as a demand that less acreage must 
be utilized to produce more wheat than is now produced in order that 
a part of the present wheat acreage may be utilized in producing 
live stock. 

The intensive farmer is between the upper millstone of lessened 
fertility and the nether millstone of increased labor cost; while the 
consumer is confronted with an increase in his cost of living out of 
all proportion to the increase in his income. The country’ must in 
the near future support more people on the farms, and to do so the 
land must be more intensively cultivated, farms must in general be 
of smaller acreage and must afford profitable employment more 
months in the year than is practicable in grain farming. 

The community that is looking forward, that is anticipating con- 
ditions that inevitably will come about, must take a hand in the revolu- 
tion that is sure to come in many regions. The demand for greater 
efficiency that has been made for many years upon manufacturing 
and distributing agencies has at last been made upon the agricultural 
operators. The community has a right to demand that the farmer 
shall be efficient, just as the farmer has a right to demand that the 
railroad operator shall be so; and the interest of the public in the 
production of its food is so direct and so vital that a scarcity approach- 
ing anything like a famine is apt to be productive of laws much more 
stringent than any that have been proposed for the control of rail- 
roads and other semi-public utilities. 

Every community that has a creamery should have a cow-testing ° 
association and should be organized to provide dairymen with pure- 
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$80 to produce a good dairy cow in this man- 
ner, it is likely to seem like a good deal more 


bred sires and other facilities for improving 
the quality and increasing the size of their 


to the novice who has not demonstrated the 
wisdom of the practice. Yet it is a pretty well 
established fact that only by this process can 
be produced or developed the large stomach 





THE WiLLIston (N. D.) Commercial Club is leading 
in a movement for acquiring about one thousand acres 
of land near Williston for a Federal game preserve and 
park. Recently a committee of ten from the club and 
other organizations interested in the movement went 
over the land, and one of the owners of the tract ap- 
peared before the club and made tentative offers of sale. 


* * * 


THe Lac Court O’Reilles Indian Fair was held at Re- 
serve, Wis., among the contests being a baby exhibit, 
prizes being offered for the most nearly perfect Indian 
baby exhibited. The Indians paraded, entered a canoe 
race, played a game of lacrosse and participated in other 


Sports, Live stock raised by the Indians and agricul- 
turai produce from their farms were exhibited. 
* * * 


As a SUBSTITUTE for a farmers’ institute the coming 
wary North Lewisburg, Ohio, will have an Extension 
_at which soils, crops, animal husbandry and home 
‘es will be studied. That town’s attitude toward 
“on is suggested by the fact that a committee 
from Miami County inspecting schools with a view of 
getting plans for a new building voted the North Lewis- 
‘hool building the best of eight it had visited and 
‘amimously decided that it should be exactly repro- 
duced in the proposed structure. 
* * * 


‘ AT WILLIAMSON, a backwoods community of Texas, 
68 ‘eacher and pupils of a school cleared the stumps 
Higa’ one-tenth aere of cutover land and transformed 
it ‘nto a garden, the boys splitting rails, making posts 
a ‘ erecting an 8-rail fence around the plot. When the 
- Siigpe was shown to be a perfect success the adults of 
“’ community took a hand in the matter. The old 
“i “© Was torn down, the plot was enlarged to one-half 
: : _ re and the county demonstrator helped with advice 
“e supervision, The garden was started last’ year; 
7... )c2t it had a hot bed and it was hoped that the chil- 
pee be able to supply many vegetables to the 
““wuunity, demonstrating in an effective and convincing 


gg the possibilities of truck gardening in that sec- 











COMPLETING DEVELOPMENT 


Communities that have factories employing con- 
siderable numbers of their citizens generally are 
quick to recognize the importance of their contri- 
butions to the general prosperity, and are prompt 
to take any steps necessary to prevent their re- 
moval to other localities. This is true of cream- 
eries and cheese factories as well as of industries 
less directly dependent upon home production for 
their supply of raw materials. 

Yet it often happens that a community after ex- 
erting itself to secure a creamery or cheese factory 
neglects to take the additional steps necessary to 
Insure its successful operation. The creamery Is 
one link in the chain of the dairy industry; cow- 
testing association is another, and of the latter the 
introduction of pure-bred sires is a corollary. It 
is Important to demonstrate to the dairyman the 
wisdom of eliminating his unprofitable milkers; and 
it is important to the community that he Introduce 
in their places profitable producers. 

Grain farming is simple, requires little labor, less 
capital and no skill at all in comparison with dairy 
farming, or even with the raising of beef cattle. 
The successful grain farmer may be produced in a 
season or two; one may doubt whether a thoroly 
successful dairy farmer can be produced in less 
than two or three generations. The excellence 
of the dairy breeds as they now exist represents the 
development of dairymen as well as the develop- 
ment of dairy cattle. At the same time, the great- 
est prospect of success in dairy farming must lie 
in encouraging that industry among those who now 
are grain farmers, or what may be termed mixed 
farmers. 

There are at least two reasons for this fact. In 
the first place even the grain farmer knows some- 
thing about live stock and it may be about dairying; 
and In the second place he is more likely to be 
successful in diversified farming than in one-crop 
farming, whether it be dairying or grain farming. 
He ought to raise the feed for his cows and he 
ought to have the resultant manures to increase 
or at least to maintain the fertility of the soils on 
which he ralses that feed. Generally speaking the 
dairyman should raise more than enough feed for 
his cows, except perhaps some of the concentrates. 
Then in case of drouth or other cause of lessened 
production he will not suffer for want of feed. If 
his herd and his acreage are properly balanced at 
the outset, he ordinarily will be able from year to 
year to Increase the fertility of his soil and later 
he will be enabled either to enlarge his herd or 
reduce the acreage of cultivated lands. The use 
of soiling crops in summer and of the silo in winter 
will be a potent factor in producing this desirable 
result. 








herds. Many a community may in a single 
decade or even less lift itself from poverty to 
opulence merely by developing livestock farm- 
ing: by encouraging and enabling its farmers 
to raise dairy or beef cattle. 





THE Leacue of American Sportsmen is preparing to 
make war on the English sparrow, and will ask governors 
of the various States to set aside one week next year for 
work of extermination. 

* * * 


Just to start a sentiment in favor of a public library 
the editor of the Aurora (Mo.) Advertiser interviewed 
the instructors in the schools. He was told in emphatic 
language that the schools were hampered by lack of 
reference books, and the instructors declared that a 
modern reference library would be an extremely valuable 
addition to the educational facilities of the town. The 
editor tells about a nearby town that supports an excel- 
lent library that is largely patronized by the young peo- 
ple of the community, the inference being that a library 
in Aurora would attract many of the young people that 
might be engaged in other, less edifying ways. 


* * * 


THE BiRMINGHAM (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce re- 
cently held an ‘‘industrial dinner’’ to discuss methods of 
securing more industries for that city. Members were 
urged to attend the banquet prepared to give information 
regarding the number of industries already operating in 
the city, the number that had made successes, those that 
had not been successful and what had been the causes 
of the failures. 

~ * * 

Here is some plain talk from the North Lewisburg 
(Ohio) Reporter: ‘‘It strikes us that North Lewisburg 
is lagging in one important particular, and that is that 
it has no live and enthusiastic business organization. If 
Lewisburg’s Board of Trade or Chamber of Commerce 
would get busy it might be possible to do much for the 
welfare of the town. Some of the neighboring towns have 
boosters’ clubs which are intensely active in community 
development, and if Lewisburg’s business men do not 
awaken we soon will be outstripped by our neighbors. 
The time is ripe for the citizens of this town to get busy 
and do something in the promotion of its welfare. There 
is no town that has anything on ours if the right kind 
of energy is put forth. Things have been accomplished. 
Why not bigger things?’’ 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 





Sometimes I wonder if the readers of this department 
get tired of being told to pep up and be modern in their 
ways. The chorus of ‘‘You bet;’’ ‘‘That’s right, Old 
Top;’’ ‘‘Hit ’er for once,’’ that comes back from the 
circle around the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s kitchen 
stove embarrasses me. I didn’t want you _ to 
say that, much as I may have expected it. The 
fact is, I have a little bale of stuff I picked up from 
talking to a man who belongs to the priesthood of 
efficiency, and I want to spring it this week. And how 
ean a person talk about efficiency to a crowd that is 
fed up on it? Even good men become averse to talking 
about reforming the world after they have discoursed 
on the subject pretty steadily for some months or 
years, and if a tired preacher flinches at denouncing 
sin what may be expected of a simple-hearted ink- 
slinger ang his tired readers? 

But there are two classes of people who balk at 
efficiency; the man who believes in it but who has 
listened to it until his mind is numb and the man who 
can’t see any good in the whole blamed thing. Before 
my mind’s eye is a picture of one of the latter: a 
snorting, hasty tempered old gentleman of rock-ribbed 
opinions, wealthy according to local ratings, a prop 
and pillar of the church and also brakeman-in-chief of 
its policies and pursuits, a person of glorious but not 
unspoken recollections of difficulties overcome in early 
days, a prophet of the evil to be visited upon cigarette- 
smoking young manhood tho he himself is not averse 
to a quiet chew of finecut, a scoffer at all business poli- 
cies fixed up since 1870, and a firm believer in the pre- 
cept that success is to be won by going to bed at 8 
o’clock at night and by doing twelve hours of manual 
labor every day. I have never met this man except in 
imagination, but if he really exists I’ve no doubt that 
he left the Realm long ago with noisy disdain. I 
suppose he is not to be blamed heartily if he can’t 
reconcile his mid-Victorian ideas with modern practice, 
for he founded his business and made a success of it 
before these young upstarts who break into print were 
old enough to know a big roynd dollar from a big 
doughnut. We wish him well, and we’d like to have 
his courage and initiative and self-assurance; but we 
decline to imitate his methods. 

The other chap, the one who feels that he is posi- 
tively being drowned in the floods of literature poured 
out by the trade press and house organs and the pros- 
pectuses of efficiency experts, is entitled to more 
sympathy. He hears the stuff talked until in sheer 
boredom he goes out and commits an excess in the way 
of bad management simply to give his soul relief. But 
after kicking up his heels a little just to show that 
he can, he’ll come back to the manger and whinny 
for more of the same dusty hay. Business is being 
modified by so many different things that every up-and- 
coming merchant likes to know what his fellow mer- 
chants are doing and thinking, even if he doesn’t feel 
deeply in need of being told how he must carry on his 
own trade. 


‘*Dumping’’ and War’s Influences 


Some of these new influences seem so fantastic it is 
small wonder that the mid-Victorian snorts in con- 
tempt when they are mentioned. Yesterday I tried to 
describe the practice of ‘‘dumping’’ to a man who 
was saying the United States had nothing to fear from 
foreign competition after the war. At the present time 
the United States has a larger proportion of the 
world’s gold supply, I suppose, than at any previous 
time in its history. A country’s gold supply means 
more to it than that much money in the cracked teapot 
on the top shelf. A country stripped of its gold sup- 
ply is a country of low prices; so if its citizens sell 
their wheat for the current low prices and then try to 
buy American farm machinery, say, it will take per- 
haps twice as many bushels of wheat to pay for this 
machinery as it would if the country had a large gold 
supply with the resulting high prices. Without a gold 
supply to lubricate both foreign and domestic commerce 
a country is in a bad way. So in order to regain its 
share of gold a country may practice ‘‘dumping.’’ The 
Government induces its manufacturers of articles in 
which little but labor is invested to sell their products 
abroad at prices low enough to get the business with 
the agreement that the Government will make up any 
loss of profit. Countries that are shooting away mil- 
lions in a gun war can afford to spend a few more 
millions in a commercial war to get back their gold. The 
mid-Victorian thinks of Government as a_ business, 
much like a private corporation; and since this policy 
would do a corporation about as much good as an ax 
dropped athwart its windpipe, he thinks it is foolish 
to expect that a government will do it. But in this 
respect at least the two are not the same, and dumping 
already has been practiced successfully by certain 
European countries. 

The Realm mentions this matter not with the hope 
of contributing heavily to the total knowledge about 
foreign commerce, but to show that new elements 
beyond the local merchant’s control may modify his 
business. We see the peculiar situation of lumber 
cheaper now than it was five years ago, when every 
other commodity has soared skyward in an attempt to 
follow the cow over the moon. A foreign war that has 
increased the price of steel and copper has depressed 
the price of wood. There is no outlet thru foreign 
commerce for the latter, and the excess of the supply 


over demand has played hob with the price. That’s 
what the wholesaler and manufacturer say about it, 
and for that matter a low wholesale price is not always 
nor often highly heneficial to the retailer. He can 
maintain evener sales and can keep the good will of his 
customers better if he can depend on an unvarying 
price. Fluctuating prices tend to get the customer’s 
mind centered on price alone, and this is bad for all 
concerned. It is a temptation to the dealer to get out 
his little knife and to begin trimming the retail list 
with the hope and. expectation of making up these 
losses by charging the easy marks more than the old 
price. The margin of profit is becoming smaller in 
every line of business, so the good merchant pins his 
hopes on the customer who is well enough satisfied to 
continue trading with him. So sharp practice that 
brings in immediate profit but that risks the customer’s 
friendship and confidence is not standing very high 
with the good merchant any more. 

But I’m getting away from the text; which, I 
believe, was something about new ideas in business 
upsetting what we used to consider as the law and the 
gospel, I notice that I said something about supply 
and demand operating to skid lumber prices into the 
cellar. That isn’t just exactly so. There would be 
big sales of American lumber in Europe, so the ex- 
porters tell me, if they could get it over; and in that 
case prices would advance. It’s a matter of trans- 
portation. This is not the only thing that helps real 
supply and demand to make the prices. Natural and 
artificial monopolies, short-sighted business methods 
that do not develop markets to the full of their possi- 
bilities, systems of exchange, good or bad service, gen- 
eral business efficiency anda lot of other things operate 
to change prices and to change the amount of net profit 
a dealer may make. And this applies to a retailer much 
the same as it applies to a wholesaler. 


Advertising Not the Least Important 


Not the least important of these things that help 
put money in the till and friendly customers in the 

















“The man who can’t see any good in the whole blamed thing” 


processions is advertising. Here is where I’m getting 
back to that bale of stuff I mentioned near the begin- 
ning of this article. The man I talked to is an adver- 
tising man. He is A. D. Schiek, of Minneapolis, the 
advertising man of the Northwestern association. I 
suppose that to a man who doesn’t believe in adver- 
tising, if there are any such left, the thought of a per- 
son’s making a living merely by writing publicity stuff 
for retail lumbermen must be a hard pill to swallow. 
Our violent mid-Victorian would snort like a grampus 
at the idea. But that is because he hasn’t kept up 
with modern notions about local trade extension and 


the duty a merchant owes his customers to offer them a. 


complete and efficient buying medium, which includes 
educating them to the right use of his stuff as well as 
to the possibilities that lie in a more extended use of 
his goods. 

Advertising has been written and talked about more, 
probably, than any other of the recently discovered 
trade helps, and these columns have made bold to add 
their little trill to the general chorus. The subject will 
stand a good deal of handling, and the defenseless 
reader of trade sheets stands a good chance out of the 
hurricane of advice to pick off a few breezes that will 
help him in his own publicity campaigns. It has be- 
come a commonplace that about everything in the 
line of business is advertising, for it tells what kind 
of a fellow you are and how you’ll behave when, you 
stub your toe on a business difficulty or find a cus- 
tomer’s pocketbook, as it were, in an alley where 
nobody is looking on. All very true. It helps people 
to estimate you, but you need other definite commer- 
cial machinery to'help them estimate your business 
and the ways in which it can assist them. So adver- 
tising has been invented to bring the facts of the 
business and the service home to those people who 





ought to be customers. Most retailers have relied on 
personal contact for this. They plan to tell Bill Jones 
when he comes in that there is some good hog house 
material in the bins and to follow this up with an 
interesting and persuasive line of talk that will make 
Bill think he can’t be happy without a new hog house, 
Personal contact is good, unless we are such unamiable 
cusses that after our companions have escaped us they 
feel as tho they had just emerged from a pickling 
vat. But there is a limit to the number of people a 
man can see. He doesn’t talk to as many folks, for 
instance, as read the local paper, so a little talk thru 
the paper will be likely to do some good. So advertis. 
ing is an extra joint to the arm that makes us able to 
reach more folks. It’s also a pleasant smile spread 
over the front of the business to show that it is going 
to be fair and good natured even tho the boss some- 
times may be the living image of Thunder Mountain, 
But given the space in the paper it is important 
what you put there. Advertising writing has come to 
be a right involved science with a technique that has 
to be learned. It has to compete for attention with 
other ads just as you have to compete for business 
with other lumbermen. Long experience and practice 
have fitted the ad writers to know just how to put this 
kind of publicity together and how to have it set up, 
and this is what makes them valuable helpers for the 
man who is not as skilful as he might be. Their 
knowledge, like all practical special knowledge, is 
worth much. One of my old neighbors got toothache, 
and after standing it about as long as he could he 
went to a dentist and had the bad-acting molar out. 
After he had gotten thru roaring over the pain he felt 
to see if he had a nickel or two and then asked what 
the bill would be. You see he was unacquainted with 
the true extracting power of dentists. When the tooth 
artist said the charge was 50 cents the old gentleman 
roared with a new pain. ‘‘My hired man works half 
a day for 50 cents,’’ he moaned, ‘‘and you didn’t take 
moren’t two minutes. Besides you pert’ near killed 
me.’’ But the Doe was entirely callous. ‘‘Why didn’t 
you have the hired man pull your tooth?’’ he asked. 


Desire and Hard Work Are Necessary 


The more we study this advertising game the more 
thoroly we are convinced that it is a matter df skill 
as well as a matter of desire and willingness to work 
hard. Not every tinker can get out his brazing pot and 
without previous experience lay out a publicity cam- 
paign that will get the maximum of good and lasting 
results with the minimum expenditure. Nearly every 
retailer realizes this fact soon after he has made his 
initial bow as publicity manager for his concern. He 
soon falls to and studies the display stuff in all the 
papers he can get hold of. He very often sends for 
books that tell him how to plan’ the campaigns, how 
to write the ads, how to have them set and what to 
expect from his publicity. This latter is important in 
that it will teach him how to use the tool of publicity 
as an aid to business. Some people think that all a 
man needs to be a soldier is te learn to shoot a military 
rifle. This is important, but it is only a part of soldier- 
ing. A man has to learn squad, platoon, company and 
battalion tactics, how to live in the open, how to obey 
orders and generally how to handle himself so that his 
marksmanship will count. So a man who knows only 
how to write an ad is still in the primary class. He 
has to learn a lot of other things so that his ad writing 
ability can be made to count. 

But there are certain young lumbermen and some 
not so young who speedily graduate into the I-know 
squad. In the pride of their sprouting knowledge they 
lay the leafy wreath on their glowing brows so that all 
the world may see the complete advertiser. To such 
a one it is an insult to suggest that they be helped 
with their publicity. Mr. Schiek unwittingly tramped 
hard on the tender corn of one of these blushing 
geniuses by suggesting that he avail himself of the 
service Mr. Schiek offers. Mr. Schiek got a fevered 
reply asking him just how smart he considered himself 
to be. The writer further stated briefly that he con- 
sidered a man unfit to sell lumber who. couldn’t write 
his own advertising. Mr. Schiek was somewhat amused, 
of course, at his correspondent’s unnecessary heat, but 
replied courteously that he was glad to find a man 80 
competent and urged him to make full use of his 
talents. 

It doesn’t take much imagination to guess that @ 
fellow so needlessly touchy has small command of him- 
self or of his business and so could hardly be much of 
an advertiser. But that is neither here nor there. 
What he says about a lumberman’s being able to write 
his own advertising is partly true and partly false. 
Some of the most clever of the advertisers I know 
have gone to Mr. Schick for help even when their own 
creations were far above the average. Whether a péer- 
son has expert help or not is a personal question to be 
settled by the desire he has for good ads, the degree of 
satisfaction he has in his own creations and the conf- 
dence he has in the expert. But as a matter of fact many 
of us will continue to write our own stuff, and so some 
of the remarks Mr. Schiek made about the foundations 
and background of advertising may perhaps be of 12 
terest. For instance, he made it very plain that his 
interest is not in advertising alone; that publicity has 
to be coupled with efficiency and systematic service 
it is to count for anything. One farmer builds 2 silo 
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and lets it go at that. His neighbor does not build a 
silo but does see to it that his stock is well sheded, 
has warmed water during the cold months and is fed 
well on alfalfa, clover hay, ground feeds and the like. 
The second man gets a larger gain than the first, but 
this docs not mean that a silo is no good. The second 
farmer would have fattened his stock more cheaply if 
he had added a silo to his good care. Because the first 
farmer expected the silo to do it all he fell down 
in the race. This is a parable about advertising and 
efficiency. : 

‘Winter time is the seed time of the retailer,’’ Mr. 
Schiek said as I sat in his Minneapolis office with 
advertising records, copy and engravings filed away 
along all the walls. ‘‘I can’t understand why so many 
retailers are content to let this season slip by in the 
way they do. They take an inventory, shape up the 
records and, then don’t do anything more the rest of 
the time except to keep the stove warm. It ought to be 
the season for getting ready for the next summer’s 
business. In spite of what a good many of them think 
I believe it is the best time of the year for newspaper 
advertising. Farmers have more leisure then, and the 
desire to build can be planted in their minds. Most 
retailers who don’t advertise at all say they wouldn’t 
advertise in winter, of all seasons. They don’t want 
farmers to get to figuring bills then, for with the 
building season quite a way off, they say, the farmers 
will take particular delight in having their bills figured 
all over the county and by all the mail-order houses. 
This is quite an interesting admission, for it shows that 
these retailers expect to sell solely on price; and selling 
on price alone is not very good merchandising in these 
days. Of course they are right in thinking that ad- 
vertising won’t help them if they sell entirely on price. 
But if a man has a building service, if he can make a 
personal contribution toward making the building the 
right structure in the right place or something of that 
kind, something of value that his yard can offer that 
other yards don’t offer, then the more he can talk 
about building by means of space in the local papers 
the better it will be for his trade. Courage and service 
and progressive ideas will put the business on a very 
different and a more satisfactory basis than selling on 
price alone. 


One Way of Securing the Trade 


‘“‘T know of a Wisconsin dealer who proved this to 

his own satisfaction in dealing with one of his farmer 
customers. This farmer came in and began asking for 
prices on certain kinds of lumber. A little questioning 
developed the fact that he was planning to build a 
barn. So instead of quoting a close price by the thou- 
sand feet on these kinds of lumber the dealer went out 
to the farm, saw the location on which the barn was 
to be built, got the farmer’s ideas of the kind of 
building he wanted and the amount of stock he wanted 
it to shelter and then fixed up a plan of the barn. He 
hired an architect to make a complete set of plans 
showing every detail of construction. This cost him 
$30. The next time the farmer came in the dealer 
handed him the plans, explained them and gave him a 
complete material bill with an estimate of the cost. 
The farmer was astonished and a little disturbed. He 
hastily explained that he had not decided where to 
buy as yet, and the dealer told him that was all right 
and to go ahead and get all the other figures he wanted. 
The farmer looked at the plans and liked them and 
asked how much they’d cost him. The dealer assured 
him they would cost him nothing at all and that he 
could take them to other retailers and get their figures 
if he wished. The estimate he had made was high, 
and he knew it. The- farmer took the plans and the 
estimate home with him, but in a few days he called 
the dealer and gave him the business. ‘Your prices are 
high,’ he said, ‘but I like the way you do business.’ 
_ ‘I’m not saying that this is a good policy to follow 
in every case. A man would certainly lose some bills 
by doing it, and the cost of a lost bill wouldn’t be 
pleasant to take. But it serves to show that there 
is a broader basis for sales than just low prices. 

“‘There is another thing a retailer can do in the 
winter time to get ready for future sales, and that is 
collecting information about his customers. He can 
spend this slack season in going around among his 
customers and the people who ought to be his customers 
finding out and recording the size of each farm, the 
buildings on it and their condition, the new buildings 
needed, the financial responsibility of the owner, the 
size of his family and a number of other things that 
Will be of help in dealing with him. Some of the men 
I've talked to about this didn’t see the value of it. 
They thought they knew their people well enough and 
that getting the information would cost something in 
time and money. But not many of them could give a 
complete account of the personal and financial standin 
. their customers when it came to the scratch, an 
ee they had not driven around thru the community 
hey didn’t know much about the buildings already put 
ee to say nothing of new buildings needed. No re- 
ailer has a good hold on these facts unless he goes 
Agia them and then puts them down in black and 


” The Value of Keeping Informed . 

; I ‘hought over this thing for a time and then got 
A “ blank for recording these facts. It fits into a 
eee binder and has entries for what seemed to 
on th the necessary information. I included a pocket 
a ns could be carried around easily in the pocket 
i 4 bes. the facts down. This stuff is not copy- 
ake . , and I have been selling it at cost to the men 
end rsh used my service. But the odd thing is that 
fits dealers can be made to see the value of hav- 
dn oe records. The ones who have used it are en- 

asic about it and say it helps them all along the 
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“ «(My hired man works half a day for 50 cents’” 


line. It helps them advertise effectively and to the 
point, for they know what their customers need. It 
keeps them from adding useless sidelines. I have known 
dealers who thru ignorance tried to sell steel posts in 
communities where there was a prejudice against them 
and to carry patent shingles when their customers 
would have nothing but red cedar. It shows how many 
farmers and which ones are doing without silos and 


which are living in old and inconvenient houses. 


“‘These facts can be gathered without offending 
people if the dealer uses a little tact. A friendly call, 
much talk about crops, a few casual questions, a little 
observation and a searching of the county records will 
give a man all the information he needs, and the 
farmer will likely have a more friendly feeling for the 


dealer than he had before. 


**T have found one class of retailers among the 
enemies of advertising who are an unqualified detri- 
ment to the communities in which they live. These 
are the middle-aged or old men who have gotten rich 
thru the sale of lumber and thru real estate specula- 
tion, not because of any real business ability but be- 
cause of shrewdness in trading. The rapid development 
of the country has given them an unusual opportunity. 
Now they don’t care much whether they sell any more 
lumber or not, but they hold to their yards in order to 
have a place to stay. But if a new man comes in 
and tries to start up they leave no stone unturned to 
drive him out. Knowing nothing about business except 
selling on price they immediately cut prices to cost 
or below. The new men are usually young fellows of 
limited capital who can’t hold on long enough to get 
people educated to real service. When they fail and 
leave town the dog-in-the-manger retailer boosts his 
prices and skins his customers to repay him for his 
losses. He isn’t a merchant, for a merchant is in a 
sense a public servant; he is a leech. In nearly all the 
places where such a lumberman is located the people 
ship in large amounts of catalog lumber, both because 
they want something approaching service and because 

She the leech is too 
high. This is the beginning of the demoralization of 
all the business in the community, for people who will 
buy lumber out of a catalog will soon be buying hard- 
ware and furniture and clothing the same way. A new 
man coming into such a community will need backing 
enough to give him a reasonably long time in which to 
He will need a modern and 
serviceable selling policy, and he must be a good ad- 
vertiser. - Publicity will be his best weapon in such a 


they soon find that on a price 


educate the people. 


fight. 


‘Tt is almost impossible to check up exactly on 
newspaper advertising or indeed on any kind of adver- 
tising, so it is hard to convince a man who demands 
But the ex- 


facts and figures that publicity pays. 




















“His medical ewcesses” 





perience of every large business and of nearly every 
small one proves that it does. In fact advertising is so 
valuable to the local retailer that if he has courage and 
good ideas he can use it as a molding board on which 
he can shape the building business of his community 
to his own liking. He can determine the architectural 
styles and the building standards. He can educate 
people to build when they can afford it and not to build 
when they can’t. He can induce people to build on a 
system and according to right principles. And he can 
get prices for his lumber that will include reasonable 
compensation for the extra and valuable service he 
gives his customers. In other words, he can take the 
lumber business off the basis of price and put it on 
the basis of service. And if he has a system and a 
service capable of standing the test he can make the 
winter season the best part of the year in which to 
advertise. ’’ 

These observations that Mr. Schiek made will sound 
like the law and the gospel to the men already con- 
verted to advertising, but they may not be convincing 
to the man who doesn’t believe in publicity and the 
principles of merchandising that go along with it. You 
can’t prove that advertising pays in the neat and final 
way in which your high school boy proves the geometric 
theorem that the square of the hypotenuse of a right 
triangle is equal to the sum of the squares of the other 
two sides. Your pons asinorum has to have a new proof 
for every man you try it on. So I suppose the adver- 
tising advocate has his hardest work in getting his 
prospect to give publicity a full, fair trial. An old 
neighbor of mine had a naturally robust constitution, 
but he did much in the course of a long lifetime to 
support the patent medicine makers in the style to 
which they had become accustomed. Without a strong 
constitution he never could have survived his medical 
excesses; but no human system, no matter how much 
whalebone and pig iron there may be in its composi- 
tion, can forever stand up to the onslaughts of the 
ferocious stuff sold by virtue of before-and-after-taking 
pictures and known as ‘‘Doctor Biter’s Endless Rest.’’ 
So there came a time when the temporary alcoholic 
stimulation could no longer delude this staunch old 
prohibitionist into thinking that he was being improved 
by the nostrums he swallowed, and finaily his family 
hounded him into seeing a physician. But habit was 
too strong for him, so each time after seé¢ing the 
physician he would shuffle into a drug store and load 
up with a pint bottle of some new dope guaranteed to 
cure ear ache, mange, ring worm, harelip, tobacco 
heart, liver complaint, housemaid’s knee, hay fever, 
foundered horses, stammering and crossed eyes. If he 
got better the patent dope got the credit, but if he 
got worse the physician got the blame. 

Some of our estimable but choleric retailers are not 
patient under the administration of arguments by the 
bright young advertising solicitor of the Podunk 
County Bugle. They don’t stand by the rules of de- 
bate. Indeed they have been known in their rebuttal 
arguments to apply an agitated but hard boot toe to 
the spot where it would damage their opponent’s case 
the most. So we have refrained in this article from 
arguing very heatedly about the wisdom of advertising. 
The Realm believes thoroly in the value of wise pub- 
licity, but it would rather that those men who don’t 
believe in it would do no advertising at all rather 
than to go at it in a half-hearted way. It is hard to 
see how a live retailer can afford not to advertise, 
but he can afford not to advertise better than he can 
afford to go at it in an unsystematic and unbelieving 
way. This is an endeavor where thoro, active belief 
in the value of the thing makes it true. 





ERECOMMENDS USE OF RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 18.—The forestry department 
of the British Columbia Government has issued a booklet 
describing the merits of British Columbia red cedar 
shingles in a manner that is easily understood by any 
reader. Copies of the booklet are ‘being distributed 
thruout the Dominion. It first tells of the lasting quali- 
ties of red cedar that makes it’ such a good material 
from which to cut shingles. The care that British Co- 
lumbia shingle manufacturers take in making shingles; 
the grades; the low cost of shingles for a roof as com- 
pared with other kinds of roofings, and the ease with 
which they take paint or stain are all emphasized. 

Regarding the length of life of a shingle roof the 
Government says: ‘‘Properly laid they will last forty 
to fifty years; in many cases they have lasted longer.’’ 
In regard to their reliability the booklet continues: 
‘*British Columbia red cedar shingles are always de- 
pendable; they are nature’s product and anyone can 
tell their quality at a glance, while it takes a chemist 
to determine the quality of artificial roofings.’’ In 
winding up the bulletin says that the ‘‘three requisites 
for the best roof are best shingles, best nails and the 
best method of laying. The lack of any one of these 
three necessary factors may offset the other two.’’ 

The necessity for using a good nail is impressed upon 
the reader and the booklet says that, barring pure 
cooper or zine, the best shingle nail is one that is heavily 
coated with zinc; but that if nails of this character are 
not available a heavy galvanized nail should be used. 
Scattered thruout the booklet are illustrations showing 
attractive dwellings with shingled sides and roofs, and 
short sentences such as: ‘‘Cedar wood is more durable 
in the weather than iron or steel,’’ to show some char- 
acteristic of cedar that should recommend it to the 
reader. Full directions are given how to lay a shingle 
roof properly, these being based on the best ideas on 
this subject brought out in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
ions contest on ‘‘How to Lay a Forty-Year Shingle 
Roof. ’? 
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BUSINESS MEN DISCUSS THE RAILROAD SITUATION 


National Council of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States Hears Addresses by Representative ‘Citizens — 
Adamson Bill Defended —Compulsory Arbitration, Government Ownership and Labor’s Influence Considered 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 20.—The vital importance 
of the railroad situation now facing the country was 
presented to the representatives of the business men of 
the country at the sessions of the National Council of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States held here 
Friday and Saturday last. Councillors present repre- 
sented more than 400 commercial organizations, all mem- 
bers of the national chamber. Every important phase of 
the railroad situation was gone into, with a view to 
making recommendations to Congress regarding meas- 
ures for relief on behalf of the public interest. Repre- 
sentatives of several large organizations of lumbermen 
were among the councillors attending the specially called 
meeting. 

After listening to addresses on various phases of the 
railroad controversy and participating in a general dis- 
cussion of the situation as presented, the National Coun- 
cil in executive meeting adopted by a unanimous vote a 
resolution directing the national chamber to call for a 
referendum vote of business organizations for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the opinion of business interests in 
general as to remedial legislation. The salient part of 
text of the resolution follows: 


Be it further Resolved, That the National Council recom- 
mends that the referendum or referenda be prepared and 
submitted, to ascertain the opinion of the business interests 
of the country, respecting legislation designed : 

(a) To prevent interruption of transportation service, 
pending the settlement of disputes between employers and 
employees of transportation lines, and to avoid any recur- 
rence of the situation created by the recently threatened rail- 
way strike, which situation the President of the United 
States declared in a statement made public on August 18, 
1916, “‘must never be allowed to arise again.” 


(b) To make certain that the transportation facilities of © 


the country may be stabilzed, improved and extended to meet 
and keep pace with the needs of commerce and the entire 
public. 


The referendum as it goes out will consider specific 
recommendations, and take into consideration suggestions 
made at the meeting here regarding Government owner- 
ship, Federal regulation, Federal incorporation, Govern- 
ment supervision of the issuance of stock, and expansion 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Representatives of the lumber industry who attended 
the meetings and voted for the resolution were R. S. 
Kellogg, of Chicago, secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association; C. H. Prescott, Cleveland, 
Ohio, National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association ; 
J. H. Townshend, Memphis, Tenn., Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association and Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis; 
D. O. Anderson, Marion, S. C., North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation; B. W. Lord, Danville, Ky., National Veneer & 
Panel Manufacturers’ Association; W. H. Judd, Stam- 
ford, Conn., Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecti- 
cut; John Foley, Philadelphia, American Wood Pre- 
servers’ Association; E. H. Defebaugh, Chicago, Na- 
tional Association of Box Manufacturers; Henry Atter- 
bury, New York City, American Association of Wood 
Pulp Importers; Henry W. Stokes, Philadelphia, Amer- 
ican Paper & Pulp Association. 


Viewpoints of Railroad Regulation 


R. Goodwyn Rhett, of Charleston, S. C., president of 
the national chamber, presided over the meeting. In 
speaking of the importance of the occasion Mr. Rhett 
pointed out the obvious weight of an opinion secured 
through the Chamber’s method of referendum. 

‘<Tf there is one thing we want,’’ said President 
Rhett, ‘‘it is all points of view. However, tho invited 
to participate in this conference the railroad brother- 
hoods have not seen fit to send a representative.’’ 

Representative William C. Adamson of Georgia, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, presented the legislative side of the 
railroad situation. Judge Adamson stoutly maintained 
that Congress was acting within its rights in the regu- 
lation of interstate commerce when it passed the 8-hour 
law that bears his name. He declared that this law is 
unquestionably constitutional. 

The railroads’ side of the case was presented by 
Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Railway Execu- 
tives’ Advisory Committee. 

President Charles R. Van Hise, of the University of 
Wisconsin and an economist of international reputation, 
delivered one of the most striking addresses heard by the 
National Council, speaking primarily on behalf of all 
the people, declaring that the public interest must come 
first. The noted educator and economist was the first 
speaker heard by the councillors. He not only declared 
that the public interest is paramount, but made it plain 
he felt’ there must be important legislation to protect 
the public. Dr. Van Hise said he doubted whether com- 
pulsory arbitration was practicable under the constitu- 
tion, advocating, rather, the passage of a law along 
the general lines of the Canadian Disputes Act, which 
provides for a public investigation, with strikes and 
lockouts meanwhile prohibited. According to Dr. Van 
Hise, the logic of the situation points to Government 
regulation of wages as well as rates. He condemned. the 
surrender of the Government to the brotherhoods in- 
volved in the passage of the Adamson law. He pointed 
out that the public must pay the cost of the increased 
burden imposed by the law, whether it be just or unjust, 
and asserted that, having. won in this instance, the 
brotherhoods made other demands under threat of strike 
as another election drew near. 








[By ODELL] 
Compulsory Arbitration 


An amendment to the Newlands Act, Dr. Van Hise 
said, would provide for a system of machinery closely 
approximating the Canadian system. The Canadian law 
holds as criminal any interruption of public sérvice until 
a complete investigation of the case has been made. 
This, he said, is perhaps the closest our Anglo-Saxon 
prejudices will let us come to compulsory arbitration. 
Dr. Van Hise vigorously condemned the failure of the 
railroads and their employees to agree to arbitrate their 
differences and hinted that the unyielding attitude of the 
employees merely amounted to a hold-up of Congress. It 
was a strong and courageous speech’ from a man who, 
as chairman of the board of arbitration of the great 
eastern railroad controversy of 1912, knew what he was 
talking about. 

The speech of Representative Adamson also was fol- 
lowed with close attention by the councillors, who real- 
ized that further legislation dealing with the vitally 
important subject of railroads must pass thru his hands, 
at least so far as the approaching session of Congress 
is concerned. While devoting some time to a defense of 
the Adamson 8-hour law, the chairman of the House 
committee dwelt mostly on the investigation of the rail- 
road question by the Newlands joint committee, of which 
he is a member, which began its hearings in this city 
today. 

In Defense of the Adamson Bill 


Speaking of the committee, Judge Adamson said: 


What we want is light—information. Senator Newlands 
has issued statements, which he regards as invitations, to 
everybody he could think of in the United States who might 
be interested in the matter, and if there is anybody who has 
not received an invitation he is notified now, if any of you 
can convey word to him, to come and tell us what he knows 
about the subject. 

Of course the members of the joint sub-committee already 
have some views themselves ; some of them have thrashed out 
those questions for twenty years, some of them considered long 
ago the question of Federal incorporation, some of them know 
the objections to it, and some of them know and recognize 
that the paternity of the child does not have anything to do 
with its subjugation to law. . But anyhow, they are of the 
opinion that the authority that incorporates a corporation 
ean not invalidate any provision of the constitution that 
prevents an interstate carrier from violating the local laws 
of the States when its business is intrastate. In other words, 
if there are two railroads in the State of Pennsylvania, one 
incorporated under the State law to do business within the 
State only and the other operating under a charter to do 
interstate business, I do not believe any lawyer who has 
studied law five minutes will deny that the same rules would 
govern both railroads, that the business which is interstate 
would be governed by the Interstate Commerce laws and that 
the business which is intrastate would be governed by the 
laws of Pennsylvania. That may be wrong, but that is one 
of the things they are going to talk about. 

I say there is not any doubt about the power to regulate 
the physical control of these railroads; there is no doubt 
about its plenary power to control all their operations in 
interstate commerce, and I have no doubt on earth but they 
will do it. The fight is slow. The railroads can not be 
denominated as law breakers. I think some of them are 
just as clever men as you will find anywhere in the world. 


Railroad Attitude and Working Hours 


I do not believe the presidents and managers would agree 
to Dr. Van Hise’s agreement to regulate wages. They can 
scent dangers from afar and you might go to curtailing the 
salaries of the managers and the presidents, and you know 
that would never do on the face of the earth. So you see 
from the initiative, the railroads will fight fixing salaries, 
and for that reason they have misrepresented all over the 
country the 8-hour law and the wage law. My great friend 
Theodore Roosevelt went thru the country denouncing it when 
it is only a modification of the 16-hour law which he signed, 
without one minute of demurring, when he was President of 
the United States. Congress has the power to regulate wages 
in interstate commerce if it wants to, but it never has done 
so. * * * ‘The only thing Corgress has been working on 
in that line is the Interstate Commerce Commission. A long 
time ago we found out that it was dangerous for sleeping men 
to run trains and we have been cutting down the long hours, 
first from 40 hours a day to 16, them from 16 to 13, from 13 
to 9, and now we have cut them to 8. It is unnecessary to 
discuss that, but I am just showing you what Congress can 
do under the Constitution. 


Rights of the Railroads. 


Railroad men can not be charged with being absolutely 
unlawful because they resist everything. They are rather 
like a see-saw plank—when one end is too high the other end 
raises and goes up just as high, unless you reduce the pivot. 
You have to regulate it all along if you locate the altitude 
of that plank. The railroad men have a right to fight every- 
thing and they do fight everything. The original regulation 
was fought bitterly for years and the commission was un- 
horsed once; then it took twelve years to pass the Hepburn 
Act, and what they fought at first in various shapes has 
been fought since. All men defend themselves, corporatioas 
defend themselves, they have a right.to go into court if they 
want to, they have a right to have their day in court, and if 
the people thru their representatives in Congress can not 
pass laws that will regulate them and will pass muster before 
the Supreme Court of the United States you can not blame 
the railroads for fighting. 


Practicability. of Government Ownership 


On the other proposition, Government ownership, I do 
not know whether anyone will seriously argue that or not, but 
if they do it will be on the well known, threadbare theory 
that regulation is a failure and the Government must own the 
railrdads to prevent the railroads from owning the Govern- 
ment. Let me show you briefly that Government ownership 
would be the complete subjugation of the Government to the 





railroads. In the first place, they will be capitalizeq for 
$25,000,000,000. There is not that much money in the world, 
Federal Government notes are good; it can issue $25,000,000. 
000 worth of bonds. Of course either the people take those 
bonds, or the men who own the property and we wil! get the 
bonds and have the managers to run the railroads and their 
own experts outside of them. You have to pay them salaries 
and we will have control of the millions of our creditors oper. 
ating our railroads, fixing all our business, making all the 
charges in every way, and it will be the most horrible 
=" oligarchy that there ever was on the face of the 
earth. 

It is not necessary. We have not reached that extremity 
and never will until Republican institutions bite the dust at 
the feet of despotism. Sovereignty to control men and prop. 
erty does not depend on ownership. Whatever is necessary 
to regulate men and property in this country the Government, 
either State or Federal, can do, whether the State or Federal 
Government owns the property, or whether the people own it, 
and there is not a particle of difference—having the physical 
control. Under our system of government and our constity. 
tion, all the representatives have to do is to do their duty and 
they will control it without owning. 


Railroads Seek Regulation 


In laying before the National Council the railroad side 
of the controversy Mr. Thom said that the railroads are 
mortgaged to the limit of safety, that they have mort: 


_ gaged and borrowed until their equity in the property 


has reached the danger point; that their only avenue 


- of obtaining money has already been used too far for 


the public interest. There must be some means created 
by which they shall grow to keep pace with commerce, 
Limited transportation imposes a limitation upon all 
agricultural production and manufacturing. The high 


: eost of living, according to Mr. Thom, is due to a lin- 


ited supply of what people live on. Vast territory 
awaits development and confidence should be restored 
in the railroads so that this unused land may be opened 
up. The railroads, said Mr. Thom, want the Congress 
of the United States to exercise full constitutional author- 
ity in regulating interstate commerce in the interest of 
all the States and all the people. They want a system of 
Federal incorporation and all railroads doing interstate 
or foreign trade shall be subject to regulation in all 
their parts. 


Enhancing the Interstate Commission’s Power 


Mr. Thom said that the railroads believe that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission is not now equipped for 
this work; that the powers of the commission should be 
extended; that the country should be divided into trafic 
regions with a commission for each region. The mem- 
bers of the commissions would be appointed by the Pres- 
ident and confirmed by the Senate. Such an arrangement 
would permit the commissioners to become acquainted 
with regional conditions, take testimony on the spot, and 
make authoritative reports to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which could in turn make the regional regu- 
lations harmonize all over the country. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission would be given authority over 
minimum rates as well as maximum. 

Mr. Thom believes that a commission concerned wholly 
with corrective and penal measures in connection with 
the railroads can not turn readily from this attitude 
to an attitude of constructive work in the behalf of the 
railroads. He thought that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should be broadened to counteract this con- 
dition. The plan advocated by the railroads would free 
them from State regulation. He pointed out that 85 
percent of the commerce of this country is interstate 
and foreign and only 15 percent intrastate, but’ that the 
narrow policies of one State under present methods can 
inflict hardships upon the commerce of all other States. 
As an example of this, the ‘‘full crew law’’ adopted 
by two States out of eight thru which one railroad ran 
cost that railroad $1,750,000 a year. This amount pre 
vented the use of $34,000,000 capital for more trans- 
portation facilities in the interest of the general public. 


The Public’s Interest in Transportation 


Bearing out Mr. Thom’s statement of the lack of con 
fidence in the railroads as expressed by investments, 
Harry A. Wheeler, of Chicago, first president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, pointed out 
that since August, 1914, business men of the United 
States have invested more than $2,000,000,000 in foreign 
securities. In this country during the last year there has 
been invested in industries. $900,000,000 but none in the 
railroads. 

The question arises, said Mr. Wheeler, how are We 
going to transport the products resulting from these new 
industries? The three points to be considered are 
adequacy of revenue, Federal supervision of issues ° 
securities, and assurance that public service shall not be 
tied up on account of wrangles between the railroads am 
their employees owing to lqck of controlling means. 


R Labor’s Attitude and Influence 


During the subsequent discussion several plans - 
suggested following principally the lines of the Canadia 
Disputes Act. It was urged that means should be we 
compelling labor unions to incorporate so that : 7 
could be prosecuted as corporations and making  ° 
eriminal act for such organizations to conspire to yor 
per the public service. An interesting light on the eet 
age of thé 8-hour law was given by Congressman Krei st 

“‘T asked a fellow. congressman,’’ said Congress™ 
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Kreider, ‘‘ ‘How many on your side of the House will 
vote for this bill if left to their individual judgment 
as to its merits?’ ‘Why,’ he responded, ‘not more than 
twelve on both sides of the House would vote for it 
under those conditions, but they are all afraid of the 
labor vote back home.’ ’’ 

Hon. Charles Nagel, of St. Louis, formerly secretary 
of Commerce and Labor, an organizer and a director 
of the national chamber, declared that ‘‘when the rail- 
road employees reflect upon the real meaning of the 
8-hour law I believe they won’t accept it.’’? Accord- 
ing to Mr. Nagel, the law will take from the trainmen 
certain privileges heretofore enjoyed, inasmuch as it 
takes no cognizance of the distance of a run in fixing 
the wage, but uses only time as a basis. He deplored 
the trend toward Government ownership and expressed 
fear of the danger resulting from the fixing of wages by 
the Government. Mr. Nagel strongly advocated Federal 
incorporation. He declared that if the Government 
commands the railroads to operate interruptedly it must 
make it possible for them to do so. 

John H. Fahey, of Boston, formerly president of the 
national chamber, charged each man present with his 


duty as a patriot to do his share in his community in 
ee interest in an intelligent study of national 
matters affecting them. Business men, he said, know 
far less about the problems affecting their interests 
than do members of the labor organizations. 

Mr. Fahey detailed the remarkable growth of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States in a little 
more than three and a half years, pointing out its accom- 
plishments and the possibilities ahead of it; also, but 
with kindly word and manner, some of the shortcomings 
of the national chamber. 

We have been embarrassed while appearing before commit- 
tees of Congress when asked how it happened that 200 or 300 
organizations in the national chamber appeared not to have 
an opinion on some vital pending question. We could not 
make an answer or give a reasonable excuse. There was no 
real excuse. That is not organization. We must do better. 
Every organization must study the great questions affecting 
its interests and those of the public and have and express an 
opinion when occasion requires. The labor men have an 
organization ten times better than ours. Of course, it is 
much older, but ours can be improved. They know what they 
want a whole lot better than we know what we want. 

' Harry A. WHWteeler, chairman of the special railroad 
committee appointed to investigate the threatened strike 


last spring, led the general discussion. The report of 
the special committee’s report was presented to the Na- 
tional Council. It points out the various steps taken 
by Mr. Wheeler and his associates in an effort to ascer- 
tain the merits of both sides of the controversy that de- 
veloped the recent strike situation and the efforts made 
by the committee to prevent the strike. It reveals, thru 
actual correspondence, many important facts and side- 
lights that have not been brought out before. 

It will be recalled that the Special Railroad Commit- 
tee recommended that as a basis for the settlement of the 
differences between the railroads and their brotherhood 
employees Congress direct the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to investigate thoroly the matter of wages paid, 
with hours of service to each class.of railroad employees 
and other relevant matters, This remedy was arrived 
at after thoro consideration of the views of both sides, 
and still more of the interest of the public as the chief 
part of the controversy. The report of the committee 
recommending this remedy was submitted to a referen- 
dum vote of all commercial bodies affiliated with the 
national chamber and was endorsed by the largest vote 
ever recorded up to date. 








Lumber Salesmanship 


A Department Dealing With 
Marketing Problems 








SALES EFFICIENCY FOR RETAIL YARDS 


Samoa, CAL. 

Lumber needs to be understood by the dealer in order 
to be sold properly. The importance of that statement 
is obvious. Most lumbermen usually have been satisfied 
to agree that the lumber business is ‘‘so different,’’ and 
that it will not admit of the practices of the other classes 
of business. That contention can successfully be 
amended. So in order that explanations may emphasize 
the subject matter, it is well to comment briefly on re- 
lated and important points. 

The United States Department of Agriculture, Division 
of Forestry, in bulletin No. 10, issued in 1895, or six- 
teen years ago, offers instruction and comment on lumber 
and wood structure which is exceedingly well worth the 
effort of any lumberman to study thoroly and regard its 
contents entirely up-to-date. To quote: ‘‘Altho much 
of the information contained in this bulletin exists in 
the experience of practical wood workers and in books 
in other languages, it has never before been published in 
English in systematic and accessible form and with spe- 
cial application to American timbers’’; and again: ‘‘ Al- 
tho wood has been in use so long and so universally, there 
still exists a remarkable lack of knowledge regarding its 
nature in detail, not only among laymen, but among 
those who might be expected to know its properties.’’ 

Most of us know that forests are abundant upon the 
American continent and that there is no well grounded 
fear of wood famine for construction purposes in the 
future. Also it is understood that the source of supply 
for a manufacturer is not one requiring extreme hazard 
in making a selection. For emphasis, contrast petroleum, 
copper or gold mining. The problems of transportation 
are not unusual. The methods of manufacturing are not 
difficult, neither do they require particular originality. So 
it can correctly be said that the conditions pertaining to 
lumber production are not extreme and that so far as 
the dealer is concerned his business is typical merchandis- 
ing; that is, buying and selling with advantages over 
other business in some good essentials. There is: less 
fluctuation in stock prices, small depreciation in stock 
accumulation, and a steadier yearly trade by months. 
Consequently the lumber dealer has a greater opportunity 
to study his trade and correctly to balance his stocks 
so as to derive the greatest possible profit. At the same 
time, the practices of other businesses can be used ad- 
vantageously in order to determine what methods tend 
to stimulate trade most. It is reasonable then to say, 
in order to secure the greatest volume of trade and profit, 
the dealer must understand as much as possible about 
lumber, It is an explanatory way of saying that a man 
who understands what he proposes to sell usually solves 
his sales problems. 

The very best evidence that lumber needs to be under- 
stood may be found in the prefix to grading rules in which 
it is stated that all lumber is graded with special refer- 
enee to its suitability for the use intended. It is true 
that the grading rules simplify the methods of making 
suitable selections but they can not cover all important 
pots. For instance, let a reader ask himself why he 
can expect one kind of wood to shrink more than an- 
other kind. The answer will explain the practical value 
of such information, but he must be certain that his 
answer is the correct one. 
vestigations and ordinary application to information 
available should convince any lumberman that 
os’ of the common knowledge of lumber is nearly legen- 
dary; that knowledge of the structural details of wood 
au its effects in lumber can do more practical good 
toward easier and more profitable sales than nearly any 
other means accessible for individual. effort. Anyone 
W ho might be interested may apply to the University 
or ohifornia, or of Washington, or of Wisconsin for 
detacs of what may be gained thru a correspondence 


= covering ‘‘Lumber and Its Uses’’ at a nominal 





Ph this connection it is needful to bring to mind the 
inf : Ome successful selling also includes cost and sales 
co The more detailed discussion belongs to 
PN. practice, but from a sales standpoint every 
—— should be convinced that part of his tax for doing 
ge ‘ness belongs to judicious advertising. This essential 
8 another example of the fact that the lumber business 


is not ‘‘so different.’? The failure to understand that 
selling depends upon publicity brings about depreciated 
sales. A percentage of sales honestly belongs to the 
advertising account and should be placed there and spent 
instead of holding it on the ledger. It is just as rea- 
sonable to say that it is good business for a mercantile 
company to build a big store and then not charge them- 
selves rent, but call the rent value profit, as it is to fail 
to provide for future publicity on secured business. It 
costs too much to sell building commodities, or anything 
else for that matter, for a man to fail to make every 
effort compound itself and be manifested in satisfied 


. customers and in new customers. 


The best practice in salesmanship is to create a stand- 
ard for efficiency and then look for improvements. Effi- 
cienéy, of course, involves comparison and unbiased in- 
vestigation. The individual can further advance in the 
understanding of lumber and the sales problems by 
changing his generally accepted opinions of personal 
efficiency and its relation to his employees, whether they 
consist of two men or two hundred. And that change, 
in practice, is to be personally willing to look for and 
accept the best effort that employees can give, and then 
give them credit for what is done, all in a manner cal- 
culated to represent efficiency standards. 

A dealer with a dozen employees, for example, consti- 
tutes the court of last resort for all questions concerning 
that particular business, which is proper. The employees 
have an interest in their work and that of their employer 
thru loyalty and a desire for an uninterrupted payday. 
In the routine of business each man does what his sense 
of best practice indicates, and under the general super- 
vision of the dealer or manager. The bookkeeper settles 
down to his accounts and regards the interruptions of cus- 
tomers as calling for courteous answers of yes or no. He 
needs the boss. The yard man continues his routine of 
filling orders, placing stock, cleaning yard, or if inter- 
rupted by customers wanting to know about stock he 
does the best he can but secretly wishes for his boss on 
account of what he might say or leave unsaid, and so 
on and on the routine runs day by day and into year 
after year. The standard of efficiency is unknown by 
that name because there is no comparison and unbiased 
investigation into methods. 

The typical dealer, as suggested, can so be altered as 
to hardly be recognized. Let him arrange for a con- 
venient place to meet his employees in a body and tell 
them briefly and earnestly about a new way. Let us sup- 
pose the substance will be about the fact that hereafter 
all business details will be toward promoting better busi- 
ness methods, including sales methods; that each man is 
expected to consider himself responsible for a part of the 
success of the business and that in order to know that 
each man understands his new responsibilities, a certain 
preliminary scheme has been adopted. First, to impress 
each man that the best success lies in collective energy 





PRIZES FOR BEST LETTERS OFFERED 

To stimulate interest and discussion the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has offered prizes 
totalling $100 for the best letters received on 
any phase of the subject of salesmanship. This 
contest is open to anyone who is interested in 
the selling of lumber, sash, doors, etc,, and the 
letters may be as long or as short as each writer 
chooses. 

The prize awards will be as follows: 


For the best letter.............. $25 
For the-second best letter...... $15 
For the third best letter........ $10 


For the next ten best, each.....$ 5 
Letters for this department should be ad- 
dressed to the Salesmen’s Contest Editor, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dear- 
porn Street, Chicago. 











wisely spent. Second, the management is not doubtful 
about how to do business, but that it expects employees 
to understand that buying and selling lumber constitute 
trade and trade is represented by money, and money is 
handled by customers; and therefore the employee should 
look for customers, either present or prospective, one day 
ahead or one year ahead. Third, regular programmed 
meetings will be held at frequent regular intervals and 
every man will be graded according to attendance, man- 
ner of daily work, and suggestions made. Fourth, there 
will be no hindrance for any opinions a man could care 
to express concerning any business matter, or manage- 
ment, even including wages. 

In adopting a similar scheme of sales operations as 
related to business organization in the particular lumber 
yard the way is paved for the full realization and utiliza- 
tion of sales conventions. Dealers more readily see that 
the problems are big enough and attractive enough to 
allow ample room for expansion. A customer calling upon 
the place of business represents a relative chain of con- 
ditions either met or about to be presented. The sense 
of efficiency will find its reflection everywhere and all 
that the proper relation of man to business correctly 
stands for will be manifested. 

Growth in any worth while enterprise or method is not 
spontaneous if it is substantial. The element of time 
is important, but more important is finding the best 
detail of a method to suit any particular place. The 
workers must be convinced that their efforts will bear 
good fruit; they must put the utmost value upon the 
lessons gained thru experience. Strengthen the en- 
deavors with earnest effort so that whatever may be 
erected will stand well upon its foundations of correct 
principles. Organization, privately as the individual; 
in groups as the firm; collectively as community dealers 
and greater territory dealers, surely will prove the course 
as well taken, eliminating as it does wasteful use of 
resources in senseless competition, price cutting, under- 
selling thru ill-known costs, bad collections, and finally 
uncalled for wood substitutes. The result puts more 
money in the bank. 

J. G. MILuEr. 


SHIPBUILDING ACTIVE ON THE “CLYDE OF AMERICA” 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 18.—As the shipbuilding con- 
cerns are large purchasers of lumber the lumber trade is 
naturally déetply interested in them and has recently had 
plenty to keep its interest alive. Already the Delaware 
River has been called the ‘‘Clyde of America,’’ and it 
is claimed that the tonnage of the boats on order here at 
present is greater than that of those being built on the 
Clyde. 

There are now five big shipbuilding concerns operating, 
in addition to the League Island Navy Yard and a large 
number of small yards, all of which are growing rapidly. 
In addition to these two new yards of the real big kind 
are being promoted, one of which is reported as having 
secured its site. All are busy and have large contracts 
booked. 

Now comes the announcement that the Government will 
equip the navy yard so that it can quickly construct the 
largest and heaviest type of battleship, as well as smaller 
craft, on which it is already working. Of the $6,000,000 
appropriated at the last session of Congress for that 
class of work it is said that about half will be spent 
at the local navy yard and that three new shipyards will 
be built there, even tho the present batch of ships will 
probably be given out on contract. It has just been an- 
nounced that all of the difficulties with the bidding con- 
tractors have been: overcome during a series of confer- 
ences that took most of the week and that the Navy’s 
program will be carried out in all essential points. But 
the Government does not propose to be dependent on con- 
tractors and will proceed to build the three new ways 
here, probably increasing this number to ten within a 
few years. . 

Tt is said in the trade that the shipbuilding industry 
here, when all these yards get to going full force, will in- 
crease the volume of the lumber business in this city by 
many millions of feet annually, and that it will have the 
desired effect of acting as a stabilizer on the market. 
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SOUTHERN, CENTRAL AND COAST INTERESTS FILE BRIEFS 





Tight Coopers Ask for Same Classification as Slack Coopers—Others Say Any Radical 
Changes Will Drive Small Mills Out of Business 





[By ODELL] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 20.—R. 8S. Kellogg, secretary 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
while here to attend the special meeting of the National 
Council of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, said that the National association will not sub- 
mit a brief in the lumber reclassification case. Mr. Kel- 
logg said Joseph N. Teal, of Portland, Ore., will submit 
a brief for the western lumber associations and W. A. 
Wimbish for the southern lumber interests. The Na- 
tional association prepared the replies for the lumbermen 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission’s original ques- 
tionaire. 

In a brief filed by John R. Walker, of Washington, on 
behalf of the manutacturers of tight cooperage stock, the 
commission is urged to give tight and slack cooperage 
stock the same rate basis. The brief also asks that all 
cooperage stock be given the rough lumber basis. The 
brief states that the tight cooperage interests feel the 
commission can make no other classification of these ar- 
ticles in the light of the evidence presented. The brief 
says: 

But if, contrary to what we regard as the compelling force 
of the evidence, the commission does not include cooperage 
stock in the category with lumber, then cooperage stock 
should be given a rate adjustment all its own and having 
reference to the peculiar conditions which affect it. 

In other words, if it is not to be in the basis category it 
should be out of it, and the same plan should be followed 
with respect to all articles that are not included in the 
general lumber group. None of these should be given rates 
which bear a fixed relationship to the lumber rates, but 
should be rated upon independent considerations. _ 

This would apply to the so-called rough materials—logs, 
bolts etc. The rates on these articles should not be univer- 
sally fixed in any definite relationship to the rates on lumber, 
but the adjustment in each timbered area or traflic territory 
should be worked out with reference to the peculiar needs 
of that situation. 

We also believe that the right to reconsign or to divert 
in transit should be preserved and that this right should net 


be penalized beyond the approximate additional cost involved 
in its exercise, 


At another point the brief says: 


The only classification rule that may be enunciated by the 
commission which wili do some good without doing a very 
large amount of harm is that all homologous wood articles 
should move upon the general lumber or forest products 
basis of rates. This would embrace all primary or unfab- 
ricated woods except those of exceptional value or fragility, 
such as veneer, and a few widely manufactured and low 
valued fabricated articles, like box shooks or barrel heading. 
The excluded articles, such as veneer, sash, doors and blinds 
ete., which ordinarily would be rated higher than lumber, 
as well as logs and bolts, which ordinarily would be rated 
lower than lumber, should not be given a fixed and inflexible 
relation to the lumber rate, but should be rated independently 
upon their own merits and with respect to their peculiar 
competition. The rates on lumber would, of course, have 
probative force in determining the reasonableness of rates 
on other wood articles, but no definite and universal relation- 
ship can be established between these articles and lumber 
without doing far more harm than good, 


File Brief on Reconsignment and Demurrage Rules 


A brief dealing with reconsigning and demurrage rules 
was filed on behalf of the wholesale lumber dealers and 
lumber mills by C. H. Rodehaver, of St. Louis, special 
traffic representative. It says: 


We are of the opinion that if the commission makes a 
radical departure from the present reconsigning privileges 
or demurrage rules it will tend to drive the small manufac- 
turer out of business, thus depriving many small cotton grow- 
ers, in time of crop failure or depressed market conditions, of 
a means of tiding them over, and also forcing them to sell 
their timber to the large manufacturers at their price. 

We do not believe the commission would be a party to any 
such arrangement, and Mr. Aldworthy aptly states: “If the 
wholesale lumber dealers of the United States are to be forced 
out of business, let the Government legislate them out of 
business, but I do not think the commission should be used 
as an intermediary to propose or permit rules, regulations 
and charges which will ultimately make conditions such that 
the wholesale lumber dealer, as well as a good many of the 
small millmen, will go out of business, wheréAs the large 
sawmill manufacturers can still continue to go on.” 


Another point made in the brief is that: 


The record clearly indicates that the only reason advanced 
for making an exorbitant charge for reconsigning privileges 
is that it will put the small mill out of business and favor 
the large mill. In fact, the people who propose the exorbitant 
reconsigning charge so stated, very clearly. One of the 
reasons advanced was that it tied up equipment. We are 
unable to see where reconsigning ties up equipment to the 
extent that assorting, treating, creosoting, dressing, manu- 
facturing, milling, concentrating etc., tie it up. Therefore, 
the reasons advanced for the elimination of reconsigning 
are not to be considered. 


Cincinnati Bodies File Joint Brief 


A joint brief has been filed by M. J. Christie and 
W. J. Eckman on behalf of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Cincinnati and the Lumber Exchange of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce. After stating at length the rea- 


sons on which findings are asked, the brief requests the 


commission to make the following findings: 


First—That it is without the necessary authority to regu- 
late the lumber industry insofar as the question of the 
methods of marketing lumber and lumber products is con 
cerned. 

Second—tThat the commission can not prescribe a uniform 
charge for diversion or reconsignment applicable at all 
points without a full and complete investigation as to the 
cost of performing the service at each point. 

Third—That it would be detrimental to the public interest 
for the commission to promulgate the rules’ prohibiting or 
restricting diversion or reconsignment even tho it may be 
established that the service is sometimes abused. 


Fourth—That the disturbance of the existing rules and 
regulations under which “transit” cars are handled would 
seriously hamper, if not eliminate from the lumber industry, 
wholesalers of lumber who are now marketing probably 50 
percent of the yellow pee production, and result in the 
consolidating of the marketing of yellow pine into fewer and 
stronger hands; and further, that the yellow pine business 
as now operated and established, the result of the experience 


of many years, would be disorganized and disrupted to the 
loss and detriment of the bulk of the yellow pine producers, 
— retail dealers, the consumers, and the carriers them- 
selves. 


M. 8. Fitzgerald, traffic manager for the Pacific coast 
wooden pipe manufacturers, has submitted a brief in 
which the statement is made that the pipe manufactur- 
ers of the Coast face extinction unless a just relation- 
ship to lumber rates is established. Says the brief: 


It is the earnest prayer of these appearants in the interest 
not only of themselves but in justice toward established 
Pacific coast manufacture that a future relation between 
lumber and wooden water pipe and pipe material shall be 
the lumber Classification on pipe material; and on wooden 
water pipe, the lumber ciassification with an arbitrary of 
not to exceed 5 cents over the rate for lumber of the species 
of which the pipe is made. 


An independent brief has been filed by O. P. Gothlin 
and O. M. Rogers, on behalf of the Theodor Kundtz 
Co. The brief states that the Kundtz company is neu- 
tral on all issues involved except one—what should be 
the transportation relation of logs to lumber and lumber 
products. After advancing strong arguments, counsel 
conclude as follows: 

We hope that we have advanced reasons that will justify 
the commission in holding that logs are justly entitled to a 
lower basis of transportation rates than lumber. We believe 
that the recognized rules of rate-making applied to this 
question would logically have that result. We believe that 
the deliverances of the commission on similar questions in the 


past justify us in assuming that the action we pray for 
would be highly consistent. 





WESTERN AND CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS 
FILE BRIEFS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 21.—On behalf of the Pacific 
coast lumber interests, Joseph N. Teal, Rogers MacVeagh 
and William C. McCulloch, of Portland, have filed the 
biggest brief received by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the lumber reclassification case. The brief 
represents the views of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Eastern Oregon Lumber Producers’ Associa- 
tion, Western Pine Manufacturers’ Assgciation, Calli- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
and California Redwood Association. 

It embraces 385 pages and goes at length into the es- 
sentials of the commission’s inquiry in docket No. 8131. 
All phases of the situation are discussed, with special 
reference to western conditions. After dealing with the 
various questions in detail, Mr. Teal and his associates 
reached the conclusion that ‘‘if fair rules of classifica- 
tion are applied, with uniformity in classification from 
producing to consuming groups and uniform minimums, 
many causes of complaint would be removed.’’ 

Continuing, the brief says: 

Such complaints as then might come before the commission 
would be tried on their merits, and gradually the entire mat- 


aa be placed on a Consistent and reasonably uniform 
asis. 

After all is said—and this fact stands out unchallenged— 
to a very great extent those engaged in the industry are rea- 
sonably satisfied with the existing classification. It is but a 
oa percentage of the list that needs revision and correc- 

on. 

_ This is not to say that where wrong exists—where discrim- 
inations prevail or injustice is done thru a wrongful classifi- 
cation—it should not be corrected. Nor does it follow that 
because ninety are satisfied, the unsatisfied ten should be 
denied the relief to which they are entitled. 

_ The chief value of this investigation lies in the fact that 
it developed as clearly as such a thing could be developed 
that, generally speaking, the tendency to enlarge groupings 
as required by the needs of the business is the rule rather 
than the exception. 

It is not our judgment that an absolutely uniform classifi- 
cation applicable to all territories alike is feasible or should 
be attempted. The country is too vast; the conditions, both 
of production and transportation, are too unlike to attempt 
to apply one rule to all. f this were done arbitrarily it 
would be practically impossible to make the changes needed 
in different sections. 

Uniform nomenclature could be adopted, but uniform class- 
ification, altho it could be adopted to a very considerable 
extent, could not satisfactorily be imposed as a whole. 
Moreover, it should not be expected that the result of this 
investigation will be to foreclose or prevent complaints or 
differences of opinion as to matters of classification in the 
future. It will probably settle a number of mooted and dis- 
puted questions, but as long as men disagree as to the valuc 
of what one wishes to sell and the other to buy, there will 
be rate cases and classification cases, ‘ 

Notwithstanding the fact that: the commission’s time has 
been to a congiderable extent taken up with lumber cases 
of one kind of another, it is our opinion that in view of 
the magnitude of the industry and the relation of rates to 
the value of the product the commission is rather to be con- 


gratulated that there have not been more cases for it to 
dispose of. 


_ The brief leaves the question of reconsigning in tran- 
sit to the commission. The writers of the brief are op- 
posed to the fixing of a percentage relationship in rates 
on lumber and other products. The Pacific coast lumber- 
men want full right to mix their various products in the 
same carload. Therefore, rates on lumber should not be 
fixed primarily according to its value. The contention 
is advanced that there is no reason for a different classi- 
fication as between rough and dressed lumber and cus- 
tomary products of lumber plants. 

The vital importance of the lumber industry to the 
Pacific coast and Northwest is dwelt upon at some length. 
The vital interest of the public in the conservation of 
this great natural resource is pointed out, because of the 
fact that the Government.owns so large a timbered area 
and is directly concerned in all questions relating to the 
marketing. 

_ Almost any of the topics submitted by the eommission 
in its questionaire is declared to be of sufficient impor- 
tance to warrant a special and individual investigation. 


The brief contains numerous tables, illustratio 
exhibits. : rites 


—, 


Brief Filed for Hardwood Traffic Association 

A brief filed fox, the Southern Hardwood Traffic Aggo. 
ciation by J. H. Townshend and J. W. McClure takes the 
position that ‘‘lumber of all grades and unfabricateg 
wood articles should take the same rate.’’ The brief 
urges that transit arrangements should be established to 
permit manufacture at concentration points, the thru rate 
to be protected by a stop-off charge of $5 a car. With 
respect to reconsignment, it is the opinion of the organi. 
zations represented in this brief that ‘‘ this service should 
be maintained, as it is of substantial assistance in the 
marketing of hardwood lumber.’’ 

The brief continues: 

It is our opinion that the comparatively minor particulars 
wherein the present adjustment meets with complaint can be 
met by a logical application of the theory on which all of 
our rates have been conducted, namely, competitive condi. 
tions and without any fundamental disturbances of the 
present rate structure, to which the carriers and lumbering 


interests have adjusted themselves and under which the ip. 
dustry has grown up. z 





NEW ENGLAND LUMBERMEN TO PROTEST 
PROPOSED INCREASES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 23.—Protests of New York and 
New England lumber merchants against the proposed 
increase in rates on lumber shipments from Maine and 
Canadian points will be presented to Examiner Wilbur 
Laroe, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, at the 
Federal Building today. The four roads involved, the 
Bangor & Aroostook, Maine Central, Canadian Pacific 
and the Intercolonial Railway, partly presented their case 
yesterday in justification of the proposed increase, which 
means from % cent to 314 cents additional on every 100 
pounds of lumber shipped into Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut and eastern New York. The new 
rates were explained to the commissioner by representa- 
tives of the roads named. The National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association and the lumber merchants gen- 
erally, including the New England lumber manufacturers, 
the Hastern Lumber Association of Bangor and the 
Eastern Shook & Wooden Box Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, were represented by counsel. 

In his explanation of the new rates General Freight 
Agent Wicks, of the Bangor & Aroostook, stated that 
the rate to Boston was increased from 15 to 16 cents, 
to Providence from 17 to 19, to Springfield from 16 to 
17 cents, but that at other points it was decreased, as 
at Hartford, where the rate was reduced from 20 to 19 
cents. He stated that the rates on pulpwood, coal, pota- 
toes, hay and fertilizer had gone up with the rates on 
other commodities, but that the rate on lumber had been 
untouched until the present attempt to raise it. He ex- 
plained that the cost of freight cars had jumped from 
$837 two years ago to $1,250 at the present time, loco- 
motives from $18,850 to $27,010; how the road was 
obliged to pay an additional charge of 25 cents a ton 
on coal, because the miners’ wages were increased and 
how, if the new Adamson law is sustained, the increased 
cost in wages would be from $40,000 to $100,000 an- 
nually, and that taxes had gone up with steel and other 
supplies. On advice of counsel he declined to state what 
the division of rates was between the Bangor & Aroo- 
stook and the New Haven. 

General Freight Agent Sanderson, of the Maine Cen- 
tral, explained that the present increase in rates was 
an approach, the nearest yet attempted, to a mileage 
basis for freight rates, and stated the mileage basis is the 
modern tendency in rate making. He said that there 
were some exceptions, due to inherited rates, which could 
not be changed radically without interfering with busi- 
ness in certain localities. Apples, livestock and canned 
goods carried the full sixth class rate, he said, while the 
proposed increased rates still were below the full sixth 
class rate. Continuing he said: 

The proposed increase in rates on lumber would not change 
the market price, as great fluctuations are customarily due 
to the demand for lumber. There has been a great advance 
in price of lumber without any change in the freight rates, 
Besides timberlands have risen in value from $1 an acre in 
certain ldécalities to $30 an acre. The present rate on lum- 
ber is too low and is unfair to the carrier. Lumber is not 
heavy loading like paper and other commodities, as a car- 
load of lumber will not average over 40,000 pounds, while a 
carload of paper would weigh 60,000 pounds. The empty car 
return movement is greater also on lumber shipments thap 
on other commodities. Lumber shipments pémaiee open fiat 
cars, which are available for return shipments of scarcely 
any other commodity. 

The financial condition of both roads was shown to 
be such as to require additional revenue. 

It is expected that the Canadian Pacific and the Inter- 
colonial Railway will present their case before the lum- 
ber shippers are heard. 

The petition for an investigation of the lumber rate 
schedules was filed last summer by the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association and other, smaller lum- 
ber organizations. As a result of the petition, the com- 
mission suspended the new schedules from July 27 to 
Nov. 29, and it was the expectation of that body that 
the matter would be settled in time to enable it to ap- 
prove the new schedules or abrogate them. 


PROTEST PROPOSED CHANGE IN DEMURRAGE 
CHARGES , 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 20.—Protest against the pro- 
posed changes in demurrage charges, as advanced by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, has been lodged with 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce by the lumber trade 
of this city. This action has followed the receipt of let- 
ters by the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers from all 
parts of the country stating that the proposed charges 
are unfair to the shippers and consignees. 

The protest is based upon the fact that while the 
lumber trade in Cleveland has had to submit to unprece- 
dented long waits for cars to be delivered in Cleveland, 
causing inconveniences and in some cases finfncial losses 
to the lumbermen, the railroads are not affected by the 
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changes proposed, while the lumber interests must bear 
the entire burden. 

The lumber interests here are represented by F. T. 
Peitch, C. H. Prescott and Elmer E. Teare, three of the 
foremost men in the business, They will confer with 
D. F. Hurd, traffic commissioner of the local chamber, 
with a view toward trying to adjust the proposed changes 
upon a more equal basis. 

It is claimed here the principal reason for the car 
shortage and the factor that seems to have inspired the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to take this stand in 
order, apparently, to expedite the quicker movement of 
ears, is the lack of sufficient equipment by the railroads. 
It is pointed out that in several instances recently it 
has taken a car of lumber more than a month to reach 
Cleveland from Chicago. It also is contended that while 
the railroads may be handicapped by insufficient labor, 
the same condition holds good with the lumber trade. 

Following are the proposed changes: 


Each 
) tone tee 4h 6 Dw 
ays held 18 r ay 
Pct Charge... sscccsecie Free Free $3 3 3 $ 
Proposed charge...--+.++ee- Free Free 2 3 4 ) 
UNDER AVERAGE AGREEMENT 
Each 
d Srd 4th Sth 6th Vth ieee 
Days held ist 2n r ater 
re Free Free $1 $1 $1 = $1 $1 1 
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INDICTMENTS RETURNED AGAINST RAILROADS 
AND LUMBER COMPANY 


WasuIneToN, D. C., Nov. 22.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today made public the following state- 
ment: ‘‘The commission has been advised that the grand 
jury for the United States district court, western district 
of Arkansas, Texarkana division, recently returned four 
indictments, each in twenty-five counts, as follows: 

1. - The first indictment charged the Louisiana & Arkansas 
Railway Co. with granting concessions in respect to ship- 
ments of yellow pine logs from Grace, La., to Buchanan, 
Ark. 

2. The second indictment charged the Bodcaw Lumber Co. 
with receiving concessions from the Louisiana & Arkansas 
Railway Co. in respect to the shipment of yellow pine logs 
from Grace, La., to Buchanan, Ark. 

8. The third indictment charged the St. Louis Southwest- 
ern Railway Co. with granting rebates in respect to carload 
shipments of dressed yellow pine lumber from Stamps, Ark., 
to Chicago. 

4, The fourth indictment charged the Louisiana & Arkan- 
sas Railway Co. and William Buchanan, its president, with 
receiving rebates from the St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
Ce. in connection with carload shipments of dressed yellow 
pine lumber from Stamps, Ark., to Chicago. 





TO PROTEST AGAINST PROPOSED INCREASES 

Sacinaw, MicH., Nov. 22.—Saginaw and Bay City 
shippers will probably join forces to protest against the 
proposed increase in class rates between all points in 
the Central Freight Association territory which becomes 
effective Dec. 1. It is charged that the Saginaw Valley 
has been discriminated against in these advances and has 
been given a larger percentage of increase than other 
cities in the lower peninsula of Michigan. 

Under the new schedule rates from Saginaw and Bay 
City to Chicago are advanced from 16 to 24 percent, 
and to other points in proportion, while other cities have 
slight advances and in some eases positive reductions, 
according to John T. Ross, traffic manager of the Sag- 
inaw Board of Trade. A petition will probably be filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission asking that the 


= rates be suspended until an investigation can be 
made, : 





NOTES OF THE COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 21.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today granted an application filed by the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad for authority, without observing 
the long and short haul clause, to establish rates on hard- 
wood lumber, box and barrel material (other than walnut, 
cherry and cedar), in carloads, from Chapman, Ala., to 
eastern and Virginia cities. and interior points related to 
and basing thereon, on a basis of 2 cents per 100 pounds 
higher than the rates contemporaneously in effect on yellow 
pine lumber. 

The commission has issued an order suspending until 
March 18 the operation of New Orleans, Texas & Mexico 
Rallway tariff, I. C. C. No. A-232. The suspended tariff 
names proposed increased rates on lumber in carloads from 
certain points of origin in Texas and Louisiana to Beau- 
mont, Tex., for export or coastwise movement. ‘The pro- 
Posed increases range from 1 to 2.5 cents per 100 pounds. 


SEEKS REESTABLISHMENT OF OLD RATE 

: {Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., Nov. 21.—Evidence in the case of the 
McGowin-Foshee Lumber Co. vs. the Gulf, Florida & 
tame Railroad was heard today before Examiner George 
th Bell, of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Following 

© completion of the case of the Southern Pine Lumber Co. 
vs. the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, the examiner -left to- 
night for New Orleans, where other cases will be heard. 
representatives of the McGowin-Foshee Lumber Co. 
Vlog that the railroad had broken aii agreement made 
a. the McGowin-Foshee interests took over a large man- 
en Plant in southern Alabama from the operators 
of the railroad. In the agreement, it was claimed, was an 
understanding that the lumber would be hauled for not 
seg than two cents a hundred pounds from Falco to Gal- 
the ‘rt, @ short distance. In the course of a few months 
Sue s06e increased the rate to three and one-quarter cents. 
a Pension of the rate and the reestablishing of the two- 

Nt rate, besides reparation, is asked. The amount.of rep- 
aration asked ig not given. 
ielineg Southern Pine Lumber Co. asked for reparation of 
fro *y claimed to have been paid on a shipment of lumber 

m Midland City, Ala., to Bradley, Ill. 





FILE BRIEFS IN RECLASSIFICATION CASE 





Associations Present Arguments Pro and Con — Liberal Lumber Lists, to Be Put Into 
Universal Effect, Are Recommended 





WasuHineTon, D. C., Nov. 21.—In a brief filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission today on behalf of 
southern and other interests in the reclassification case, 
William A. Wimbish takes the ground that the lumber 
lists should be uniform in all producing districts. 

This brief was filed for the Southern Pine Association, 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association, Western Carolina Lumber 
& Timber Association, North Carolina Pine Association, 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, 
and Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 

At the outset the brief calls attention to the fact that 
the investigation in No. 8131 finds its inspiration in the 
fact that lumber and other forest products are variously 
rated in the several classification territories and by dif- 
ferent railroads in the same territory. The brief states 
that the associations which are represented have an an- 
nual production of 10,850,000,000 feet of lumber. Their 
general position in this investigation is as follows: 


The several lumber lists in which we are concerned, as at 
present existing, are substantially satisfactory, except that 
uniformity thruout the country is desired. While it may 
be that some articles might be excluded and others might 
properly be included, we shall be content if the present list 
of articles moving at the lumber rate should continue with- 
out substantial change. Should any change be found de- 
sirable our position is that the list could well be amplified 
and enlarged rather than curtailed. 

Our position is that all of the ordinary and customary 
products of the saw and planing mill of the lumber manu- 
facturing plant should be included in the lumber list and 
move under the lumber rate. Speaking generally, the arti- 
cles now included in the lumber list are not the products 
of lumber but are the products of the log, which, altho 
subjected to an initial mechanical process, are still lumber 
and fall within that category. 

We advocate a uniform classification thruout the country 
of lumber and the usual products of the saw and planing 
mill to the extent that such a classification can be found 
feasible. Such uniformity is highly desirable, in the inter- 
est not only of the producer but also of the user. It may 
be that local conditions will compel exceptions in specific 
cases within particular territories. Subject to such excep- 
tions the list should be uniform. If this uniformity is to be 
had it should be brought about by additions to rather than 
subtractions from the various lumber lists as now exist- 
ing. In other words, our position is that the lumber list 
should be as liberal as may be consistent with correct classi- 
fication principles and as nearly universal as possible. 


The brief goes on to state that the position assumed 
in behalf. of the lumber associations west of the Rocky 
Mountains, aggregating an annual production of 8,840,- 
490,000 feet, is substantially similar and in nowise incon- 
sistent with that of the eastern manufacturers, excepting 
that with respect to uniformity the western manufac- 
turers doubt whether a uniform classification could be 
made of universal application. It adds that the posi- 
tions assumed by the carriers were not sharply antag- 
onistic, but, construed in the light of their subsequent 
testimony, to a large extent concurred with that of the 
lumber manufacturers. 

The brief urges the establishment of a prohibitory 
charge of $25 a car for the privilege of reconsigning in 
transit. While justifying milling and treating in transit 
as promotive of the general good, the brief declares: 


We think, however, that milling-in-transit should be con- 
fined to points near the source of timber supply. The 
transportation of rough timber long distances for the pur- 
poese of planing and dressing would involve the unnecessary 
reight upon the waste to be removed by dressing, the evils 
of which have been heretofore pointed out. 

The practice of reconsigning in transit presents a diffi- 
cult and vexatious subject. The benefit and propriety of 
diversion or reconsignment in transit in cases where the 
consignee has become bankrupt and unable to pay, and in 
other like cases, is manifest. To this extent and for such 
purpose the practice should be allowed and continued. 

is, however, the abuse of this practice that condemns 
the present liberal provisions in that regard. Some whole- 
sale dealers contract for the entire output of mills to be 
put in transit as manufactured and prior to sale being 
effected. Brokers and speculators circularize the mills for 
shipments of transit cars which they sell on commission. 
Especially in times of car shortage even some of the mills 
that do not believe in the practice and know its evils place 
transit cars en route so as to meet competition in quick 
deliveries. All of this has a decided tendency to create con- 
gestion, cause car shortage and demoralize the market, 

Indeed, the evil has reached such proportions that it is 
difficult to deal with it effectively. Several suggestions have 
been submitted: (a).That a reconsignment charge of $5 a 
car be required; (b) that a reconsignment charge of as much 
as $25 be made, and (c) that the number of reconsignments 
be_ restricted. 

It is thought that a reconsignment charge of $5 would 
lessen the evil, but by no means eliminate it. A charge of 
$25 a car would be practically prohibitive, and therefore 
would eradicate the abuse as well as destroy the use. 
Whether the commission can or should exercise the power 
of requiring the imposition of a charge, unreasonable for 
the service rendered and especially designed to destroy the 
practice, is not free from doubt. Even tho the privilege 
should be limited to one reconsignment, or the charge should 
be made prohibitory, this would not completely destroy the 
abuse, since reconsignment could still be made at rate- 
breaking points. 

Perhaps the best solution is to adopt the suggestion of 
Mr. Keith and Mr. Snell that the whole matter be taken 
under general consideration by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Federal Trade Commission, since the prac- 
tice has grown to be an evil of such proportions that it has 
entered the field of unfair trade by putting into transit 
cars on which the shipper has no orders, in consequence of 
which the price of lumber is fre vageom | demoralized, con- 
— is created at terminal points and a shortage of cars 
or legitimate business is brought about. 


“Chicagoans Want Reconsignment Privileges Retained. 
A. F. Marsh and E. A. Hooper, on behalf of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago, declare that the pro- 
posal of the larger sawmill owners that a $25 charge be 
placed on reconsignment or diversion in transit— 


clearly sets forth their desire to have assessed far more 
than could in any degree be considered a just charge from a 


transportation standpoint. It is the contention of this as- 
sociation that the practice of reconsigning and diverting 1s 
one that has grown up along with other phases of lumber 
transportation and should be continued as a part of the 
transportation movement covered by the rate itself. 

That reconsigning and diverting cause but very slight de- 
tention of cars was testified to by witnesses and is an ac- 
knowledged fact. In periods of car shortage, when equip- 
ment is badly needed, it is the transit car which is disposed 
of the quickest. 

Any uniform reconsigning charge covering all lumber 
shipments would be harmful from a lumbermen’s standpoint, 
and would necessitate the entire reclassification of lumber 
charges. Proof being lacking of the necessity or the ad- 
visability of making a charge for reconsignment and diver- 
sion, this association prays that the commission decline to 
consider any increase over the present rules. 

A brief filed for the National Veneer & Panel Asso- 
ciation by J. V. Norman takes the position— 
that the carriers have failed to offer any tenable greunds 
for the present classification; that it has been establish.d 
that no just distinction can be made by reason of thickness 
or thinness; that the trade necessity for a uniform classi 
fication has been shown; that it is established that a proper 
classification must be based on character of wood rather than 
thickness, and finally that a mixed carload rule should be 
established by which the entire shipment will pay a trans- 
portation charge based on the rate and minimum applicable 
to the highest rated article therein. 

John R. Walker filed a brief on behalf of the National 
Implement & Vehicle Association, Hickory Products’ 
Association, Eastern Wheel Manufacturers’ Association, 
Spoke Manufacturers’ Association, and Rim Manufac- 
turers’ Association. The brief makes a long, technical 
and practical argument against the proposal of carriers 
to change the present classification of vehicle material, 
which, it declares— 
would constitute a most serious handicap for the manu- 


facturers of vehicle material located at a distance from the 
consuming markets, 

It is obvious, therefore, that the manufacturer of vehicle 
material in the South, who is compelled to pay the same 
price for his logs as the southern lumber manufacturer, and 
who, under this proposed classification, would pay 10 per- 
cent to 20 percent 7 rates to reach the consuming mar- 
kets of the central West (70 percent of the production of 
vehicles is within a radius of 300 miles of Chicago) would 
be at a serious handicap as compared with his competitors 


in the nearby producing territory of Indiana, Ohio and 
Kentucky. 


The parties on whose behalf this brief is filed do not be- 
lieve any reclassification of wood articles should be made, 
for the reason that there is no single standard of classi- 
fication such as weight, value, stage of manufacture, 
fragibility or volume of movement which would afford a 
proper standard by which to construct such a reclassifica- 
tion, and that if all of these factors are taken into con- 
sideration—as they should be—the resulting classification 
could be no different from the present one, except in minor 
particulars, 

John 8. Burchmore and Luther M. Walter have filed a 
brief for the Wholesale Millwork Association ‘‘in sup- 
port of the uniform classification of lumber products, 
wooden building material (house trim) to be classified 
a reasonable percentage higher than the lumber rate.’’ 

‘*The Wholesale Millwork Association favors liberal 
mixtures,’’ states the brief. ‘‘It is of the view that 
provision should be made in the proposed uniform classi- 
fication to apply thruout the country for the shipment 
of practically any mixture of lumber, lumber products 
and wooden building material (house trim). A shipper 
who desires to do so should be permitted to load rough 
and dressed lumber, molding, doors, sash, columns and 
other related articles in one car and at a carload rate. 
But the entire carload should be subject to the highest 
rate of any article loaded in the car and also the highest 
minimum weight.’’ 

Hal H. Smith, in a brief filed for the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association, takes the position that his 
clients can find no justification for the conclusion that 
the present rate status of hardwood flooring should be 
changed. The position is taken that this article is essen- 
tially dressed lumber ‘‘and there is no suggestion. that 
dressed lumber or rough lumber should or can be dif- 
ferentiated the one from the other. If there be any 
differences between flooring and other lumber those dif- 
ferences make it more economical to handle and more 
available as freight.’’ 

Jeffery & Campbell, of Chicago, have filed a brief stat- 
ing the case for the National Association of Box Manu- 
facturers, Eastern Shook & Wooden Box Manufacturers’ 
Association, North Carolina Pine Box & Shook Associa- 
tion, and Northwest Shook Association. The brief be- 
gins by informing the commission that the wooden box 
industry of the country consumes about 15 percent of 
the total lumber production. 

Counsel state that the wooden box industry of the coun- 
try ‘‘is satisfied with the present relative adjustment 
of rates and classifications as they now stand.’’ The 
reason for this is that ‘‘in a large part of the United 
States the raw material takes a less rate than the ordi- 
nary lumber rate, being the offal and waste of the lum- 
ber mill and forest.’’ 

Should the commission determine that a reclassification 
is necessary, the box industry urges: (a) That the rate 
on raw material.may be made uniformly lower than the 
concurrent and contemporaneous rate on lumber; (b) 
That the rate on box shooks and other box material may 
be made uniformly lower than the concurrent and con- 
temporaneous rate on lumber. 

At the same time it is conceded that made-up boxes 
really have no place in the lumber list, ‘‘and their cases 
should be considered upon the merit of each movement.’’ 

A large number of individual briefs have reached the 
commission during the last few days. These include one 
filed on behalf of the Western Red Cedarmen’s Asso- 
ciation, Silo Manufacturers of Iowa, American Fork 
& Hoe Co., Nashville Tie Co., et al., and many others. 
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THE CO-OPERATION OF ALL LUMBERMEN IS SOUGHT 





Coast Manufacturers and Timber Owners Enlightened on Purposes and Plans of National Movement—Vigorous hein Asso. 
ciation Action Urged and Liberal Support Is Promised—A Message of Hope for the West 


SPOKANE, WaASsH., Nov. 14.—The tour of western lum- 
ber centers in the interest of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association by a committee of that organiza- 
tion began here today. The party arrived this morning 
and, after breakfast at the Hotel Davenport, proceeded 
to meet the members of the Western Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association in the Elizabethan room of the Daven- 
port. In the visiting party were R. H. Downman, New 
Orleans, La., president, and Charles 8. Keith, Kansas 
City, Mo., vice president of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association; R. B. Goodman, Goodman, Wis., 
president of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
tacturers’ Association; Fred E. Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Albert R. Turnbull, Norfolk, Va., president of 
the North Carolina Pine Association, and W. B. Bullock, 
Milwaukee, Wis., publicity man of the National asso- 
ciation. 

Thorpe Babcock, secretary of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, Seattle; E. B. Hazen, H. D. Langille, 
and E. T. Allen, secretary of the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association, Portland; and Harry G. Miller, 
president of the Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Kalispell, Mont., were also present. 

President B. H. Hornby, of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, was chairman of the conference, 
and A. W. Cooper, secretary of the Western Pine asso- 
ciation, was secretary. 

The two sessions of yesterday’s conference were de- 
voted entirely to talks by the visiting lumbermen, fol- 
lowed by discussion. President Downman told of the 
work of the National association in detail and of its need 
for strong support by lumber manufacturers. He stated 
at the beginning that there is a demand for 250,000 
copies of the publication the National association is get- 
ting out, but that it did not have the money to have 
them printed. He told of the work he and others of the 
National association had been doing in Washington, 
D. C., with the different bureaus and commissions on 
behalf of the industry, and expressed the belief that this 
would result in great good. He believed the report of the 
Forest Service on the survey of the lumber industry 
would have a beneficial effect on public opinion. He told 
of the market extension work that is being done by co- 
operation of the lumbermen with the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, which will result in sending 
five men to Europe to look into the possibilities of ex- 
tending the market for American lumber at the close 
of the war. He also spoke of the expense of this work, 
which was to be borne practically in whole by the lumber- 
men. He told of the interinsurance exchange depart- 
ment of the National association, which began business 
February, 1915, and now has $6,000,000 worth of insur- 
ance in force. Very shortly a representative of this de- 
partment will be stationed at Portland, Ore., to look 
after the western business and make inspections. He 
spoke of the credit corporation branch of the National 
association, which issues the Blue Book, and said as soon 
as possible a list of Canadian concerns would be added 
to it. The statistical department collects and compiles 
statistics showing cut and distribution of lumber, cover- 
ing one-third of the country’s output. Recently it has 
undertaken the publication of a weekly chart, showing 
orders, output and shipments. 

The trade extension department, which is the newest of 
the National association, Mr. Downman believes should 
be the largest, it having been organized in July, 1915, 
and now being supported by about $56,000 annually, 
where it should have at least $100,000. Ho told of the 
work that is being done in heading off adverse ordi- 
nances and hoped that the shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, which is expending 
money to extend the market for red cedar shingles, would 
see its way clear to help support the National associa- 
tion in its effort to check legislation adverse to shingle 
roofs. He told of the publications of the trade exten- 
sion department, such as engineers’ hand books, farm 
bulletins, bulletins on teachers’ cottages, and the work 
in behalf of the building codes in different parts of the 
country. The association’s representative recently went 
to Boston and at a meeting of the lumber dealers of that 
city told them of the adverse legislation that was about 
to be enacted in that city, which was the first intimation 
they had of it. In the work of developing fire retardent 
treatment and methods of construction the association 
was progressing and Mr. Downman believed it necessary 
to show the public that the fire loss of the country is due 
more to lack of care, methods of construction and other 
things than to the fact that wood is combustible. Dur- 
ing the last three months the association exhibited lum- 
ber products at twenty-two State fairs and industrial 
exhibits, which were quite successful. 

It has a weekly news service, supplying newspapers 
thruout the country with articles of interest to readers 
and of a helpful nature. He said that part of the asso- 
ciation’s work is codperation with the retail lumber deal- 
ers, in helping them sell. The association has a man who 
spent some time with retail lumber dealers in the middle 
West and found that the retailers are alive to the neces- 
sity of pushing lumber products. ‘‘We have nothing to 
gain by throwing bricks at the retailers,’’ said Mr. Down- 
man 

He said that the National association had a list of 
25,000 retailers and was furnishing them with informa- 
tion. Among the things that should be done by the Na- 
tional association is to continue the study of building 
codes and to draft model building codes, which is a work 





that could be done better, in his opinion, by the National 
association. It should also look after anti-shingle legis- 
lation and encourage the development of fire retardent 
treatment for shingle roots; present to architects and 
engineers intormation and data on the use of wood, and 
get the proper data and lectures before students of en- 
gineering, betore other technical universities, and before 
farmers at farmers’ institutes by these means, and also 
by the use of moving pictures. 


Interinsurance Features Discussed 


Some discussion of the interinsurance department fol- 
lowed, in which J. P. McGoldrick, of Spokane, and A. R. 
‘turnbull participated. Mr. Turnbull said he believes 
that if interinsurance is not right it should be made 
right, as it is the business of the lumbermen who are 
insured in it. . 

‘Nhe opinion was expressed that there should be an ex- 
change of interinsurance concerns including the National, 
bringing about uniformity in rates, inspection etc. so 
there will not be so much competition between the inter- 
insurance concerns, which tends to weaken them. 

R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, Miss., pointed out that 
all the departments of the National association belonged 
to the lumbermen of the country, that all lumbermen 
should be just as much interested in the work that is 
being done as Mr. Downman. 

At this point Mr. Goodman presented a very able 
analysis of the western lumber and timber situation, 
which thoroly went into the situation and showed it was 
the result of much thought, study and investigation. Mr. 
Goodman said that he was far enough away from the 
West to be able to size up the timber situation in an 
unprejudiced manner. He believed he had a message of 
hope tor the West. 

Mr. Goodman’s address was one of the ablest presen- 
tations of the timber situation that have ever beén given 
at a lumber meeting and it was listened to with much 
attention from beginning to end. Coming so soon after 
the exhaustive treatise on the same subject by W. B. 
Greeley, of the Forest Service, given at the Portland 
forestry meeting several weeks ago, and which did not 
take an optimistic view of the future, the address of 
Mr. Goodman on the contrary was exceedingly hopeful 
and tended to prove by figures and arguments that there 
is a great and a hopeful future for western timber. [A 
review of Mr. Goodman’s address appears on pages 33 
and 34 of this issue.] 

It was nearly 2 o’clock when the conference ad- 
journed for lunch at the conclusion of Mr. Goodman’s 
able address, which was discussed to some extent and 
highly complimented. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


During the afternoon considerable time was taken up 
in listening to an able statement of the work the National 
association has been doing in codperation with the dif- 
ferent bureaus of the Federal Government, as outlined 
by Charles S. Keith, At the beginning of his talk Mr. 
Keith laid emphasis upon the necessity of codperation 
between the lumbermen of the South, the Pacific coast 
and all other sections. As he expressed it ‘‘the first nec- 
essary step toward the betterment of the industry is or- 
ganization; the second is the plan of organization and 
the third is the degree of organization.’? He pointed 
out that the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion is the organization that renders it possible for all. 


lumbermen to get together on matters of national con- 
cern and national regislation. He spoke of the efforts 
of the National association before the Federal Trade 
Commission and predicted that when the report is made 
public it will contain recommendations for remedial 
legislation that will permit closer beneficent codperation 
than has been possible. ‘‘ Public sentiment,’’ he said, 
‘thas changed and the people now are beginning to 
realize that we had better have uncontrolled monopoly 
than unrestricted and destructive competition. * * * 
This attitude is predicated upon experience and is being 
erystallized into legislation that is constructive rather 
than destructive in character.’’ He asked that the proper 
support be given the associations so that the good results 
that this possible legislation will render possible will be 
taken advantage of. 

‘*T am bringing to you,’’ Mr. Keith said, ‘‘the mes- 
sage that the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America will send out immediately a referendum on 
the subject of codperative agreements among industries 
engaged in the conversion of primary natural resources 
into such forms as customarily first become available as 
commercial products, either as basic raw materials for 
other industries or for general utilization; that a com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce meeting with a com- 
mittee of the American Federation of Labor jointly 
agreed to seek to secure such remedial legislation.’? He 
pointed out that this is the first time that representatives 
of capital and labor have jointly considered the eco- 
nomic effect of Federal legislation on the court of busi- 
ness and labor. After two days’ conference the two 
committees reached an agreement which is covered in 
the following statement: ‘‘ Because of the necessity to 
save human life and to conserve the natural resources 
of the country, we agree to seek to secure remedial legis- 
lation to permit codperative agreements under govern- 
mental regulation in industries involving primary natural 
resources. ’? 


. with the representatives in Congress.’’ 


He explained that the referendum mentioned by him js 
to be sent to the chambers of commerce and other or 
izations that are members of the National chamber for 
a vote upon whether or not the legislation recommended 
by the two committees should be sought. Mr. Keith urged 
that every lumberman who is a member of a chamber of 
commerce use his influence to see that the proper vote js 
cast upon this referendum so that ‘‘if the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America is committed 
thru the Vote taken on this referendum—which I earnest 
hope it will be—then it will be necessary that Congress 
shall be properly informed as to the necessities for this 
character of legislation and this can only be done thru the 
individual efforts of those engaged in these industries 
Having secured 
the enactment of this needed legislation he asked the 
lumbermen if they are prepared to go forward and put 
into effect the character of agreements that will stabilize 
the business. 

He pointed out that every industry in the United 
States has prospered except the lumber industry. ‘‘Be. 
cause in the first place,’’ he said, ‘‘we do not know that 
which we are doing. We do not know what the produet 
we are making costs as an average, in many instances, 
and none of us know the relation of that cost to the 
various items which we produce and sell.’’ He pointed 
out that in the future the appreciation of standing tim. 
ber will not carry the load and that ‘‘each and every 
one of us must know what we are doing in order that 
we may act intelligently. We can not do this without 
closer codperation and without a better working out of 
accounting systems, distributing the average cost to the 
various items produced, establishing cost-lists instead 
of price-lists, agreeing upon the items which should be 
charged to cost and the amounts that should be charged 
for each item such as stumpage, depreciation, improve- 
ments and betterments. These should be uniform, but 
can this be brought about except thru closer codperation! 
We have the right to agree now on such items, and 
yet we are not exercising that right. We may be forced 
to do this very thing that we should do thru action of 
the Federal Trade Commission in requiring that it should 
be done. We should be able to work out our problems 
with the National association acting as an equalizing 
power and bringing our interests closer together on com- 
mon grounds, a forum thru which we may work out our 
national existence and exchange our best thought.’’ 

He explained that the west Coast and the South have 
many things in common and that no good can be ex- 
pected to result from cut-throat competition. He said: 
“*We must recognize the rights of each branch of the 
industry and those within each branch to work for what 
they consider their individual interest and not allow it 
to interfere with our broader codperative effort—our 
rivalry should be friendly and not antagonistic. We 
are both working for the industry as such and not for 
ourselves; that is the thought we want to develop and 
if we proceed along this line I am satisfied that we will 
have hearty codperation from the members of our in- 
dustry.’’ 

Mr. Keith also said that even if the needed and sought 
for legislation is not enacted at the coming session of 
Congress lumbermen should not. be discouraged. He ex- 
pressed great confidence in the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the help that -he believes the commission will 
extend to the lumbermen. As he expressed it, ‘‘I do 
not wish in any way to indicate to you that we are with- 
out hope, even in the event of failure of such legislation, 
because under the guidance, supervision and with the 
help of the Federal Trade Commission, the industry 
has much to hope for. All depends on ourselves.’’ 

In concluding he paid a tribute on behalf of the 
Southern Pine Association to R. H. Downman, presi 
dent of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, for his work before the committees in Washington 
in the consideration of the Federal income tax. He said: 
‘*Such work as this shows the value of the National 
organization.’ 

The Spokane Banquet 

The members of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association and the lumbermen of Spokane in particular 
have a reputation for hospitality that they have gained 
thru years of royal entertaining of visiting lumbermer, 
and this reputation was fully sustained this evening ata 
banquet given in one of the private dining rooms of the 
Hotel Davenport in honor of the visiting delegation from 
the East and South. It was entirely informal and at the 
close of the delectable repast’ President Hornby, of the 
Western Pine association, acting as toastmaster, called 
on a number of those present for informal remarks at 
a very enjoyable evening was spent by everyone present. 


TUESDAY MORNING 


The conference was resumed Tuesday morning with a 
talk particularly to the Idaho members by R. E. Jillis, of 
Sherman & Ellis, of the Illinois Indemnity Exchange, 
Chicago. The exchange is an organization writing inter 
liability insurance and it was fully explained to the 
manufacturers of Idaho, who have no employees’ com 
pensation law as in Washington and Oregon. 

Visiting lumbermen were guests of the Spokane Cham- 
ber of Commerce: for luncheon on Tuesday. President 
Keith, of the Southern Pine Association, and President 
Downman, of the National Lumber Manufacturors’ AS 
sociation, each spoke very briefly, complimenting the city 
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pee, 
of Spokane and the hospitable reception accorded the 
visitors by the lumbermen and citizens of Spokane. 


It bad become so apparent that the western pine manu- 
facturers were in perfect accord with the representatives 
of the eastern, northern and southern manufacturers re- 


garding support for market extension work and the Na- 
tional organization that the Tuesday afternoon session 
pecame a discussion of the method to bring about this 
support. On the subject of subscription to finance the 
work Thorpe Babcock, secretary of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, advocated support of the National 
thru the regional association, and a subscription by these 
associations on the basis of their output. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association by its 
members present voted an appropriation of 144 cents a 
thousand of its production or about $15,000 a year for 
this work. 

President Keith, of the Southern Pine Association, 
stated that his association would contribute on a like 
basis and the representatives of the other associations 
present declared their belief in similar support from their 
respective organizations. Such support from all of the 
affiliated associations of the National Lumber Manufac- 


‘turers’ Association would create an annual fund of $210,- 


000 for trade extension work. 

A. W. Cooper, secretary of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association; A. W. Laird, manager of the 
Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, Ida., and T. J. Humbird, 
president of the Humbird Lumber Co., composed a com- 
mittee that was appointed to draw up resolutions outlin- 
ing a plan for soliciting the timber owners who are not 
manufacturers and securing their ‘aid in the general 


movement, 
VISITORS GO TO SEATTLE 


SeaTTLE, WasH., Nov. 15.—The party of eastern, 
southern and northern lumbermen visiting western manu- 
facturing centers, with a view toward closer codperation 
of all lumber manufacturers, arrived in Seattle this morn- 
ing from Spokane, where with the manufacturers of the 
Inland Empire they held their first conference lasting 
two days. The visitors were met at the Hotel Washing- 
ton shortly after their arrival by President J. H. Bloedel, 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and C. E. 
Patten, of the Atlas Lumber Co., this city. They were 
taken by automobile to Everett, where they were the 


committee of Tacoma lumbermen. The 


Commercial Club, which was tendered them by a special 
party went at 
once to the club, where they were served with a delight- 


ful luncheon, which was presided over by the veteran 
lumber newspaper editor and professional toastmaster, 


Frank B. Cole, of Tacoma. 

In accepting the place and rising to the occasion, Mr. 
Cole stated that he did not know why he had been picked 
unless it was because he had published a lumber journal 
and ‘‘lied’’ for the lumber industry of the Coast for 
twenty-five years, and altho he had been retired from the 
business for the last three years he did not ever expect 
to be forgiven for all of the lies he had told for the 
lumbermen. Speaking seriously he expressed the realiza- 
tion of the Coast lumbermen in the great honor con- 
ferred upon them by this visit of these big lumbermen 
of East and South. 

Mr. Cole then asked Maj. E. G. Griggs, formerly presi- 
dent of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
to welcome the visitors to Tacoma, which he did fittingly 
and in a very few words. Mr. Griggs, in part, said 
about as follows: 

When I had the privilege of representing this big organiza- 
tion as its president I became closer associated with these 
lumbermen of the East and found they have the same troubles 
and problems that we have out here. I am sure you will 
find these men are just about the same kind of men we have 
on the coast, and you will find they are working for the same 
principles for the national industry, for it is a national in- 
dustry. 

I can not say too much for Mr. Downman’s unselfish work 
in connection with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and he is now come out here to help all of us 
with our problems. . 

On behalf of the west Coast I want to thank him and 
these other gentlemen for coming out to us with their 
messages. 

The president of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, J. H. Bloedel, of Seattle, was then called on 
and, referring to a story related by the toastmaster, said 
that he had touched upon exactly the right point when he 
said it was important to keep the congregation together. 
It shows of how much value it is when these big men 
come out here to urge codperation in helping this big 
industry. He called attention to the fact that the con- 
sumption of lumber in the United States reached its 
maximum a few years ago, and has kept below that 








1. (Left to Right) R. B. Goodman, Goodman, Wis.; George S. Long, Tacoma, Wash., at Weyerhaeuser Plant at Everett. 


kee, Wis.; Charles E. Patten, Seattle, Wash.; A. R. Turnbull, Norfolk, Va.; R..H. D 


erhaeuser Lumber Co., Everett, and A. R. Turnbull, Norfolk, Va., Entering Planing Mill of New Weyerhaeuser Plant. 
SNAPSHOTS OF MEMBERS’ OF NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION ON TOUR OF WESTERN LUMBER CENTERS, VISITING WEYER- 


oY of Everett lumbermen for lunch at the Cascade 
UD, 

_ Following the luncheon, a representative gathering of 
Everett lumbermen and loggers listened to an outline of 
the purposes of the present visit of the manufacturers 
representing other sections of the country. 

President Bloedel, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, acted as presiding officer and called upon 
President Downman, of the National association, and 
other members of the party. President. Downman as 
well as the others spoke very briefly, giving an outline 
of the message each had brought to the Coast and urging 
all of the lumber manufacturers present to attend the 
meeting to be held in Seattle Friday afternoon, when 
the full text of these messages will be delivered to the 
Coast lumbermen, George 8. Long, secretary of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma, Wash., also spoke 





favoring stronger codperation in national efforts to ex- 
tend the markets for lumber. 

After an hour had been devoted to this session the 
Vist'ors were escorted to the new plant of the Weyer- 
haciser Lumber Co., on the outskirts of the city. Here 


the visitors were taken thru the show plant of the north 
Pacific coast. This plant is considered the last word in 
the way of a fir manufacturing plant and is also one of 
the biggest sawmills on the Goast. The plant is elec- 
trieally driven thruout, including the operation of the 
tram ‘oad between the different units and thruout the 
yar. As only a little more than an hour was devoted 









" th inspection of the plant the visitors scarcely got 

‘ore than a bird’s-eye view of it, but their many excla- 

<a 08 - admiration were evidence that the time was 
4 spent. 


‘ ‘rom the plant the visitors were driven back to Seat- 
ue, airiving there about 6:30 p. m. 
THURSDAY SESSION AT TACOMA 
agi Soom, WasH., Nov. 16.—Thursday morning the 
egation of eastern lumbermen, together with many 


Ten sentative Washington manufacturers, journeyed to 
“coma, arriving here in time to attend luncheon at the 


HAEUSER PLANT AT EVERETT, WASH. 


record since. He said this problem confronting the 
lumbermen is serious, and it is necessary to broaden their 
markets either by increasing a foreign market or by de- 
veloping the home markets, or both. He declared that 
too many lumbermen are like their forefathers and think 
that lumber will sell itself. He then spoke of the organi- 
zation of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. as 
a big step in the right direction as far as the foreign 
field is concerned. The other step, he said, that must 
be taken is the one these gentlemen had come to tell 
about and is in connection with exploiting the markets 
in our own country. 

R. H. Downman, president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, the next speaker, referred 
to the question of association work as one dear to his 
heart, stating that he had been engaged in it for twenty- 
five years. He then called attention to the fact that the 
species of wood he manufactures represents only 2 per- 
cent of the production of the United States, and he then 
spoke of the value of association work as illustrated by 
this small production in cypress. He told of their low 
grade cypress known as ‘‘peck,’’ which formerly sold 
to box people for $3.50 to $4 at the mill, thru association 
effort in a short time was selling at $9 a thousand. He 
also called attention to what the eastern and southern 
lumber associations are paying for association work and 
advertising and how these two who tried spending money 
this way had made it pay. He pointed out the necessity 
for advertising Douglas fir. 

Mr. Downman then took up the subject of the National 
association and its activity, which subject he had covered 
more thoroly in his principal address, delivered at the 
general ig during the present trip. He called at- 
tention to the fact that the Government is now showing 
a very friendly interest in the lumber business and, 
thru its different departments during the last three or 
four years, has been making greater and greater efforts 
to aid the industry. He said that only a few years ago 
such a thing as lumbermen and Government officials co- 
operating on some movement for the good of the indus- 
try would have been considered absurd. 


man, New Orleans, La. ; Charles 


Help of Government Should Be Given 

Toastmaster Cole, commenting on these statements, . 
said he did not see why the Government should not help 
the lumbermen, as it has for many years helped the agri- 
cultural industry of the country. The Government has 
spent a good deal of money on agricultural work, and Mr, 
Cole said he was glad to see that it was going to help 
the lumbermen; or to put it in his own words he believed 
the lumbermen needed help as badly as anyone as he had 
seen the time when lumbermen did not dare walk on the 
same side of the street that the jail was on. 

In introducing Charles 8. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo., 
the toastmaster called attention to the fact that Missouri 
is the place where Jesse James came from and said that 
James would probably have never been caught if he had 
stayed in his own element in Missouri and not gone up 
to Minnesota. 

Mr. Keith, speaking briefly of the mission of the party, 
said that every age has its own problems and that the 
development in transportation has increased until at 
present lumber manufacturers are competing in every 
market in the world. He said the Sherman act was 
passed on the theory that competition was the life of 
trade, but now people are coming to believe in the spirit 
of codperation, or regulated competition. He believed 
the trend of public opinion was in that direction and that 
the first step along that line was the formation of the 
Chamber of. Commerce of the United States. He said 
the lumbermen of the East have come out here to work 
out a plan of closer codperation with the lumbermen of 
the West. In closing he expressed his pleasure at the 
reception the visitors had received on the Coast. 

Toastmaster Cole then introduced R. B. Goodman, of 
Goodman, Wis. He said ‘‘I see Mr. Goodman has a 
town named after him. He is evidently some man in 
his town. He is also president of the hemlock associa- 
tion, that despised wood that we of the West sell as 
gray fir, and silver fir, and by other names—a sort of 
tinted wood, but not tainted, however.’’ 

Mr. Goodman spoke of the development of the export 
lumber business and the great difficulties to be met in 
building up foreign trade, saying that the problem was 
such a large one that it necessitated national codperation 
among the lumbermen. 

The next victim of the toastmaster’s wit was A. R. 








2. F. E. Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul, Minn.; W. B. Bullock, Milwau 


S. Keith, Kansas City, Mo. 3. W. H. Boner, Manager Wey- 


Turnbull, of Norfolk, Va., president of the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association. ‘Toastmaster Cole said: ‘‘The 
president of an association that runs a Ford must have 
some method about his business. There is another thing: 
This president lives in one State and runs an associa- 
tion in another. I don’t know why or how he does it, 
but will let him explain.’’ 

Mr. Turnbull said he was glad of the opportunity to 
bring greetings from the lumbermen of the east coast 
to the lumbermen of the west coast. He said he was not 
one of the spellbinders of the party and had not known 
just why he came along until a day or two ago, when he 
had been informed that he was the integrity man of the 
party or, in other words, the man to look after the ex- 
penses. 

The last speaker at the luncheon was George 8S. Long, 
secretary of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma. 
After a characteristic come-back at the jibes of the toast- 
master, Mr. Long called attention to the gratitude 
Coast lumbermen owe to the eastern men for their visit. 
He said in part: ‘‘These men have come out, spending 
a month of their valuable time to bring us a message, 
and whatever your connection with the lumber business 
is this mission is for your benefit. These men do not 
come here representing any section or any wood, but 
representing lumber. I bespeak for them your earnest 
consideration. ’? 

The luncheon then adjourned and the lumbermen went 
to the general assembly room of the club, where they 
were joined by many others, who had not attended the 
luncheon but were present for the general meeting. 


The General Meeting at Tacoma 


At the general meeting there were some matters of 
local importance to discuss but most of the time was de- 
voted to listening to the comprehensive addresses of 
President R. H. Downman, of the National association, 
and President Keith, of the Southern Pine Association. 
There was a short discussion regarding local market 
conditions and Robert B. Allen, of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, read a preliminary report of stocks 
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on hand among the fir mills. This report showed that 
stocks on hand at present are somewhat greater than 
normal for this time of year, but are also much better 
covered by orders than under ordinary conditions, the 
increase in the stock and the unfilled orders being due 
largely to lack of cars. 

Mr. Downman delivered his address, carrying the same 
message as that delivered in Spokane, and Mr. Keith 
delivered the same message that he had carried to the 
lumbermen of the Inland Empire. 

The west Coast lumbermen present voted to authorize 
President Bloedel to appoint a committee for the purpose 
of working out plans for codperating for better financial 
support of the National association activities. 

The messages delivered to the lumbermen of the west 
Coast by their eastern visitors were so comprehensive 
and along such big lines that the lumbermen hearing 
them for the first time were not willing to discuss them 
without further thought. After the meeting adjourned 
the visitors were taken to inspect the plant of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. before attending a com- 
plimentary dinner given them in the evening at the 
Union League Club. 

Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co. and former president of the Na- 


tional association; J. G. Dickson, of the Pacific States. 


Lumber Co. and Mineral Lake Lumber Co.; Welles Wheel- 
er, of the Wheeler-Reese Lumber Co.; E. Walker Foster, 
of the Foster Lumber Co.; Ernest T.-Dolge; C. D. Dana- 
her, of the Danaher Lumber Co.; L. L. Whitman, of the 
Western Fir Lumber Co.; E. V. Wintermote, of the 
Puget Sound Lumber Co.; J. L. Newbegin, of the Newhe- 
gin Lumber Co.; August von Boecklin, of the Manley- 
Moore Lumber Co.; Neal Dempsey, of the Dempsey Lum- 
ber Co.; William C. Wheeler, of the Wheeler, Osgood Co. ; 
George S. Long, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.; L. L. 
Doud, of the Defiance Lumber Co., and J. G. Startup, of 
the Fir Tree Lumber Co., comprised the Tacoma commit- 
tee having charge of the entertainment of the visitors, 
Major Griggs being chairman. 


VISITORS BANQUETED THURSDAY EVENING 


A representative party of north Pacific coast lumber- 
men composed the party at the dinner at the Union 
League Club, Thursday evening, with the visiting lumber- 
men of the North, East and South as guests of honor. 
There were about 100 diners and a royal weleome was 
given the notable visitors. Maj. E. G. Griggs, former 
president of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., Tacoma, presided at the dinner. 

President Downman, of the National association, told 
of many industrial problems and how the cypress manu- 
facturers’ association had forced other manufacturers 
outside the association to come in in order to get the 
benefits of the association work. This was brought about 
by the use of association trade marks. 

Another feature was Henry Hewitt, well known lumber- 
man of Tacoma, who made a thoroly enjoyable and witty 
after-dinner speech. 

All the visitors made short talks and the evening’s en- 
tertainment was ended with a talk by George S. Long, 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma, who is one of 
the industry’s gifted impromptu speakers. Mr. Long 
took an optimistic view of the future of the industry 
and said: ‘‘We have too wonderful a timber, too won- 
derful an industry and too highly perfected production 
machinery to let our business fail for lack of proper mer- 
chandising methods. We have a daisy industry and let 
us show that as merchandisers we are daisies also.’’ 

After the dinner the visitors were taken back to Seat- 
tle on a special train of the Seattle Electric Co: 


FRIDAY’S CONFERENCES 


Friday morning the party of eastern visitors con- 
ferred with trustees of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. 

Friday noon the eastern lumbermen together with 
bankers, business men and congressional representatives 
were guests of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
= — in the banquet room of the New Washington 

otel. 

President J. H. Bloedel, of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, presided at the luncheon and stated 
that this party had been arranged for the purpose of 
having some of the most prominent bankers and busi- 
ness men of the city and Federal legislators get ac- 
quainted with the prominent lumbermen from the East 
and hear some of their views regarding the lumber 
industry. Mr. Bloedel explained for the benefit of: the 
business men who were not in close touch with the lum- 
ber industry of what the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association was composed, and the other bodies 
there represented. He introduced President Downman, 
of the National association, who made a few brief re- 
marks outlining the activities of that organization. Pres- 
ident Keith, of the Southern Pine Association, informed 
the party of the referendum vote now being taken by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States regarding 
codperative methods in handling national resources. 

Dean Hugo Winkenwurder, of the College of Forestry, 
University of Washington, told of the plans of the uni- 
versity for aiding the lumber industry by research work 
and stated the university hoped to secure an appropria- 
— the Forest Products Laboratory to further this 
work. 


GENERAL MEETING FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


Immediately following the luncheon a general meeting 
was held in the Red Room of the New Washington Hotel. 
There was a large and representative attendance at this 
meeting, which was opened by President Bloedel shortly 
after 2 o’clock. He explained that altho this was the 
regular monthly meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association the time would be devoted to listening to the 
messages of the distinguished visitors from the East. 





He explained that at yesterday’s meeting Messrs. 
Keith and Downman had delivered their papers, but 
that time did not permit of the messages of Messrs. 
Goodman and Turnbull of the party being delivered. 
For that reason he asked the latter to present their 
views first. 

President A. R. Turnbull, of the North Carolina Pine 
Association, did not have a paper to read. He told the 
lumbermen he was not one of the spellbinders of the 
party, but he had something he wanted to show them. 
He unrolled a sheet of paper 32 feet long, upon which 
were pasted clippings of publicity matter given to sub- 
stitutes for lumber in the country’s publications in one 
day. This 32-foot roll was six columns wide and there 
were no duplicates. He said this was the result of the 
money being spent for publicity work by manufacturers 
of these substitutes. 

Mr. Turnbull then called attention to the work being 
done by the extension department of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association and showed how its 
literature is now being used and appreciated by dealers 
and builders. He read letters of appreciation from 
points all over the country. He then made a few re- 
marks concerning lumber conditions in the South and, 
among other things, stated that the labor situation dur- 
ing the coming year would be a hard one for the South. 
He said that within the last ninety days 500,000 negroes 
have left the South and this will have a big effect on 
the lumber business in the spring. 

Following Mr. Turnbull’s remarks R. B. Goodman, of 
Goodman, Wis., president of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, delivered his 
message, which is reviewed elsewhere in this issue. 

Following Mr. Goodman’s address President Bloedel 
expressed the appreciation of the west Coast lumbermen 
at this splendid analysis of the situation and said the 
West Coast association would be glad to have the address 
printed and copies sent to its members so they could 
study it. 

He then called on Charles 8. Keith, president of the 
Southern Pine Association. Mr. Keith said he had a 
good deal of sympathy for the men who had to listen to 
these long addresses, especially those who had traveled 
with the party and had heard them before. He said he 
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DAVENPORT HOTEL, SPOKANE, WASH. 


would not attempt to deliver his paper in full as he had 


at the Tacoma meeting the day before but would try to 


cover the principal points in shorter time. 


Following the delivery of Mr. Keith’s message the 


discussion of it was taken up first by D. E. Skinner, 
Seattle, Wash., Port Blakely Mill Co., who took excep- 
tion to Mr. Keith’s plans in which the latter spoke of 
Government regulation. Mr. Skinner urged that the 
term Government supervision be used instead of regula- 
tion. He pointed out the difference and said he did not 
want to see the time when the Government would say 
just what he had to do every day. 

In reply to some question from Maj. E. G. Griggs, of 
Tacoma, regarding details of his plan and the reconcil- 
ing of regulation of operations in the South with those 
in the West, such as figuring the cost of production on 
certain bases, Mr. Keith replied his idea was that the 
different sections would codperate only on fundamentals, 
It was also brought out in the discussion that large tim- 
ber holdings in the South are not a menace to the in- 
dustry, in that they threaten to bring about heavy pro- 
duction in the future, if better conditions are obtained 
the market—this in contrast to conditions on the west 

oast. 

R. H. Downman, president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, then gave. his message. 

At the meetin 
President Bloedel, of the West Coast association, had 
been authorized to appoint a committee to work with 
representatives of other associations in planning the 
reorganization of the National association on broader 
lines and the contributing of a more substantial fund 
to its work. Mr. Bloedel announced the appointment 
of this committee as follows: A. L. Paine, Hoquiam, 
Wash., National Lumber & Manufacturing Co.; W. H. 
Boner, Everett, Wash., Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co.; Maj. 
E. G. Griggs, Tacoma, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.; 
E. B. Hazen, Portland, Ore., Douglas Fir Lumber Co.; 
and Thorpe Babcock, Seattle, secretary West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association. 

As the broader development of National Lumber asso- 





held in Tacoma Thursday afternoon . 





ciation work was discussed the non-operating timber 
owners had been referred to quite frequently as a factoy 
in broader support of association work. E. T. Allen 
forester of the Western Forestry & Conservation Asso. 
ciation, representing large timber owners in the West 
was asked his opinion regarding the plans of the castern 
lumbermen. 

Mr. Allen stated that since the so-called Langille report 
had come out timber owners had been considering dif. 
ferent plans for more activity on their part in connec. 
tion with lumber association work. He said there wag 
considerable opinion opposing some of the details of this 
plan, especially regarding the working out of these 
details at once. As one thing, he pointed out that the 
timber owners would not be willing to do away with their 
present forest fire association. He said that the timber 
owners feel that they should contribute to the work of 
the National association and should codperate more closely 
with the local manufacturers’ associations. He was of 
the opinion that it is possible to get some very prompt 
action from timber owners. 

Following this discussion, C. E. Patten, Seattle, of the 
Atlas Lumber Co., expressed the opinion that the men 
who have come out to the Coast with these messages 
need some encouragement and he moved that the meet- 
ing go on record favoring the support of the trade ex. 
tension work of the National association to the extent 
of 1% cents a thousand for the West Coast association, 
The discussion of this motion brought out the fact that 
the local West Coast association does not receive any 
more financial support than that now being proposed 
for the National and that there are many activities 
which the local association should take care of if it was 
better supported. Maj. E. G. Griggs, of Tacoma, for- 
mally seconded the expressions of Mr. Patten. 

Thorpe Babcock, secretary of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, explained the situation and pointed 
out that the needs of the local association should not be 
overlooked in a burst of enthusiasm for the work of the 
National association. In supporting Secretary Babcock’s 
expression R. H. Burnside, Raymond, Wash., of the Wil- 
lapa Lumber Co., said that he felt exactly as Mr. Bab- 
cock had stated and he believed that charity begins at 
home. He believed in the strongest support of the Na- 
tional association, but that it should come thru the local 
organization. 

E. G. Ames, Seattle, of the Puget Mill Co., struck a 
responsive chord and brought the discussion to a close 
by offering an amendment to Mr. Patten’s motion, which 
was seconded and accepted, putting this meeting on 
record as favoring the raise of the dues of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association from its present rate 
of 1% cents to 5 cents a thousand and from this fund 
the West Coast association would do its duty to the 
national body. This motion prevailed. The meeting 
adjourned at 6 p. m. and closed the visitors’ program 
as far as Seattle is concerned. From Seattle they left 
in company with President Bloedel and other representa- 
tives of the West Coast association to visit Grays Harbor 
on Saturday and from there go to Portland to confer 
with Oregon lumbermen next week. 


SATURDAY SESSIONS 


One of the most satisfactory conferences of the trip 
was held Saturday, Nov. 18, at Aberdeen. The trip from 
Seattle to Grays Harbor was made by sleeper and the 
easterners were. accompanied by some of the manufac- 
turers from Puget Sound. They arrived in Hoquiam at 
7:15 a.m. and were met at the station by W. B. Mack, 
Senator Alex Polson and other local lumbermen. Mr. 
Mack took charge of the party and they were conducted 
to the Grayport Hotel for breakfast. After breakfast 
local lumbermen drove the visitors to the different saw- 
mills in Hoquiam and to the Aberdeen Shipbuilding 
Co.’s plant. 

Arriving in Aberdeen about noon they were served 
a delightful luncheon at the Hotel Washington. Imme- 
diately after luncheon they went to the offices of the 
City Retail Lumber Co. where they told their respective 
stories to the lumbermen assembled, about forty in all. 
A. L. Paine, Hoquiam, of the National Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Co., presided. Messrs. Downman, Goodman, 
Keith and Turnbull each delivered his message altho 
each discarded his written text. They told their stories 
in somewhat briefer form for lack of time but never- 
theless in a very effective way and the impression cre- 
ated was complimentary and satisfactory to the visitors. 
They were followed by the specially strong and effective 
appeal of Maj. E. G. Griggs. Major Griggs made many 
telling points in his plea for codperation and appealed 
for broader support of the National association. _ 

Senator Alex Polson, of Hoquiam, also spoke favoring 
favorable action in supporting the requests of the visl- 
tors for closer codperation. 


Reports Recommend Financial Support 


Probably the most important forward step toward 
final action by lumber and timber interests of the Pacific 
coast is embodied in the reports of the two committees 
appointed respectively by the Western Pine Manufae- 
turers’ Association and the West Coast Lumbermen's 
Association. These reports recommend financial sup- 
port to the extent requested by President Downman for 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and re- 
organization of that body according to a charter plan 
which is a modified form of the so-called Langille plan 
which was presented at the Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association convention last year. 

The report of these committees is as follows: 


Report of Western Pine Manufacturers’ Committee 


The undersigned committee duly appointed by the wet 
Pine Association to represent it in further steps and = 
ferences looking to better organization of all manufactu mn 
and timber interests for joint effort on behalf of the en de 
industry hereb Ry to all other Pacific coast este an 
tions the attached chart ag a preliminary basis on which 
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—_—_ 
in taking further steps with the National Lumber 
agree in, ners’ Association and the local associations of 
other sections. We believe that while in thoro harmony 
ith the aims of the Langille report, this plan will best 
ai for the present at ng 4 with timber owners in matters 
ollecti cobperation. 
of collection and p +: ee 
A, W. CoopEr, 


T. J. HUMBIRD, 
Committee. 


The above plan has been approved by a similar com- 
mittee from the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 
The plan as chartered has been tentatively approved by 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, the Idaho 
Timber Protective Association, the Washington Forest 
Fire Association, the Oregon Forest Fire Association, the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association, and the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 


Report Committee West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 


The undersigned committee, appointed by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association to perfect a plan for better sup- 
port and organization of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, has been instructed to proceed on the 
understanding that 5 cents a thousand should be contributed 
by our members for all purposes, gre | cargo inspection 
and rail inspection supervision and branding* and that 61% 
cents of this should be passed on to the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association provided all the latter’s other 
constituents keep their implied agreement to do the same, 
This 144 cents is to cover our present dues to the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, also our contribution 
to the work of its trade extension department and _ requires 
an increase of our present local dues from 1% to 5 cents a 

usand. 
tive further endorse the charted plan proposed by the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association for codperation 
between timber owners and manufacturers in all matters of 
common interest and providing for contributions by timber 
owners thru their eg gue Po geo ed work of manu- 

’ organizations for market extension, 
facturers’ org: ——— 
BE. G. Grieas, 
BE. B. Hazen, 
Committee. 


SUNDAY ACTIVITIES OF VISITORS 


The party of lumber association presidents arrived in 
Portland, Ore., Saturday night, where they established 
headquarters at the Hotel Benson. Sunday morning 
Portland lumbermen arranged an automobile trip over 
the wonderful scenic Columbia Highway. The local 
lumbermen in this party included Fred C. Knapp, Pen- 
insula Lumber Co.; E. B. Hazen, Douglas Fir Lumber 
Co.; O. M. Clark, Clark & Wilson Lumber Co.; George 
B. McLeod, Hammond Lumber Co., and H. D. Langille. 
Stops were made at Crown Point, Bridal Veil Falls 
and Multnomah Falls. The visitors thoroly enjoyed the 
trip of almost 100 miles and were enthusiastic over the 
wonderful scenery and the well built highway. 


THE WORK OF MONDAY AND TUESDAY 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PorTLAND, OrE., Nov. 21.—The northwestern part of 
the trip of the ‘‘ wise men of the East’’ ended here today 


*It is thought that actual inspection of water shipments 
and supervision of rail shipments by supervisors residing at 
each plant could be assumed out of this fund, while rail 
shipment inspectors would be employed by the bureau with 
actual time of inspector invoiced to the mills. 


with a trip to the logging operations of the Nehalem 
Timber Co. The visitors left tonight for San Francisco, 
in high spirits at the reception accorded them and be- 
lieving that they have accomplished much good and that 
their sermons will bear fruit. 

On Monday the easterners were entertained at a lunch- 
eon given by members of the city council and the Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce. The principal address was 
delivered by Charles 8. Keith, who explained the visi- 
tors’ mission and particularly told the chamber of the 
report of the National Councillors of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, which is being sent out 
to its members for a referendum vote. The report ree- 
ommends remedial legislation to permit cooperative 
agreements under Government supervision in all indus- 
tries in the conversion of primary natural resources such 
as coal and lumber. Mr. Keith urged support of this move- 
ment. He also told the 200 members present that he was 
surprised to see almost no wood block paving, which is 
cheaper here than at any other place, and lumber pays 
about 60 percent of the local taxes. Other speakers at 
the luncheon were O. M. Clark, president of the Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce; R. H. Downman, J. H. 
Bloedel, E. G. Griggs and F. C. Knapp. 

Monday afternoon’s meeting was held in the Rosarian 
room of the Chamber’ of Commerce with E. B. Hazen pre- 
siding. Messrs. Downman and Keith repeated the heart 
to heart talks they have been giving to lumbermen of 
other northwestern cities and their appeals were seconded 
by E. B. Hazen, Thorpe Babcock, E. G. Griggs and J. H. 
Bloedel. 

One of the largest and most enthusiastic, meetings of 
the entire trip was the dinner Monday night at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, where the visitors talked to 250 lum- 
bermen, loggers, timber owners, bankers and business 
men. F.C. Knapp, Portland lumberman and ship builder, 
presided as toastmaster. The first speaker was E. B. 
Hazen, who read a 15-minute sketch of conditions in the 
lumber industry that may be improved thru association 
activities, regional and national. Mr. Hazen’s address 
was an amazing compilation of data showing the impor- 
tance of codperative work for market extension. He 
urged the use of advertising and exploiting of salesman- 
ship and better support of association work both local 
and national. 

An unexpected pleasure was the presence of Robert 
Dollar, of the Robert Dollar Steamship Co., San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Dollar said that he was originally and pri- 
marily a lumberman. He told of the troubles in the 
shipping business and the hardships of the LaFollette 
bill. Other speakers were R. H. Downman, Charles 8S. 
Keith, R. B. Goodman, A. R. Turnbull, E. T. Allen, 
W. A. Thompson, of the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’. Association, and E. G. Griggs. President J. H. 
Bloedel, of the West Coast’ Lumbermen/s Association, 
told of the activities and many accomplishments of that 
organization. He divided the large lumbermen outside 
the association into three classes—indifferent, tightwad 
and obstinate. 

The dinner lasted from 6:30 to 11 and the interest ex- 
hibited spoke well for success of the visitors’ mission. 





PLANS FOR SALESMANSHIP CONFERENCE COMPLETED 


OsuKosH, Wis., Nov. 21.—Arrangements were com- 
pleted this week for the Northern Lumbermen’s Sales- 
manship Conference, to be held at the Badger Opera 
House in Merrill, Wis., Dec. 8, 9 and 10. The confer- 
ence will be under the auspices of the sales managers’ 
committee of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association and promises to be the most 
unique and comprehensive meeting of its kind ever held. 
Secretary O. T. Swan, of the association, and George C. 
Robson, of the Kinzel Lumber Co., Merrill, chairman 
of the committee in charge of the conference, are send- 
ing invitations to manufacturers, retailers, wholesalers, 
commission men, salesmen and others interested in the 
sale of northern lumber to attend and take part in the 
proceedings. It is expected that several hundred lum- 
bermen will respond. Others serving with Mr. Robson 
on the committee of arrangements are J. F. Halpin, of 
the C. H. Worcester Lumber Co., Chicago; H. H. Butts, 
Park Falls Lumber Co., Park Falls, Wis.; Alfred Klass, 
Holt Lumber Co., Oconto, Wis.; W. E. Vogelsang, Tur- 
tle Lake Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The conference is to cover every phase of the lumber 
merchandizing field and its purpose is to get together 
sales organizations and manufacturers to investigate 
Particularly the importance of the sales department 
of this great manufacturing business -with the idea 
: determining how best to handle the selling and manu- 
acturing departments with the aim of marketing the 
greatest’ volume of lumber efficiently and intelligently. 

The session will open Friday morning, Dec. 8. They 
= ng called to order by J. F. Halpin and at each sep- 
Ra peer Session sOme prominent manufacturer 
gp elected temporary chairman of the meeting. The 
st speaker of the conference, G. C. Robson, will out- 


po its purposes together with the development of the 

fa € conditions calling for the holding of the con- 

Co “wt Edward Hines, of the Edward*Hines Lumber 
by Chit 


: cago, will then discuss ‘‘The Manufacturers’ 
Side of the Salesmanship Problem.?? 


wane and five-minute discussions will follow the pre- 
a . of each address during the conference, oppor- 
> dl . being given for enlargement upon the ideas 
vide “ by the principal speakers, Other addresses on 
“The. Sn will be by O. T. Swan, Oshkosh, on 
trated ee Durability of Competing Woods,’’ illus- 
“Mhe Sale lantern slides; by G. C. Robson, Merrill, on 
ee rs es Managers’ Side of the Selling Problem,’’ 
“The arry Wilbur, Ross Lumber Co., Milwaukee, on 
alesman’s Side of the Selling Problem.’’ 


Following a visit to the Kinzel Lumber Co.’s mill to 
observe active sawmill operations on Friday afternoon, 
A. L. Osborn, of the Medford Lumber Co., Oshkosh, 
Wis., will discuss ‘‘The Selling of Lumber—Past, Pres- 
ent and Future’’; H. H. Butts, Park Falls, will talk on 
‘<Systematie Salesmanship—lIts Possibilities and Limita- 
tions’’; F. M. Ducker, traffic manager of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Association, will analyze ‘‘Trans- 
portation in Modern Business.’’ The subject of ‘‘Com- 
mercial Soft Woods and Their Grading Rules—A Sell- 
ing Factor,’’ will be presented by W. H. McDonald and 
Roger E. Simmons, chief inspector and timber engineer 
respectively of the Northern Hemlock association. J. F. 
Halpin, of Chicago, will talk on ‘‘ How the Work of the 
Sales Managers’ Committee Can Be Put on the Most 
Efficient Basis.’’? Friday evening the men attending the 
conference will be tendered a banquet by the manufac- 
turers of Merrill. 

After a discussion of the ‘‘Retailers’ Side of the Sell- 
ing Problem,’’ D. E. Breinig, president of the Bridge- 
port Wood Finishing Co., of New Milford, Conn., will 
talk on ‘‘ Beautiful Birch—How to Make It More Beau- 
tiful,’? and W. W. Brown, Hamilton Manufacturing Co., 
of Two Rivers, Wis., will discuss ‘‘The Wood Consum- 
ers’ Requirement Which the Manufacturer and Sales 
Forces Should Understand.*’ W. H. McDonald will tell 
of ‘‘Codperation With the Retailer,’’? based on inter- 
views with scores of retailers, and O. T. Swan will give 
an illustrated talk on ‘‘ Relative Strength of Timbers.’’ 

The Saturday afternoon session includes a visit to the 
A. H. Stange Co. mill and the following addresses: 
‘*Competing Materials,’’ Rolf Thelen, engineer United 
States laboratory, Madison, Wis.; ‘‘Competitive Mar- 
kets—The Uses of Wood,’’ Roger E. Simmons; ‘‘Safe 
and Unsafe Uses of Wood in Buildings,’’ S. J. Williams, 
State industrial commission, Madison, Wis., and ‘‘Re- 
port on Market Conditions,’’ by the sales managers’ 
committee. 

Saturday evening will be devoted to an entertainment 
at which the lumbermen of Merrill will be hosts. Sun- 
day morning will include a visit to the Heineman Lum- 
ber Co.’s mill at Merrill and after a talk by Inspector 
McDonald on ‘‘Grades’’ and exhibition of them, a spe- 
cial train will take the lumbermen to Newwood, the 
camp of the Union Land Co., fifteen miles north of Mer- 
rill, where a special camp dinner will be served in regu- 
lar camp style. On Sunday afternoon the conference 
will be concluded with an address on ‘‘Salesmanship in 
Its Broadest Sense,’’ by E. M. Barrett, secretary of the 
World’s Salesmanship Congress, of Detroit, Mich. 
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The Ligeest 
Fortunes 


in the lumber 


business have come 
through timber own- 


ership. 
For 36 years 


we have kept care- 
ful, scientific watch on 
timber values and have 
helped to make fortunes 
Jor many investors. On 
the basis of this experience 
we say— 


Buy 
Timber 
Now 


We are unquestion- 
ably at or near the end 
of a period of depression 
in values. If you buy 
now and buy right you 
will make money. Buy 
through us and we shall 
see that you buy right. 








CHICAGO 
1750 McCormick Bldg. 


SEATTLE 
1009 White Bldg. 


PORTLAND (ORE.) 
1310 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 


NEW ORLEANS 
1213 Whitney-Central Bldg. 
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Chicago, Illinois 


United States Depositary 








Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 42,000,000 


OFFICERS: 

WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash, 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. R. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash. 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. W. E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash. 
GEORGE H. WILSON, Cashier. HARRY LAWTON, Mér.Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. H. C. ROER, Asst. Cashier 

JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier WM. A. BRADFORD, Secy and Trust Officer 
F. LINCOLN JOHNSON, STANLEY G. MILLER, Mér. Bond Dept. 

Mgr. of the Real Estate Dept. ROBERT J. LEWIS, Mér. Safe Deposit Vaults 














| Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets 


George H. Burr & Co. 
-—— Bankers<—~+ 


Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 





Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 








Kohl Bldg., San Francisco. 
a a 








Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 36 yearsexpericnce. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


JAMES D. 


ACEY [IMBER ©. 


a 





332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 













STEEL STEAMSHIPS 
AND AUXILIARY 
POWER SCHOONERS 


Also Purchase Entire Issues of 


TIMBER BONDS 


GEO. L. & J. A. McPHERSON 
Fife Building, SAN FRANCISCO. Spalding Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 


FINANCED 


on BOND 
basis from five to ten years 











9 veri i f dern 
Dustman s Co-ering the construction of mode 


homes, bungalows, farm buildings, 
Book of Plans barns, store fronts, store buildings, gar- 


st 3s * ages; also the various phases of con- 
and Building Construction struction. A good book for the retailer 


to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 














ASSOCIATION’S PROGRESS DISCUSSED BY PINE MEN 





Members Urged to Back Recommended Action — How to Make Statistical Reports Ex. 


plained—Need of Holding to Standardized Grades Pointed Out 





San Francisco, Cau., Nov. 18.—The quarterly meet- 
ing of the new California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers’. Association was held at the Palace Hotel 
here tonight, following a banquet. It was not strictly 
an association meeting altho it was held under the 
association’s auspices, for there were several outside 
manufacturers present, whom it is hoped will even- 
tually affiliate with the organization and make it what 
it is in name—an organization representing all the 
manufacturers of the California pines. As it is now, 
its membership embraces from 75 to 80 percent of the 
output. 

At the close of the repast H. D. Mortenson, of Klam- 
ath Falls, Ore., president of the association, took 
charge of affairs, and brought up for discussion a 
number of items of interest to the members, such as 
the gathering of statistics, grades, freight rates etce., 
and the evening was devoted to the consideration of 
these things. The following were present: 

-* Mortenson, Klamath Falls, Ore.; Pelican Bay Lumber 


0. 

E. A. Blocklinger, San Francisco; Dorris Box & Lumber Co. 

BE. H. Cox,.San Francisco; Weed Lumber Co. and Madera 
Sugar Pine Co. 

Arthur Heavenrich, Madera, Cal.; Madera Sugar Pine Co. 

George W. Hume, Sanger, Cal.; Hume-Bennett Lumber Co. 

R. E. Danaher, Camino, Cal.; R. E. Danaher Lumber Co. 

James Danaher, Camino, Cal.; R. E. Danaher Lumber Co. 





H. 2D. MORTENSON, KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. ; 


President California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association 


George L. Chamberlain, Camino, Cal.; R. E. Danaher Lumber 


Co. 
— Mortensen, Los Angeles, Cal.; Fruit Growers’ Supply 


oO. 

M. H. Grover, sr., Hilt, Cal.; Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. 
Charles R. Wisdom, San Francisco; Red River Lumber Co. 
William Thorsen, San Francisco; West Side Lumber Co. 
F. B. Hutchens, San Francisco; McCloud River Lumber Co. 
F. F. Spencer, McCloud, Cal.; McCloud River Lumber Co. 
F. O. McGavic, McCloud, Cal.; McCloud River Lumber Co. 
O. C. Hazlett, San Francisco; California Pine Box Co. 

D. H. Steinmetz, Sonora, Cal.; Standard Lumber Co. 
George Law, Portola, Cal.; Feather River Lumber Co. 

A. Larsson, San Francisco; Traffic Manager. 

E. F. Tobin, San Francisco; Chief Inspector. 

Fred H. Gilman, Seattle; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


resident Mortenson at the outset explained that 
it was his duty to welcome those in attendance to the 
first get-together meeting of the pine manufacturers 
of the State, a pleasant duty, and he hoped there 
would be frequent occasions of a like nature. The 
association should develop its activities to the needs 
of the industry. He declared that men who suggest 





D. H. STEINMETZ, SONORA 


CHARLES R, WISDOM, SAN 


new things are oft called dreamers, and if these things 
they suggest work out well they are called successfy] 
but if not, they are just mere dreamers. But to do the 
new things that must be done for the pine industry of 
the State there must be codperation of all the mann. 
facturers. The members must be loyal to the associa. 
tion, President Mortenson declared, they must attend 
meetings, even at a sacrifice to themselves, and jf 
the directors, after careful deliberation recommend 
a line of action, it must not be condemned until it is 
tried out. Members should help it along in every way 
possible, 

President Mortenson outlined the different depart- 
ments of the association’s work so far, including the 
grading bureau, the gathering of statistics and the 
traffic work. There should also be an advertising de. 
partment, eventually, in his opinion. He told of the 
advantages of a uniform system of grading which 
would be valuable only as it has the support of the 
members. 

EK. F. Tobin, chief inspector, told of the difficulties 
of establishing the uniform grading in the older 
pine regions when he was a lad. The inspector would 
find the grades too good and they would then be 
lowered and when the manager of the plant found 
they were being lowered, he would issue an edict to 
the effect that they must be sweetened again, and 
up they would go. This up and down way of doing 
Mr. Tobin termed a ‘‘chills and fever’’ method of 
grading. He believed that he was going to get the 
grades of the California pine mills right, and he 
thanked the members for the support they were giving 
him. Mr. Tobin was for several years a member of 
the staff of the grading bureau of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association and at the urgent request 
of the new California association was ‘‘ loaned’? to the 
California asssociation to help unify the grades in this 
territory, because of his knowledge of what pine grades 
should be and his ability to transmit this information 
to others. 

R. E, Danaher expressed his approval of the grading 
work but declared allowance must be made for the 
human equation. 

Secretary E. A. Blocklinger passed around the blank 
forms for securing the statistical information regard- 
ing cut, stock, and shipments and explained some 
of the details of the method and the necessity of 
members reporting. Particularly was it necessary to 
report promptly each week the data from which to 
make up the weekly market reports. 

M. H. Grover, of Hilt, Cal., told how similar troubles 
were experienced back in 1893 when the grading bu- 
reau of the old Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation was being formed at Minneapolis, and the 
late E. M. Warren was secured as the chief inspector. 
Mr. Grover was then operating in Wisconsin. Later, 
as a manufacturer in the Inland Empire he participated 
in the organizing of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association and the establishing of its grading bureau, 
which has since been so satisfactory. Similar work 
must be done here to put the pine industry of this 
section on a basis to compete in the markets of the 
country. He complimented President Mortenson and 
Secretary Blocklinger on what they had already ac- 
complished in getting the new association going. 

E. H. Cox, of San Francisco, Federal trade bank di- 
rector, and head of the Weed Lumber Co., and the Ma- 
dera Sugar Pine Co., was of the opinion that the ques- 
tions asked in the statistical reports were only such 
as every manufacturer should at all times be able to 
furnish. He advocated still further segregations as 


to thicknesses to make the reports of stocks on hand 
still more valuable. 

D. H. Steinmetz, of the Standard Lumber Co., Sonora, 
Cal., did not think it essential to include in the re- 
port the lumber that is used in one’s own box or sash 















M. H. GROVER, SR., HILT 


FRANCISCO 


PINE MANUFACTURERS PROMINENT IN DISCUSSING ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 
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ee 
and door factory. Mr. Cox explained that this would 
pe necessary so that the surplus that would be avail- 
able to enter competing markets could be ascertained. 
Considerable discussion of details of the reports fol- 
lowed and M. H. Grover, F. O. MeGavie and C. R. 
Wisdom were named a committee to confer with the 
secretary and assist him in getting up forms for re- 

S. 

There was also an extended discussion of rate mat- 

ters, particularly the differential that California pine has 
to pay over the Inland Empire pine to eastern and 
middle western markets. A. M. Mortensen, of Los 
Angeles, new general manager of the Fruit Growers’ 
Supply Co., who was advanced from traffic manager, 
a position he had held for many years, was asked be- 
eause of his familiarity with rate matters to discuss 
the situation. Mr. Mortensen said that he appreciated 
the opporunity he was having of being present at a 
lumber association meeting for the first time and learn- 
ing something about the business, which is new to 
him as he has only for a couple of months been manager 
of the Fruit Growers Supply Co., which operates ex- 
tensively in pine lumber manufacturing at Hilt, under 
the direct supervision of Mr. Grover. For the last 
fourteen years, Mr. Mortensen said, he had been a 
traffic man, particularly in the handling of citrus 
fruit. He believed the lumber industry, as far as 
rates are concerned, to be much the same as the 
citrus industry. There are about 160 separate citrus 
organizations working together under the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange, and at the outset they 
had no trouble in getting their grades standardized 
and made uniform. As to getting the freight rates 
it should have, he believed the industry would get 
better results if it went to the railroads as a body 
rather than as individuals. He believed that the traffic 
officials would look with favor on giving the pine 
manufacturers justice, if the matter was properly 
put before them by the association, and he favored 
the association having a traffic department to handle 
these matters. 

F, F. Spencer, of MeCloud, Cal., said he had been 
educated along engineering lines, where sines and 
cosines were called into use. That was ‘an exact 
science. He had found, however, that the lumber 
business is not an exact science, altho it should be, 
and there should be more cooperative effort among 
lumbermen. Mr. Spencer and Mr. McGavic, of the 
same company, explained that their company had 


already spent a great deal of time and effort thru 
its own traffic department to get the complained of rate 


matters adjusted, but without success. There followed 
some discussion as to whether the association, in tak- 
ing up the rate matter and pressing it to a conclu- 
sion, should begin’ at the beginning or take advan- 
tage of what the McCloud River Lumber Co. has 
already done and go on from there. But it was finally 
decided to keep the record clear, as representing the 
greater part of the California pine industry, to begin 
at the beginning. 

A. Larsson, a traffic expert, who looks after lumber 

traffic affairs for a number of California lumber con- 
cerns, agreed that the associatton should get behind 
the movement. Finally, on motion of Mr. Grover a 
committee of three was appointed, consisting of A. M. 
Mortensen, chairman; E. H. Cox and C. R. Wisdom, 
with full power to act in prosecuting vigorously the 
claims of the members of the association for the de- 
sired adjustment in rates. 
. Fred H. Gilman, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, told 
of the arrival on the north coast of President R. H. 
Downman, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, and his party of prominent eastern and 
southern lumber manufacturers, who will be in San 
Francisco the latter part of next week. Mr. Gilman 
was with them in Spokane at their conference with the 
members of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and explained the importance of the message 
they have for the lumbermen of the West and urged 
all to attend the conference with them in San Fran- 
cisco. He also referred to the pioneer work in asso- 
ciation organizing that the California pine manu- 
facturers are now doing and declared that the uniform 
grading traffic and other problems they are now wrest- 
ling with are the same problems that the members 
of other associations met with years ago and suc- 
cessfully overcame. Owing to conditions peculiar to 
the California pine industry they were being taken 
up here later than elsewhere, yet there was still more 
reason for successfully handling them if the manufac- 
turers would get together in the association and pre- 
sent an united front, profiting by the experience of 
other similar and older organizations. 

The get-together meeting was in reality such, for 
it served to bring closer together the different ele- 
ments that make up the pine industry of this section 
and will no doubt result in other similar meetings 
in the near future. 





WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Dates for Twenty-seven Conferences Are Listed—Connecticut, Ohio and Mountain States 
Retailers Prepare for Their Annual Meetings 





December 4—Lumber Exchange of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 
Annual meeting. 

December 5, 6—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
Gayoso Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Semi-annual meeting. 
December 6-8—National Rivers and Harbors Congress, New 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. Annual meeting. 
December 8-10—Northern Lumbermen’s Salesmanship Con- 

ference, Merrill, Wis. 

December 11—New York Lumber Trade Association, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. Annual meeting. 

December 11-14—Southern Commercial Congress, Armory, 
Norfolk, Va. Annual meeting. 

December 12, 18—National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ 
Association, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

January 16-18—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Court 
House, Minneapolis, Minn, Annual meeting. 

January 19—American Oak Manufacturers’ Association, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

January 20—Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

January 23, 24—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

January 23-25—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 

January 24—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 

Yanuary 24, 25—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Onondaga .Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Annual meeting. 

January 24-26—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Deshler Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

January  24-26—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

January 25, 26—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ meoctation, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual 
meeting, 


' January 80, 81—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 


United States, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual 
meeting. 

January 81-February 1, 2—Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, New Willard Hotel, Washing- 

r ton, D. C. Annual meeting. 

February 7, 8—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
syivania, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting. 

February 7-9—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Hotel 
Pome, Omaha, Neb. Annual meeting. 

February 7-9—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. Annual meeting. . 
February 11, 12—National Builders’ Supply Association, Hotel 

: Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

February 14-16—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Fotel Davenport, Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 
Febriary 14-16—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 

Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 


February 20—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, 
Notel Taft, New Haven, Conn. Annual meeting. 
February 20-22—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 


tion, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 





CONNECTICUT DEALERS’ TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNUAL 
Assistant Secretary B. A. Lammlin, of the Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, advises the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN that Feb. 20 and New Haven, Conn., 
have been chosen as the date and place of the annual 
Meeting of the association, which will be its twenty-fifth 
anniversary, The business session will be held early in 





the afternoon of that day, followed by a dinner and what . 


18 characterized by its announcement as an ‘‘unusual’’ 


entertainment to be served at 6 o’clock p.m. The advice 
says: 

Tell your friends, for we are going to give everybody con- 
nected with the lumber trade the opportunity to enjoy this 
particular day-; and it will afterward stand out in your 
memory as a particular day. 

The business session and supper will occur at the 
Hotel Taft, New Haven. 





EXPECT 500 MEMBERS AT ANNUAL 

CoLuMBus, OHIO, Nov. 20.—The annual meeting of the 
Ohio Builders’ Supply Association will be held at the 
Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Jan. 25, 26 and 27 and elab- 
orate arrangements are being made for the meeting. 
According to H. 8. Gaines, assistant to the president, 
who has headquarters in Columbus, it is the expectation 
to have 500 members enrolled by the time of the conven- 
tion. The arrangements are under the charge of a com- 
mittee headed by F. H. Kinney, of the Hyde Park Sup- 
ply Co., of Cincinnati, who is also secretary of the State 
organization. 





TO PREPARE FOR ENTERTAINMENT OF 
VISITORS 

DENVER, CoLo., Nov. 8.—The Denver Knot Hole Club 
will shortly resume its week-end luncheons and begin 
preparations for the entertainment of members and 
visitors who will attend the annual convention of the 
Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, to be 
held in Denver on Jan. 23, 24 and 25. There is every 
indication, according to Secretary Mundell of the associa- 
tion, that the attendance at the next meeting will exceed 

the number registering at the last annual meeting. 
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NATIONAL DELEGATION REACHES SAN 
FRANCISCO 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


San Francisco, Cau., Nov. 23.—R. H. Goodman, 
Charles S. Keith, A. R. Turnbull and R. B. Good- 
man, the visiting delegation of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, arrived here this morning 
from Portland, accompanied by H. D. Langille and E, T. 
Allen, both of Portland. They were met at luncheon 
this noon at the Palace Hotel by 175 local lumbermen, 
whom they addressed. 

Capt. E. A. Selfridge, of San Francisco, president 
of the California Redwood Association, acted as chair- 
man. After an address of welcome by F. J. Koster, presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, and a 
reply by President Downman, the visiting lumbermen 
gave their talks along lines similar to those they gave 
in the North. After informal visits among redwood and 
pine manufacturers the visitors will leave tomorrow after- 
noon for their homes in the East and South. 





230,000,000 FEET 


National Forest Timber 


FOR SALE. 


Location and Amount—All the merchantable dead 
timber standing or down and all the live tim- 
ber marked or designated for cutting on either 
of two areas—the Norval Flat Chance embrac- 
ing about 19,740 acres in Township 29 N., Rs. 
8 and 9 E. and Township 30 N., Rs. 8 and 9 E., 
M. D. M., estimated to be 173,385,000 feet B. M., 
more or less, of yellow pine, sugar pine, and 
white fir sawtimber, approximately 93 per cent 
pine; and the McCoy Chance embracing about 
6,400 acres in Township 30 N., Rs. 9 and 10 E., 
M. D. M., estimated to be 59,915,000 feet B. M., 
more or less, of yellow pine and white fir saw- 
timber, approximately 87 per cent pine; all 
within the Lassen National Forest, California. 
The cutting of fir may be optional with the pur- 
chAser. 


Stumpage Prices—Lowest rates considered, $2.75 
per M for pine and 50 cents per M for fir on 
the Norval Flat Chance and $3 per M for pine 
and 50 cents per M for fir on the McCoy Chance. 
Rates to be readjusted at end of fifth year. 


Deposit—With bid $10,000, for Norval Flat Chance 
and $6,000 for McCoy Chance, to apply on pur- 
chase price if bid is accepted, or refunded if 
rejected. Ten per cent may be retained as 
forfeit if the contract and bond are not exe- 
cuted within the required time. 


Final Date for Bids—Sealed bids for either of the 
above areas will be received by the District 
Forester, San Francisco, Cal., up to and in- 
cluding December 26, 1916. 

The right to reject any and all bids is reserved. 
Before bids are submitted full information con- 
cerning the character of the timber, conditions of 
sale, deposits, and the submission of bids should 
be obtained from the District Forester, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., or the Forest Supervisor, Red Bluff, 
Cal. 











Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 
The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 

Does your plant and buisness 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 








UMBERMEN 
Profit by leading 


in suggestions for bigger crops, for the more money your 
farmers make the more lumber peg Rbey. Let us show you 
how, without obligation. Sample klet free. 


International Harvester Co. of N. J.tsc' Chicago 








FRANCIS |, JOHNSON JR. 


1231 LUMBER 
Lumbermen’s Exchange Bldg, COMMISSION 
Phone 4114 Randolph CHICAGO 











LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 


uickest dispatch from seaboard. ‘e handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 
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Iowa, Illinois and Idaho heard 


from this week. More to fol- 
low next week. 


BURLINGTON, IOWA. 

Ever since its first publication I have been a 
subscriber to and a reader of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. Covering, as it does, all sections 
of our country, it seems always full of valuable 
information, and almost a perfect encyclopedia 
of the lumber industry. 

Each of its departments has been brought to 
such a state of perfection that further ifnprove- 
ment would seem well nigh impossible. 

Incidentally, one thing I like particularly, and 
that is the bit of thread that you insert with the 
wrapper, making it so easy to open it and get at 
the contents. It is a little thing but mighty 
handy, and saves both time and patience. 

With best wishes for your continued success, 

THOMAS WILKINSON. 





ARTHUR, ILL. 

The writer has seen your journal upon his fam- 
ily reading table since he was a mere youth, his 
father having subscribed to it in its earliest 
stages, and so feels that -he does really know 
quite a little about it, being so closely in touch 
with it for many years. 

During the last four years, perhaps, it seems 
that you have made the greatest improvement, 
your journal containing information and reading 
matter which have been of interest to the retailer 
whereas before that time the quality was not so 
good. The department known as ‘‘The Realm of 
the Retailer’’ has of course always been beyond 
criticism, its founder, Met L. Saley, being a writer 
ef unusual ability, and its present correspondent 
one who has made remarkable success in keeping 
it upon the same high plane upon which its orig- 
inator placed it. 

The space devoted to a review of the ‘‘Current 
Lumber Trade Conditions’’ has been of great 
interest to me because of the fact that it por- 
trays so well the conditions as they exist the 
country over, and in that manner prepares one 
in the best manner possible in the stocking of 
his various materials which he sells, yellow pine, 
cypress, or whatever it may be. 

So we might go on and cover the whole pub- 
lication, but feel that we are justified in saying 
that you have one of the best lumber journals 
now on the market. The only improvement might 
be this, that you add so much to its contents that 
one could not read it so readily and thereby not 
make it seem such a long time from Saturday to 
Saturday. 

ARTHUR LUMBER & FUEL CO., 
Karl D. Greef. 





ENAVILLE, IDAHO. 
Every department in your journal is of great 
interest to me. I am just out of college (Uni- 
versity of Missouri) and am learning the lumber 
business. During the last six months I have been 
graduated from the ‘‘dry shed’’ of the above 
company and I am now scaling in the woods for 
the same company. I am sure the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has played a leading part in my 
success so far. Every young man in the lumber 
field should be a reader. 
DONALD F. WILSON. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES TOLD IN BRIEF 





Woodworkers Aim to Enlarge Their Field—Southern Pine Men Publish a Valuable Book. 
let—Cut-over Land Congress and Interinsurance Company Proposed 





PHILADELPHIA WOODWORKERS IN ANNUAL 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 17.—The woodworking inter- 
ests of this section were well represented last night at 
the annual meeting of the Sash & Door Manufacturers’ 
Association of Philadelphia and Vicinity, at the Bing- 
ham Hotel. The proposed enlarging of the scope of the 
organization was discussed and many suggestions were 
received, but any definite action was postponed until the 
regular meeting in December. 

Ten new members were elected and all the old officers 
were reélected. They are: 

President—Daniel Adams. 

Vice president—C. B. Coles. 

Secretary—S. Oliver Keely. 

Treasurer—John Robinson. 

Those in charge of the campaign feel gratified at the 
apparent welcome with which the suggestion for a broad- 
er field was received, and it is now hoped that the or- 
ganization can be built up to include all kinds of workers 
in wood in this city and nearby. 

It is expected that at the December meeting President 
Adams will announce the committees to take charge of 
the different branches of the work and that they will 
be well started on their work by the first of the year. 





MICHIGAN BUILDERS IN FOURTH ANNUAL 


Detroit, Micu., Nov. 22.—The fourth annual con- 
vention of the Associated Builders’ Exchanges of Mich- 
igan was held in Lansing, Wednesday and Thursday, 
Nov. 15 and 16. 

Charles B. Schroeder, of Grand Rapids, was elected 
president, and Charles A. Bowen, secretary of the De- 
troit Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange, was reélected sec- 
retary-treasurer. C. O. Wheeler, of Detroit, was elected 
first vice president and Fred C. Trier, of Saginaw, sec- 
ond vice president. Flint was selected as the next con- 
vention city. 

Many lumbermen from different parts of the State 
attended the convention, and also members of the Mich- 
igan Society of Architects. The architects joined in the 
general discussions relating to building codes and other 
building laws. 

President Schroeder was instructed to appoint a per- 
manent legislative committee to unite and work with 
other associations in a combined effort to watch all 
bills in the legislature, supposed to be inimical to the 
lumber and building trades. 

The convention of the National Association of Build- 
ers’ Exchanges will be held in Atlanta, Ga., in Febru- 
ary, and a good sized delegation from Detroit will go 
there. After the convention the Detroit party will go 
to New Orleans and take part in the Mardi Gras fes- 
tivities. 





PREPARES SOUTHERN PINE HANDBOOK 


New Or.EANS, La., Nov. 20.—The Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation has just issued a handsome leather-bound book- 
let entitled ‘‘Southern Pine Manual—Standard Wood 
Construction,’’ to replace the old ‘‘Manual of Standard 
Wood Construction’’ published by its predecessor, the 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association. The little 
work condenses into 125 pages a vast amount of informa- 
tion that should prove very helpful to engineers, archi- 
tects and builders, including some material not to be 
found in other publications. It contains the new density 
rule and other features of which the following articles 
are fair samples: Safe Loads for Beams and Columns 
of Yellow Pine; Moments of Resistance in Yellow Pine 
Beams; Maximum Spans for Yellow Pine Mill and 
Laminated Floors; Formulae and Diagrams for Flexure, 
Shear and Bending Moment in Yellow Pine Beams; For- 
mulae and Examples for Figuring and Tables of Safe 
Loads in Yellow Pine Trussed Beams; Tables on the 
Physical Properties of Yellow Pine, Treated and Un- 
treated, Taken from Various Bulletins of the Forest 
Products Laboratory and the University of Illinois. 





ASSOCIATION EXHIBITS CARRY OFF HONORS 

New ORtEANS, La., Nov. 20.—The fine exhibits of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association and South- 
ern Pine Association at the National Farm and Live 
Stock Show, which closed here yesterday after a highly 
successful week, both won the blue ribbon award for 
excellence, as did most of the special exhibits staged by 
lumbermen and the representatives of allied industries. 
The association exhibits were particularly fine and were 
strategically located to attract the attention of all visi- 
tors to the fair. 

With the exhibits here and at Beaumont, the Southern 
Pine Association completed its schedule of fair exhibits 
for the year and is now planning its displays for the 
winter convention and building show season. It will be 
represented by comprehensive and attractive exhibits 
at the annual meeting of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, in Minneapolis, at the Complete Building 
Show in New York and at the National Builders’ Supply 
Association and Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ annuals in Chicago. 





PLAN ORGANIZATION OF CUT-OVER LAND 
CONGRESS 


New Organs, LA., Nov. 20.—Plans are taking shape 
for the organization of a conference or congress on cut- 
over lands, to be held in New Orleans during the winter, 


under the auspices of the local Association of Commerce 
The Southern Pine Association is one of the initiators 
of the movement and has contributed $500 to the fund 
for the purpose. Secretary-Manager J. E. Rhodes ig a 
member of the Commerce association’s committee having 
it in charge. 

The idea, as roughly outlined, is to gather here, for q 
two or three-day conference, representative businessmen 
from all the southern States in which the development 
of cut-over lands will be an important aid to prosperity, 
Bankers, merchants, representatives of commercial or. 
ganizations, practical farmers and lumbermen who are 
directly interested will be invited to attend. Many of the 
big lumber companies are already engaged in cut-over 
land development, but there are millions of acres stij] 
awaiting settlement and the acreage increases with every 
day’s work of the sawmills. City and country alike are 
interested in this movement, and it is believed that a 
“get together’’ meeting to exchange views, discuss plans 
of development and if possible to organize for codpera- 
tive effort in that direction will be highly helpful. No 
date for the conference has as yet been fixed, but its 
promoters hope to make it one of the big meetings of 
the year, as Well as one of the most important and 
beneficial to the South. 





CONSIDER ORGANIZATION OF INTERINSUR. 
ANCE ASSOCIATION 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 21.—The fire insurance com- 
mittee of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation has been working on the recommendation made 
at the annual meeting of the association, held in Phila- 
delphia last March, for organizing an interinsurance 
association in the interest of the membership. At two 
meetings of the board of trustees the project received 
very favorable consideration and was referred to the fire 
insurance committee with power to act. The committee 
has adopted a plan of operation which will enable the 
carrying on of an insurance business among the mem- 
bers, and a strong financial backing has already been 
secured. The purpose of this plan is primarily to fur- 
nish members with fire insurance protection at cost. At 
the same time it will broaden and extend the usefulness 
of the work of the association and will prove a good in- 
vestment for those who participate in the underwriting. 
Within a few days it is expected that the committee will 
have a more definite announcement to make to its mem- 
bers as to details of operation’ etc. 

The committee in charge is composed of M. E. Preisch, 
chairman, Haines Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y.; 
Gordon C. Edwards, W. C. Edwards & Co., Ottawa, Ont.; 
R. L, Sisson, A. Sherman Lumber Co., Potsdam, N. Y.; 
A. L. Stone, Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
F. 8. Underhill, Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 





NORTH CAROLINIANS HOLD 


MEETING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


NorFrotk, VA., Nov. 23.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the North Carolina Pine Association was held 
here today at the Monticello Hotel. While not many 
matters were scheduled on the program for discussion, 
a large attendance was expected by the officers. The 
attendance was very light but the deficiency was com- 
pensated for by those present in their spirited talks on 
matters of interest to the association. 

In the absence of A. R. Turnbull, president of the 
association, who is now on the West coast with the 
mission from the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, J. L. Camp presided. He called the meeting to 
order at 10:45 a. m., following which Secretary W. B. 
Roper read the minutes of the last meeting, which were 
approved. 

The first committee report was made by A. T. Gerrens, 
regarding the recent cypress meeting at Jacksonville, and 
outlined the proceedings there, the most striking being 
the following up by the association of its trademark 
propaganda. A contract has been made by the cypress 
people with a machinery manufacturer for trademark- 
ing machines, and the importance of some steps along 
those lines being taken by the pine people was fully 
emphasized in connection with their advertising cam- 
paign. The suggestion was made by a member that 
different grades be numbered, or that an emblem be 
put thereon by all members if a specific trademark be 
not adopted. 

The next question discussed took up practically the 
entire time of the meeting—the necessity of changing 
inspection rules and the operation of the association’s 
inspection department with a view of making more unl 
form grades. Several changes submitted by the members 
were to have been considered by the inspection commit- 
tee, but no meeting of that body could be held. They 
were brought up for discussion in the meeting today. 
After thoro discussion by the members it was decided 
to have the secretary write members asking their views 
upon the rules, submitting any changes desired; also to 
have the mill inspectors do the same. A meeting of mill 
inspectors and the inspection committee will then be 
called to thresh out these matters, the time and place 
being left to the discretion of the president, secretary 
and chairman of the inspection committee. : 

The importance of proper manufacturing and grading 
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—_e 
in connection with the present advertising campaign was 


sized. ; 
a ext business was the consideration of a letter 


" from the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 


advocatin « Federal inspection of lumber exports, in 
conjunction with the Forest Service and the Federal 
Trade Commission, to facilitate the export business after 
the war, which all expect to be large. The pine people 
fully appreciate the importance of this and approved 
resolutions worded to that effect. 

Secretary Roper read a letter from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission regarding the minimum loading of 
ears, the letter stating that the matter had been taken 
up with carriers. The secretary was instructed to pursue 
the matter further. pie ; 

Several commending communications from retail deal- 
ers and others regarding the advertising campaign were 
read. ‘The members were advised of the results of the 
conference of the National association "sg committee with 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters in New York 
City Oct. 14, results of which were very gratifying. A 
committee will be appointed to attend the National 
Harbors and Rivers Cohgress, to be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Dec. 6-8. ; 

Terms of sale were also discussed informally, the 
discussion indicating a wide range of application. No 
formal action was taken. A short and formal discussion 
of market conditions demonstrated considerable labor 
trouble as to its quantity and character, and a slight 
betterment in lumber prices, offset to a large extent by 
higher transportation rates and shipping facilities further 
retarding developments of the market, still further 


augmented by the embargoes placed by several carriers. 
The manufacturers present did not appear to be very 
optimistic, but are far from pessimistic. There will be 
no meeting in December, as that will be too busy a 
month. 

The meeting adjourned at 1 o’clock, following which 
the usual luncheon was served. 





DISCUSS CAR AND LABOR SHORTAGE AT 
DISTRICT MEETING 


Perry, Fia., Nov. 20.—The shortage of both labor and 
ears formed the chief topic of discussion at a district 
meeting of the Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association, 
held here today. From reports presented by the manu- 
facturers in this district labor is scarce to the point of 
seriously handicapping operations and cars are getting 
scarcer all the time. While the car situation can scarcely 
be relieved thru the efforts of the lumbermen, the latter 
felt that they could exercise vigilance in the matter of 
labor recruiters who are operating among the sawmills 
in violation of the law. Several of these recruiters, it 
was reported, are now behind bars. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, which was quite in- 
formal, the members went down to Hampton Springs, 
which aside from being a mineral watering place is also 
the home of the Rock Creek Lumber Co., and there par- 
took of a bountiful banquet consisting of fish from the 
Suanee River and game from the timber thereabouts. 
Several lumbermen from Perry and vicinity who were 
not at the meeting came down to partake of the ban- 
quet and to meet their neighbors informally. 





ENTHUSIASTIC ATTENDANCE FEATURES ANNUAL 





New York Lumber Trade Association Holds 
Report Full 


Convention and Elects Officers — Trustees’ 
of Interest 





New York, N. Y., Nov. 17.—The annual meeting of 
the New York Lumber Trade Association, held here 
Wednesday of this week, was attended by about one hun- 
dred members and was one of the most enthusiastic that 
the organization has ever held. It was preceded by a 
luncheon served by Delmonico in the association’s head- 
quarters at 18 Broadway. 

A marked feature of the business meeting was the re- 
port of the trustees, as follows: 


Thirty years ago, on Wednesday, Oct. 27, 1886, at the 
-Gilsey House, was held a meeting of the incorporators of 
this association. At that time the association spirit was in 
the air, and business men of all trades were looking for re- 
lief from conditions which had slowly but surely crept into 
business life that needed correction, and which no individual 
ever could correct and nothing but the most loyal codperation 
mitigate or cure. There were many abuses which grew from 
unrestricted and selfish competition. The market was slan- 
dered in the most violent manner by the lumber trade press, 
and so great had this abuse become, and so indiscriminate, 
that some of the best dealers characterized it as scandalous. 
Also, there was the question of credits, which was positively 
alarming, ten or fifteen thousand dollars being charged off by 
the larger vards to bad debts at the end of the year being not 
unusual. There was the dishonest carpenter, who, starting 
at one yard, bought a little for cash and then a little more, 
then a little on credit, finally running up a big bill which was 
never paid, his trade shifting to another dealer and the same 
game worked over again. 

Before the existence of the association the dealers in the 
city were in the main strangers to one another. How much 
the association has done to help correct the abuses enumer- 
ated above and others that have crept in since then, and 
which tend to creep in all the time, is best attested by the 
success of the association in handling these problems and its 
present large membership and standing as a trade organiza- 
— being second to none among organizations of its char- 
acter. 

Legislation 

No matter how dull or how good business may be, the 
legislature at Albany goes on every year introducing and 
grinding out thousands of bills, last year more than 2,100 
being introduced in the assembly and more than 2,000 in the 
senate. All of these bills have been gone over by the secre- 
tary, and where in his judgment they might affect your in- 
terest they have been sent to Richard S. White, chairman of 
the legislative committee, or to E. L. Barnard, for further 
Perusal, and if in their judgment protest or recommendation 
= warranted such was forwarded to the proper persons at 

any, : 

Among important matters of legislation was the Carswell- 
Simpson lien law. This bill had been before the legislature 
for the last two years without going thru. This year it was 
finally passed in amended form, and while it is not what 
might be desired as a model Men law, it is a great improve- 
Ment on the old law. ‘Copies were purchased by the asso- 
clation and one sent to each of the retailers. 


Lighterage and Railroad Transportation 

The lighterage situation is one that has caused much an- 
Royance and inconvenience during the last year. The embar- 
oes placed by the railroad companies, together with the 
Shortage of lighters and lack of competent crews for unload- 
ing, have seriously interfered with your business. Your com- 
mittee on railroads and transportation, thru the secretary, 
has had correspondence with the vice president of the Penn- 
Sylvania Railroad Co. relative to the lighterage service as 
furnished by that company. With a view to trying to im- 
Prove the lighterage service as furnished by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad your committee met in conference with G. H. Cobb, 
division freight agent, and Mr. Massey, superintendent of 
the Manhattan division. They went thoroly into the matter 
and it ‘is hoped that the result will do much to correct the 
difficulties which our members have endured for many years. 
‘ A question arose between the steamship companies deliver- 
ng yellow pine to this market as to unloading and piling on 
= dock, At a conference held Nov. 12, 1915, between B. L. 
ae R. R. Sizer, Walter Adams, Henry Eckstein, James 
erlock Davis, John F. Steeves and J. D. Crary, represent- 
this association, and J. B. Denison, Clifford Mallory. 


William Simmons and Mr. Stubbs, representatives of the 
Clyde, Mallory and Morgan Steamship lines, it was agreed 
that lumber be unloaded by lighter to a clear space on the 
wharf within reach of the boom, and arranged in an orderly 
manner to a maximum height of ten feet. It was agreed that 
this rule should be tried out as between ‘the steamship com- 
panies and the receivers of lumber for a period of sixty 
days and that at the end of that time, if it did not prove 
satisfactory, a further conference would be held. 

The lighterage situation is one of great concern to you all. 
Thru the inadequate team track service furnished by the 
various railroads entering this port you are obliged to receive 
nearly all your deliveries of lumber by lighter so far as Man- 
hattan Island and part of Brooklyn are concerned. Any ac- 
tion by the railroad companies to abolish this lighterage 
service without adequate and nearby team track terminal 
facilities is one that should be fought to the end. There 
appears to be an inclination by the railroad companies, or 
at least some of them, to discontinue the service. Letters of 
protest to the Interstate Commerce Commission in such mat- 
ters have little weight. This will have to be fought out in 
the regular routine procedure of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Protests must be filed against the abuses com- 
plained of. Preliminary hearings will then be held at Wash- 
ington, and if in their judgment the matter is one that 
needs investigation, an order will be issued, and testimony 
will then be submitted before an examiner.’ It is our opinion 
that in the event that it becomes necessary for us to take 
this matter up beforé the Interstate Commerce Commission 
it be fought to the end. 

Arbitration 

One case of arbitration was heard by a committee ap- 
pointed by the association according to the bylaws, coMposed 
of John L. Cutler, John F. Steeves and Russell J. Perrine, 
and settled. 

Inspection 

The rules of the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
in effect August, 1914, were adopted Jan. 6, 1916, as the 
official rules of this association, a step which virtually made 
those rules national in scope. The association was repre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association held in Chicago in June, 1916, by Will- 
iam F. Clarke, chairman of the inspection committee; 
Charles F. Fischer and Sam E. Barr, when a proposal to 
change the rules as adopted was to be voted on. Our com- 
mittee protested against any change. and the matter was 
finally voted down, leaving the rules unchanged for another 
year. 


A special tribute was paid to the memory of Jesse 
Dayton Crary, a charter member of the association and, 
from its inception to the time of his death, its secretary. 
The memorial was signed by Frederick W. Starr, John F. 
Steeves and John L. Cutler, and was adopted unani- 
mously. 

Russell J. Perrine, president of the association, made 
an annual report that reviewed the association’s work 
for the year in detail. The annual election resulted in 
the choice of the following, named by the nominating 
committee: 

President—Russell Johnson Perrine. 

First vice president—William C. Reid. 

Second vice president—Charles V. Bossert. 

Treasurer—Charles F.. Fischer. 

Trustees—Russell Johnson Perrine, William C. Reid, 
Charles V. Bossert, Charles F. Fischer, John F. Steeves, 
Richard 8. White, James Sherlock Davis, Frederick W. Starr, 
John L. Cutler, William P. Youngs, Hammond Talbot, Gulian 
Ross, William H. Simonson, Albro J. Newton, Rowland Me 
Clave, Peter A. Smith, John J. Cooney, Edwin D. MacMur- 
ray, William F. Clarke, John C. Creveling, William 8S. Van 
Clief, Robert R. Sizer, Bernard L. Tim, George M. Stevens, 
jr., Joseph F. Murphy, Charles Crabbe, George H. Storm, 8. 
Henry Baldwin, Robert A. Fowler, Martin N. Payne, Frank 
K. Snyder, Jacob Bayer, Dennis J. O’Connell, Cornelius 
Brislin, Cornelius E. Kennedy. 

Following the general meeting the trustees held their 
annual conference and discussed matters of immediate 
interest to the association. They elected Sidney J. Treat, 
assistant secretary, to the office of secretary. 
































Residence of Theodore A. Ripson, Hempstead, L. I., 
finished in Birch. 


Birch 


Is A Permanent Wood 








The finish and lustre last as long 
as the wood itself. It does not 
warp nor shrink. Close-grained, 
wear-resisting, and not easily mar- 
red, Birch can be depended upon 
to stay where it is put and give 
steady, reliable service. This feat- 
ure of permanency is a mighty 
big selling point for you dealers 
who are wide awake and want to 
meet the demands of present day 


builders. 


ig Sales Possible 


Being suited to all sorts of interior 
work, casing, base, flooring, mould- 
ings, ornamental columns, newel 
posts, stairways, brackets, grills, 
mantels, etc. it offers a variety of 
uses that makes your selling field 
almostunlimited. These uses com- 
bined with the general publicity 
being given Birch are sure to in- 
crease the demand for it and we 
want you to get your share of the 
good profits sure to follow. The 
only way to dothis is to have Birch 
in stock. Be prepared to show the 
lumber itself and have a copy of 
our Birch Book “A” on your desk 
to show your customers views of 
homes finished throughout with 
Birch—that’s the way to clinch the 
big sales and big profits. 


An inquiry sent to any one of the 
firms below asking for Birch Book 
“A”, will bring you full informa- 
tion about this peer of finish 
woods. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., | WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 





ET ae | 6. 6. See. 
i Appleton, Wis. 
SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 
GOODMAN ag co., Chicago, Ill. 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Stanley, Wis. Wells, Mich. 
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AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


PINE 


Silver - Idaho - Mich. - Minn. 
and California White Pine 


ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS 














Pittsburgh, Pa. 





White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO) Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 


YELLOW PINE 
HARDWOODS 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Seoul a Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine. 


347 Oliver Bldg., 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co. » PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
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Ever**s North Carolina Pin 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Harrison Bldg., 


| Hallowell & Souder, pHilADELPHIA’PA. 
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Lumber Shed 


Construction 


By MET L. SALEY 


bound in Russian linen. 


a copy. 








with plans and illustrations. 
printed on a high grade sepia paper, durably 


HIS book covers 
every phase of 
shed construction 
and other buildings 
used in connection 
with a retail yard, 


Has 176 pages 


Sent postpaid any- 


where in U.S., Canada or Mexico for $1.50 


431 South 


American Lumberman p=nems. Chicago 














HOO-HOO HOLD AND PREPARE FOR CONCATENATIONS 


HOLD SUCCESSFUL HOO-HOO CONCATENATION 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Nov. 20.—Two hundred lumbermen, 
representing about thirty southeastern Texas and south- 
western Louisiana sawmill towns, attended the Hoo-Hoo 
concatenation here Saturday night, the event celebrating 
the closing day, and Hoo-Hoo day, of the South Texas 
State fair. 

Starting with a street parade, Hoo-Hoo made merry 
‘fon the roof’’ of the Elks’ Club that night, initiating 
sixteen kittens and winding up with a sumptous duck 
banquet, prepared under the able direction of Aurelius 
a Texas manager of the Standard Export Lum- 

r Co. 

During the feast, at which Ben S. Woodhead was 
toastmaster, the guests were entertained by silver-tongued 
Harry T. Kendall, of Houston, Supreme Arcanoper; 
Harry John Miller, of Seattle, Past Snark of the Uni- 
verse and poet laureate of Hoo-Hoo; Marcus E. Sperry, 
Vicegerent of the Orange district; J. C. Dionne, of 
Houston, and others. 


The parade was unique and one of the largest staged - 


by Hoo-Hoo in Beaumont for several years. It was 
headed by a large float bearing a log house, with kit- 
tens and cats riding on the top. On the sides of the 
float was a banner bearing -the inscription: ‘‘Some- 
thing doing on the roof tonight.’’ 

Vicegerent W. A. Priddie, of the Beaumont district, 
Mr. Kendall and Mr. Miller rode in the first decorated 
automobile and Aaron Miller appropriately filled the role 
of official speiler. 

The Hoo-Hoo formed the last division of a monster 
fraternal parade, in which more than 3,000 lodge men par- 
ticipated. 

At the concatenation the following kittens were ini- 
tiated into the mysteries of Hoo-Hoo: Sam Z. Powell, 
Beaumont; James B. Roark, Hawthorne, La.; K. A. 
Drew, Pineland, Tex.; James J. Hicks, Call, Tex.; Frank 
P. Decker, Beaumont; W. E. Reynolds, Beaumont; G. P. 
Fulkerson, Beaumont; S. E. Helm, Carson, La.; F. W. 
Hardy, Carson, La.; Charles L. Shless, Beaumont; J. D. 
Legg, Honey Island, Tex.; J. B. Yarborough, Pineland, 
Tex.; H. T. Westen, Remlig, Tex.; C. H. Dollison, Dallas; 
C. S. Howland, Beaumont, and Tucker Baker, Neame, La. 

The official Nine were: Harry T. Kendall, Snark; 
W. A. Priddie, Senior Hoo-Hoo; Ben 8. Woodhead, Cus- 
tocatian; W. A. Nichols, Bojum; R. J. Morton, Scrive- 
noter; J. C. Dionne, Junior Hoo-Hoo; Hamp Stone, Jab- 
berwock; R. A. McLauchlan, Gurdon; Marcus E. Sperry, 
Arcanoper. 

Mr. Priddie was elated over the success of the cele- 
bration. He is very grateful to the committees for their 


excellent service; he declared that without their codpera. 
tion the event would have been a complete failure, yy 
Priddie was active on all committees and directeq the 
affair generally. 

The committee chairmen were: Parade, F arvey D 
Fletcher; banquet, Aurelius Milch; finance, Charles 9 
Walden; publicity, A. R. Kriechbaum; reception, W, 4 
Nichols; entertainment, Jack Hough. Jack Hough ang 
Hamp Stone were the Hoo-Hoo sheriffs and they saw to 
it that every Black Cat in Beaumont participated in the 
parade. 

Most of the lumbermen arrived here in the forenoon 
and they spent the day at the fair. They showed a keep 
interest in the extensive and attractive exhibit of yellow 
pine and pine byproducts displayed by the Southern Pine 
Association. 


CALIFORNIA HOO-HOO PLAN BUSY YEAR 

San FrANcisco, Cau., Nov. 18—A Hoo-Hoo luncheon 
planned for the purpose of stirring up greater interest 
in organization affairs in Alameda County, was held at 
Hotel Oakland, at Oakland, Friday afternoon, and was 
an unqualified success. About fifty Hoo-Hoo and their 
invited guests gathered around the decorated tables in 
the private dining room and partook of an enjoyable 
menu which reflected credit on E. V. Shepard and James 
Smilie, who had charge of the arrangements. Vice. 
gerent Snark Guy A. Buell presided, and made an jp. 
structive talk on the great progress now being made by 
the lumber industry thru codperative development. He 
ended by detailing his policies for fostering the growth 
and usefulness of the order of Hoo-Hoo in his district 
during the coming year. He said that getting the men. 
bers together more often than heretofore would result 
in more sociability, more solidarity and a_ healthier 
growth in membership. He announced that a Hoo-Hoo 
dinner, followed by a concatenation, will be held at the 
Commercial Club in the Merchants’ Exchange Building, 
San Francisco, on Saturday, Dee. 9. 

Mr. Buell, as the new Vicegerent Snark of the Cen- 
tral District of California, has made a good beginning, 
with the assistance of Supreme Gurdon Robert Mac- 
Arthur, High Priest of Osiris Rod Hendrickson and 
other loyal Hoo-Hoo. The Snark’s program is to 
keep interest in the organization from flagging by 
having ‘‘something doing all the time.’’ 

Past Snark of the Universe Frank W. P. Trower 
spoke on Hoo-Hoo, past and present, and paid a high 
compliment to the results secured by the wonderful team- 
work of Snark of the Universe Julius Seidel and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer E. D. Tennant. 








CLUBS AND EXCHANGES HOLD CONFERENCES 


PREPARE NOMINATION TICKET 


BautimoreE, Mp., Nov. 21—The nominating committee 
of the Lumber Exchange, appointed by President Rufus 
K. Goodenow, of the Canton Box Co., to put up a ticket 
to be voted for at the annual meeting of the exchange 
on the evening of Dec. 4, has named the following: 

President—Parker D. Dix, Surry Lumber Co. 

Vice president—Pembroke M. Womble. 

Treasurer—L. H. Gwaltney, American Lumber Co. 

Managing Committee—P. M. Womble, Rufus K. Goodenow, 
Canton Box Co.; John L. Alcock, John L. Alcock & Co. ; Wili- 
iam M. Burgan; David M. Wolf, Canton Lumber Co.; H. D. 
Dreyer, H. D. Dreyer & Co.; Philip Green, William C. 
Scherer & Co. (Inc.); John J. Kidd, Kidd & Buckingham 
Co.; Lewis Dill, Lewis Dill & Co.; Theodore Mottu, Theodore 
Mottu & Co.; George E. Waters, George E. Waters & Co., 
and F. A. Ascherfeld, James Lumber Co. 

The managing committee elects the secretary, and 
there is every expectation that L. H. Gwaltney, the treas- 
urer, will be continued in this capacity, with J. H. Man- 
ken to aid him. ; : 

So far no opposition has developed and there is every 
indication that the ‘‘organization slate’’ will go thru. 
The nominating committee is made up of Daniel Mac- 
Lea, of the MacLea Lumber Co., chairman; George 
Schumacher and Alexander Campbell, of the James Lum- 
ber Co. A 





WELCOME MEMBERS OF AFFILIATED BODY 

Houston, Trex., Nov. 20.—The Lumbermen’s Club of 
Houston held its second social of the season last Saturday 
night when a Dutch Lunch and entertainment were given 
for the enjoyment of the members and their friends. The 
affair was in the nature of a welcome to the members 
of the Traffic Club, which organization recently was 
taken into the membership of the Lumbermen’s Club. 
A large crowd was on hand and several excellent numbers 
were presented. 





PROTEST AGAINST CLOSING OF PORT 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 23.—The Government’s move 
toward closing the port of Gulfport, Miss., was discussed 
at the meeting last week of the Louisville Hardwood 
Club, and a resolution against this action was adopted. 
The lumber interests in the South claim that such a 
move would greatly injure the industry, this port being 
used largely both for exporting and importing. Follow- 
ing a long discussion, during which it was brought out 
that several of the local concerns operating mills in the 
South would be adversely affected, the following reso- 
lutions were adopted and forwarded ta Washington: 

It appearing that the War Department, as according to 
their public notices of Oct. 19, 1916, 7 sammie the eban 
donment of the harbor at Gulfport, Miss. ; and, 

It appearing that such action would seriously and inju- 
riously affect the import and export business of members of 
the Louisville Hardwood Club inasmuch as this port now 
serves them in both capacities; and, 

It appearing that the towing and handling charges are 
much more favorable at Gulfport than at either Mobile or 


New Orleans, and Gulfport being on a parity with Mobile and 
New Orleans in the matter of freight rates to the ports, as a 
consequence of which this port is now rendering invaluable 
and indispensable services to the shipping public; and, 

It appearing furtber that such action would retard the 
development of export, import and coastwise trade in the 
lumber industry ; and, 

It appearing that it would result in inestimable financial 
loss to the public at large; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this organization render an emphatic pro- 
test against such action, which would be a restraint to 
trade, and that copies of such resolutions be sent to the 
Board of Engineers, Rivers and Harbors, at Washington, 
D.C 


T. Smith Milton, the new president of the Louisville 
Club, oceupied the chair for the first time during this 
meeting. 





HOLD FINAL GOLF MEETING 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 17.—The last meeting and 
tournament of the year was held yesterday by the Phil- 
adelphia Lumbermen’s Golf Club on the wonderfully 
scientific course of the Pine Valley Golf Club, about fif- 
teen miles out of Camden. 

Twenty-six members and four guests were in attend- 
ance, which was a very good showing. It was clear and 
cold over the hills in the pines, and scores were generally 
high, J. B. McFarland, jr., winning low gross with aD 
87. He also won low net’, but chose the other, and low 
net went to 8. P. Bowers, with 122-34-88, while Mr. Me 
Farland’s handicap of 10 made his net 87. Second low 
net was won by J. Anderson Ross, with 109-18-91. 

The usual order was reversed on account of the late 
ness of the season and the distance to travel and lunch 
was served in the middle of the day, before the play. 
After the play an informal meeting was held, presided 
over by President Harry Humphreys, at which a vote of 
thanks was given to the Pine Valley club. 

Those playing in yesterday’s tournament were: H. W. 
Allen, F. A. Benson, William T. Betts, 8. P. Bowers, 
Frank Buck, M. C. Burton, Joseph P. Comegys, Irving A. 
Collins, George F. Craig, J. A. Finley, William H. Fritz, 
Eli B. Hallowell, Horace G. Hazard, Harry Humphreys, 
E. B. Humphreys, J. B. McFarland, jr., Harry G. Parker, 
Horace A. Reeves, jr., J. A. Ross, William H. Smedley, 
George F. Speigle, E. D. Swenk, J. W. Turnbull, J. Ram- 
dall Williams, jr., M. G. Wright, Eugene W. Fry and 
James I. M. Wilson. 


CINCINNATI EXCHANGE MEETS 

CincinnatTI, On10, Nov. 21.—The Lumber Exchang? 
of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce held its first 
meeting in more than a month this afternoon. The at- 
tendance was fair, but the only matter considered was 
a motion for approval of the brief in the classification 
of forest products case before the Interstate Comme 
Commission, which was filed some time ago by the Jom 
committee of the exchange, the Lumbermen’s Club a2 
the general trade of this city and vicinity. It w% 
adopted. 
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THANKSGIVING | 
Thanksgiving Day is a day set apart for giving thanks, 
when people who have very little to be thankful for give 
thanks for what they have, and people who have a great 
deal to be thankful for forget all about it. 
Tf a man has a sack of flour in the pantry and a side 
of bacon in the cellar, he gives thanks. 


Tf 2 man has toast that is a little scorched and grape- 
fruit that is a little sour, he gives somebody fits. 

The man who gets little doesn’t expect much, but the 
man who has much expects everything. 


One man’s blessings are infrequent enough to attract 
his attention, but another man’s blessings are so com- 
mon he doesn’t notice them. 


But sometimes the man with many, many blessings 
observes that the other man has no blessings whatever. 


Then the man of many blessings gives thanks. 
But that’s all. 





TIME FOR THANKSGIVING 


The sheriff I wanted elected 
Was beaten by seven to one; 
A half what I really expected 
My timber will probably run; 
The market is off for the lumber; 
The saw-bill is horribly high— 
In fact a considerable number 
Of reasons I think of why I 
Might maybe be weary of living 
And act like the meanest of cranks. 
And yet it is time for Thanksgiving 
And I am supposed to give thanks. : 


It comes the last day of November ; 
I’ve got a note due on the first; 
The very next’ day is December; 
And that isn’t all of the worst; 
The party who generally pays it 
Has asked for a little more time, 
And I'll have to get out and raise it— 
My credit just now is a crime. 
It takes lots of scraping and sieving 
To squeeze paper thru at the banks. 
And yet it is time for Thanksgiving, 
And I am supposed to give thanks. 


But, say, I am glad I am busy, 
And glad there is plenty to do. 

I’ll crank up my little tin Lizzie 
And borrow a thousand or two; 

My friend maybe isn’t the sheriff, 
And maybe it cost me a five, 

But why should I worry or care if 
He isn’t?—The world will survive. 

I’m thru with because-ing and if-ing 
Concerning the prices of planks. 

I’m glad it is time for Thanksgiving 
And I am supposed to give thanks. 


The fellow who hasn’t a worry 
He doesn’t know fun when it comes; 
. The man who must hustle and hurry 
And not sit and twiddle his thumbs. 
Lives life to the fullest of measure 
And knows ev’ry trouble and joy— 
And winning the game is a pleasure 
That gives him the heart of a boy. 
It’s great to be working and living! 
It’s great to be right in the ranks! 
I’m tickled it’s time for Thanksgiving, 
And mighty darned glad to give thanks! 





WHAT TO GIVE THANKS FOR— 

For what did the Pilgrim Fathers, who instituted 
Thanksgiving Day, give thanks? 

For life, and enough food to sustain life, for a roof 
over their heads and a fire on the hearth, and the right 
to give thanks. 

Ty you are in some doubt about Thanksgiving— 

i I 1 are in some doubt as to what you have to give 

Vai for— 


“to and consider and see if you have not at least 
thes things, 


‘ have, then give thanks, as the Pilgrims did. 
»erhaps you have more. 
"ps you have butter with the bread, pleasures 
i life, ease with the roof, other comforts than 


I vive thanks indeed! 





COURAGE 
‘age is not just 
vare one’s bosom to the sabre-thrust, 
; Alone in daring. 
‘age is to grieve, 
‘ave the hurt, and make the world believe 
You are not earing. 


‘ge does not lie : 
© in dying for a cause. To die 

Is only giving. 

‘vage is to feel iewiae 
daily daggers of relentless steel 
And keep on living. 


FOREST PRODUCTS 


The price of lumber may be low, 
The price of grub be high, 

And shingles may refuse to go 
With buckwheats to the sky; 

The flooring may not aeroplane, 
The lath be rather flat, 

But sassafras is strong again— 
Let us give thanks for that. 


The lumber may be off its feed, 
But not a drug’s a drug, 

For nearly ev’ry day you need 
Some dope to kill a bug. 

The market may be full of gloom 
Some certain centers at; 

Cascara tho has had a boom— 
Let us give thanks for that. 


The quinine market opened strong, 
There’s call for arrow-root; 

The price of many things is long 
Of medical repute. 

They may not want to pay enough 
For boards to pay a rat, 

But cinnamon is all the stuff— 
Let us give thanks for that. 


So many things the forest tree 
Produces, pine or fir; 

And yet we’re very glad to sce 
No manufacturer 

Of substitutes has tried invent 
(And gather profits fat’) 

Some liver pills of pink cement— 
Let us give thanks for that. 





WHEN LOVE IS DEAD 


There is so little to be said 
When two stand thus as we stand here, 
And love is dead. 


Men kneel beside the somber bier 
Of them they knew, when life is fled 
And night is near. 


The solemn sacrament is read, 
And softly sorrow’s wistful ear 
Is comforted. 


For even in the groping fear 
Of silent house and empty bed 
We think we hear 


The echo of the feet that tread 
Some far, unknown, uncharted sphere 
Unvisited. 


But shall a sob or shall a tear, 
When thus the life of Love is sped, 
Recall it here? 


No more the roses blossom red; 
No more the winging larks appear 
Far overhead. 


Shall roses bloom another year? 
Shall hearts asunder love and wed? 
They shall, my dear! 





LINES 

Addressed to Persons Desiring to Shuffle Off This Mortal Coi} 
They won’t sell bichloride of this any more, 

They won’t sell us nitrate of that; P 
You can’t buy potassium now at the store 

Or any dispensary at. 
A man can not fill up a phial to the brim , 

And end all his woes in a hurry; 
But still there’s a way that is open to him— 

He can worry. 


They won’t sell you guns and they won’t sell you rope, 
A man finds it harder to hang; 
No more from his troubles a man can elope 
And end all his woes with a bang. 
And yet there are ways that the thing can be done 
If others of old he can’t use: 
If he can’t shuffle off with a rope or a gun 
He can booze. 


Cirrhosis is just as effective as lead, 
Bichloride has nothing on nerves. 
A man can become just as certainly dead 
If some simple rules he observes. 
Why, even tobacco if used to excess 
Beats opium, morphine or coking; 
A man can make change from his earthly address 
Just by smoking. 


For suicide people commit ev’ry day 
By methods as simple as these. 

They worry themselves to a shadow away 
Instead of suspending from trees. 

They line up for hours at the neighboring bars 
And end all their woes with a jerk; 

For worry and booze, cigarettes and cigars, 
Do the work. 








And want your inquiries and orders 
When in the market for 


W b Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar and 

ashington Western Hemlock. 
White Pine, Western Soft Pine, White 

Idaho Fir, Fir and Larch. 


Redwood, California White Pine 
and Sugar Pine. 


California 
ixed an White Pi d 
Northern “wie hea 
RED CEDAR SIDING AND SHINGLES 
ALWAYS IN TRANSIT. 


Quick Shipments both from our mills and from 
our large Minnesota Transfer Warehouse Stock, 


\Good Grades. 


OUR 5 Prompt Shipments. 
GUARANTEE (Right Prices. 5 


Satisthed Customers. 











































ntral Warehouse Lumber Co. — 


“The Home of Quality” Minnesota Transfer, Minn, 


















White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 































Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 
DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN. 
















































Buying Short 
On Yard Stock 


is all right if your source of sup- 
ply is dependable. If you try 


OUR MIXED yx will : 
CAR SERVICE Sepetsatices 


All Grades and Thickness of 


Hemlock, White Pine, 
Norway, Maple, 
Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 


you will have a source of supply 
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DON’T FORGET a 
SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK rte 
: “forelg! 
We Specialize in Mixed Cars 9 the = ’ 
. a mune at 
hite Pine, Hemlock Altho the ti f is at hand for th h d d tral Ohio territ ] ly f or the 
no the time of year is at hand for the sash and door’ central Ohio territory, large rom apartments ani it less ©! 
and Basswood Lumber business to rest, reports from most centers indicate that ings now under roof and on finished. One of the Ea ; Hence 
- —_ - business continues unusually active. In Chicago this con- features is the demand from rural sections, whic: show ehh 
Siding, Ceiling, wancing, Ea Doors, Blinds, dition is prevalent and Minneapolis and St. Paul factories considerable activity in building. Factories have beon Ba es ee 
se eee Siding done yoy ol are still loaded up with orders for special work. Kansas ing on full time and shipments are generally large, abe ae 
J — bse Bron — keeping up well with the Orders are still coming in to St. Louis from country "To my 
end 0 e building season being in sight and Cincinnati re- yards, despite the season, and this is attributed to {i " erhaps 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., coioe. ports a broad distribution of all kinds of house finishing that country yards have sold out and are forced to repeat Improve: 
material. Columbus and central Ohio territory have the The repair season, now on, is the more active in th-t it has termina! 
same conditions to relate about the lateness of the building been considerably delayed. Millmen say that there are now ly ne 
season, and in the eastern field Baltimore manufacturers plenty of repair orders, mixed with regular contractor and vt a mi 
Barten Lumbermen’s Best Cement and Plaster Bag Baler find the situation fairly good. Generally good business is yard orders. The glass situation is getting a littlo easter oo yor 
reported in the Tacoma (Wash.) territory. However, it will but prices are still high. 
BALES 50 Ex Y ipty Bags sea be long a on sash and door business is expected to mye City factories report the volume of business lagt RAI 
: et ; : a ; 3 ecome seasonally quiet. week fully as large as the preceding week and some sq 
Bion. sa cheep sleanc ones amen tae aracame The Chicago sash and door trade, which at this time of was larger. An unusually large number of small Pi DeTR 
then return it if you want to, you pay express both ways and get back the year should be going thru a seasonal letup, finds condi- being figured right up to the end of the building seagon ing hav 
A $6.50. Weighs about 20 lbs. Express is tions fairly active. It is believed that business will keep and architects say they have excellent prospects for a good result s 
ff, bout 80 cts. one way. up in fine shape for some time yet, should real winter be de- season ahead. Prices continue very stiff in all items, but retail | 
| Send your check for $7 for the baler Today. layed. The first touch of cold weather last week found 2 _ tere has been no general advance the last week. ae - 
W. H. Barten Lumber Yard slackening in the number of inquiries, but with a few bright Tacoma (Wash.) sash and door manufacturers report . ee. 
Gordon, Nebraska days returned the demand began to grow in volume. Conse- generally good business as to volume of available orders ang os whiel 
quently a late busy season with the sash and door people no diminution in the acuteness of the car shortage, which ing shi 
depends entirely upon the condition of the weather. The greatly hampers business. Prices are firm, with stronger age of 1 
demand existing is chiefly for special work. Prices remain tendencies. The volume of eastern shipments is light, owing freight 
firm on all sash and door material. to the car scarcity, and unshipped orders have been increas. Willi 
arpenter Aprons Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are still loaded up ing. There is considerable idle door capacity in the district, commit! 
— eo Oe an se _ that — ground — — ~~ adie gl ‘ . merce, | 
. * : rozen ey look for s line to slow up. nappy weather usiness is slack at San Francisco factories and there js See 
are Going to be a Whole Lot Higher last week brought on a stiff demand for storm sash and severe competition for all of the new work in Rave their p 
Take a look at the Cotton Market, and find out for yourself. doors and the high point is now here in sales of this variety Some door factories in the San Francisco Bay region are proport 
We are fortunate in having a stock of Duck bought before the of stock. Prices of special work especially have mounted, doing a moderate amount of business and, with the car is obta 
advance. We'll share this with you, and at the same time get to keep pace with the higher cost of hardwood lumber and _ shortage limiting the northwestern competition, they should ment ir 
you acquainted with the best aprons made. = it on i 2 , get better —- The cut-stock and door departments of John 
e altimore manufacturers fin rade on the whole fairly the white pine mills in the Sierras are piling up more gs i 
The Troy Carriage Sun Shade Co. good ; construction work has not been so active as the early on account of the car shortage. Rl 4 a valle om are ese ae 
Write Dept. A. TROY, OHIO. indications suggested, but much work continues to develop on account of the scarcity of cars, which is growing more age 
in the sections outside of the city. The range of prices acute. After a long season of heavy operations on white than : 
naturally tends upward, increased cost of lumber making it and sugar pine the mills are beginning to close down for interest 
necessary for the sash makers to mark up their figures. The the season, but the cutting up departments will continue to 
outlook is regarded as fair. operate, at many of the plants, altho with reduced produc- LUMB 
The sash and door factories at Buffalo, N. Y., are well _ tion. : 
supplied with orders as a rule and are turning out much With the appearance of winter weather in many sections BEAt 
storm sash and door work, in addition to their regular trade. of the country a number of plants were forced to close officials 
Anctcgunuicnccaneat The number of dwelling houses under way and contemplated temporarily, owing to a shortage of gas, which cut off fuel Long-B 
is above the average for this season and they are of a char- supply. It is feared that further trouble of this nature will oe en 
JOHN H BURRELL & CO acter to benefit the factories materially. Trade is fair in be experienced in many districts this winter where cold inn fi 
° . the country. but not so good as it is locally. weather prevails, and many plants are considering the ad- Ing ” 
Cincinnati has had a broad distribution of all kinds of  visability of installing gas producers or of switching to oil dinner 
. WOOD BROKERS house finishing materials due to the fine weather for such as a fuel. Present conditions indicate high. prices on glass, Afte 
work and prices hold firm. Naturally the bulk of the busi- as the car shortage is causing greater seaernse and ex- mills a 
. i ness for this year has been done, altho’ some distribution pense daily to glass manufacturers. Non-delivery of sup- The vis 
ined “ “pnd ok aes a Renhesets, Me remains to be made for buildings under construction. The plies of sand and other materials at the plants seriously of the 
- ; x outlook for next year is as encouraging as could be desired. handiéaps production. The market is firm and demand is as ’ west 
15 and 16 African House, Water Street, Despite the lateness of the building season there is a good as can be expected for this time of year. Carload lot ies 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. good demand for millwork, doors and sash in Columbus and sales are not numerous. F. TT 
Telegraphic and Cable Address, “Burrwood, Liverpool.” em : 
NO IMPROVEMENT SHOWN IN CAR SUPPLY ic 
assista 
(Concluded from Page 30.) mills, 
We ARE BUYERS OF get ready to deliver them to us you would see a hustle roads to furnish cars more promptly are already begin- are 
Am 4 H d d put on in getting the car thru to its destination and a ning to be reflected in a slightly easier car situation in ce 
erican araqwoogds big part of this car shortage would be relieved. Memphis and the Natio a wear ng a — 
We are fully aware that this is not the main reason being experienced by lumber interests in securing thel gv 
LOGS and LUMBER for the shortage but one of the causes, one that could requirements in the way of box cars for the handling of Rapide 
Write to be remedied, and one that every lumberman in the United their business but they say conditions are a little _ 
JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. — would qs see, for we are the ones who have favorable and that —". ——— bry the Pine 3 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND our shipments delayed and sidetracked for other com- This condition is expected to continue pee! 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, F.C modities that must go thru. beginning of the new year but there is a rather more Pia ii 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST.,GLASGOW The average lumber yard is located on or near a rail- optimistic feeling among members of the. lumber in- iL “0 
road. Let every lumberman take a five-minute walk and dustry as a result of the slight improvement that has ih 
count the ears standing on sidings, not unloading tracks, already occurred and*because plans are under way which = wt 
and see how many cars he can locate waiting for an en- give promise of still further relief in. the near future. L via 
Si ] t D a C Agents fortheSale gine to pick them up and carry them on to destination. J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the Southern . Web 
ing e on, unn OQ. of all kinds of In a three minute walk this morning we saw nearly a Hardwood Traffic Association, declares that the situa- HL 
hundred. Most of them are cars probably being traced tion is easing up somewhat and that prospects point to — 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER by some a wr who is wondering ‘‘ Where is my wander-. further improvement as the season advances. nen 
ing ear today??? nt, 
iit PI — STREET, We do not want to get started talking about the car EN yo 
Cable Codes Telecode. "pwend " rs AU. Glasgow, Scotland shortage too strongly for we, as well as every lumberman SAYS RAILROADS SHOULD BEAR BURD 
we ever talked to, get pretty hot under the collar ‘when Cowes, Nes., Nov. 21.—F. A. Good, a well known A 
on this subject, so we will stop before we explode. retail lumber dealer of this city and formerly president 
Cant & Kem GLASGOW, S. Q. Lamm & Son. of the Nebraska Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, has a 
Pp, SCOTLAND. addressed a letter to Hon. C. ©. McChord, Interstate eee 
WOOD BROKERS LITTLE IMPROVEMENT NOTED Commerce Commissioner, who is' conducting the ear short- Se 
MERIDIAN, Miss., Nov. 22.—Several small mills have age hearing at Louisville, Ky., expressing the sentiments “agg 
For the Sale of all descriptions of resumed operation after a shut down for a month but of the retailers in regard to the proposition of the — “ges 
H ARD AND SOFT WOODS say that their resumption doestnot indicate any change roads to increase the demurrage charges as a means 0 Arka 
in the car situation. Cars are reported very scarce, but relieving the car shortage. Mr. Good views this propo tinua! 
some relief has been obtained here and there. The gen- sition with considerable anxiety, his letter to Commis- ge 
eral situation, however, has not improved and is just as sioner C. C. McChord being as follows: ~ year, 
WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. a on a been ad the ogden dditi I understand that you are at the present time cond none’ affect 
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—— wk mane “Nivariem” London of 3.000 new box cars due, while the Alabama Great t?¥, should suffer such 2 handicap as the present pb 
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° oe “ railroad equipment and the method of its distribution 2° 
: ; : ; ; Southern has 695 due, in addition to 100 automobile entails = ‘ 
Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in logs, : : : : — Q I ijroads will y 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina ©4TS. The Southern Railway says it has increased its In voicing this very concern I feel that the ta ne ‘attempt NE 
Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports equipment and expects immediate delivery of some of it. Urge and are urging heavier demurrage rates in an i 


ruc : ; ; ; ake tional 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. to secure relief from the almost intolerable situation. It 














C. H. Hayward, manager of the Meridian Traffic Bu- jt that no one pays demurrage except when fortuitous Mere; 
reau, has announced that the traffic committee of the cometenues a to Binder prompt est prac and 7 
i io0in i and a raising o hese rates may in no wa) vent > 

BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY — of "Sraee ae = a D a6 —, sigh ne conditions from arising but only serve to increase the jo te 

new demurrage rates effective Dec. 1. Ippers here revenue of the transportation companies, which I feel 1s Mf he } 

By C. A. SCHENCK, declare they believe the new rates are only correctory the intent of vw megry, ana — be es ae aequi 

Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid and temporary and have been adopted in an effort to when we consider that the last: report avariade Sic mpared of A 

Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid make shippers unload their cars promptly, in order that rage Bagel hing “ot - Boog Mal 1 rete 1G. considered the s 

Forest Mensuration -- 1.16 postpaid others may be furnished with cars. as 100 percent. So I wish vigorously to protest against count 

Forest Finance - = - - -55 postpaid putting higher demurrage rates into effect in time 0! pa proxi 

Forest Policy ---- - 1.90 postpaid as I feel that it would do little toward relieving the prese® ih 

Forest Protection - +--+ 1.65 postpaid SITUATION SHOWS SOME IMPROVEMENT shortage and would ever after, even, when re the on hs P 

Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- Mempnais, TENN., Nov. 21.—The placing of orders for eked Eg el Nerthantal clpcamnataances aelaiet not je able cash. 

quest. Also catalog of many other books for those additional equipment by the Illinois Central, Louisville to unload within the socalled free time. re I 

eatecested tn lunshering sud Sivestey. & Nashville and Southern railways and the rather ag- About 80 percent of, coal consumed is retailed thru ne Pacit 

. . e dealers and the question of demurrage probably even 1 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.] gressive attitude adopted by the Interstate Commerce seriously affects the coal than the lumber end of tl e bem Intex 
Commission in connection with the failure of the rail- ness; and it is a physical impossibility, where coal us 
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hauled t bins, for one man to unload a 50-ton car in the 
forty-eigi:! hours allowed. 

T understand each railroad allows the road owning the 
“foreig! juipment 45 cents a day, or $164.25 a year, for 
the use its ears, and this is considered very good re- 
muneratio indeed ; yet the patron of the road—the man or. 
firm paying the freight bills—pays over twice that amount 
for the sue privilege, and now the railroads seek to make 
it less endurable by raising the charge 100 percent or more. 

Henee, Mr. Commissioner, when you are besought to 
alleviate tiie ills of car shortage by increasing the railroad 
companies net revenue, kindly take the suggestion “cum 
grano salis.” "The trouble cannot be solved by heckling the 


pays the freight. 

To my mwind—this, however, is but a personal opinion and 
perhaps not entitled to much weight—the situation can be 
improved only by refusing to accept freight to congested 


man wlic 





terminals until conditions are normal so they may be prompt- 

ly sent and unloaded, Again, relief may be secured by a 

general speeding up of trains of smaller tonnage; this would 

put a measure of the expense for the relief where it belongs. 
In your task I wish you great success. 





RAISING HAVOC WITH DETROIT PLANTS 


Detroit, Micu., Nov. 22.—The car shortage is rais- 
ing havoe with Detroit manufacturing plants and as a 
result stocks are short in most of the wholesale and 
retail lumber yards. The automobile industry faces 
serious complications unless more cars can be obtained 
in which to move the automobiles already built and await- 
ing shipment, There, is also serious danger of a short- 
ageof materials like hardwoods for bodies etc., due to the 
freight congestion thruout the country. 

William E. Metzger, chairman of the transportation 
committee of the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, said the great motor plants might have to curtail 
their production and cut down their working force in 
proportion unless immediate relief from the car famine 
is obtained. Automobiles worth $4,000,000 await ship- 
ment in Detroit. 

John F. Deacon, manager of the Detroit Lumbermen’s 
Credit Bureau, believes the embargoes now in force on 
the Michigan Central and Grand Trunk roads on less 
than carload lots may temporarily help the lumber 
interests. 


PALI I III IF IF 


LUMBER CONCERN HEADS CONVENE AT BEAUMONT 


BrauMontT, TEx., Nov. 20.—The annual meeting of 
officials, mill managers and department heads of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. from various points in Texas, 
Louisiana and Arkansas convened here Monday morn- 
ing for a two days’ session, which will be closed with a 
dinner at the Crosby Hotel. 

After the meeting the party will visit the company’s 
mills at Doucette and Lufkin and then visit Houston. 
The visitors have just completed their tour of inspection 


_of the other manufacturing plants thruout the South- 


west. 

Present at the meeting are: R. A. Long, president; 
F. J. Bannister, vice president; J. D. Tenant, manager 
manufacturing department; F. L. Tyner, private secretary 
to Mr. Tenant; R. S. Davis, traffic manager; J. H. Bester, 
manager of the mercantile department; M. E. Stone, 
assistant manager; W. O. Burgess, general auditor of 
mills, and the following mill managers: C. H. Dodd, 
Hudson River Lumber Co., DeRidder, La.; Roy F. Morse, 
Ludington Lumber Co., Ludington, La.; W. L. Prickett, 
King-Ryder Lumber Co., Bon Ami, La.; B. H. Smith, 
Longville Lumber Co., Longville, La.; J. H. Kenesson, 
Rapides Lumber Co., Woodworth, La.; J. M. Sowards 
general manager mill operations, Pine Bluff, Ark.; C. H 
Murphy, manager hardwood manufacturing department, 
Pine Bluff, Ark.; Samuel T. Woodring, Caleasieu Long 
Leaf _Lumber Co., Lake Charles, La.; George Hays, 
Fidelity Lumber Co., Doucette, Tex., and S. M. Morris, 
Lufkin Land & Lumber Co., Lufkin, Tex. The follow- 
ing store managers are also present: J. H. Derks, Long- 
ville; Vietor Martin, Bon Ami; A. A. Bass, Sweetville, 
La.; C. L, Riddle, Luddington; Ray Thomas, Hoy, La.; 
W. E. McNair, Woodworth, La.; J. H. Leach, Pine Bluff ; 
H. L, Sanders, Doucette, and Roscoe Perry, Lufkin. 

The export department has its headquarters in Beau- 
mont, with L. L. Chipman as general manager. Mr. 


Chipman is attending the meeti i i 
sl g ng and is acting as host 


J 





Announces Increase in Wages to Employees 

, |Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

BEavwont, TEx., Nov. 22.—Officials of the Long-Bell 
Lumber (o., of Kansas City, Mo., who are here for their 
9g meeting, today announced a uniform inerease in 
~ Wages of every employee of the Long-Bell Lumber 
,o. tn its allied companies in Texas, Louisiana and 
Arkans: The advance was ordered because of the con- 





tinually increasing price of all the necessities of life 
= “it merease the company’s pay roll $250,000 a 
al increase becomes effective Dec. 1 and will 
| neipally those employees drawing moderate 
__ PURCHASES EASTERN SHIPBUILDING YARD 
Tia XK, N. Y., Nov. 21.—The American Interna- 
al oration, in conjunction with the International 
oe Marine Co,, the Pacifie Mail Steamship Co. 
Sout} , Grace & Co., for many years prominent in 
the N ‘can trade, has purchased the properties of 
atop ork Shipbuilding Co., of Camden, N. J. The 
of | e on of this company is in furtherance of the aims 
°parpiieag banking and shipping interests to extend 
eat: of American commercial interests in foreign 
proxime : ~~ purchase involves the payment of ap- 
eae "$15,000,000 by the syndicate. The present 
the - i be liquidated and it is probable that all of 
ek. ee Shipbuilding Co. stockholders will receive 
Ses ir holdings, 


Pacific ermen will remember that about a year ago the 
las ,v| Steamship Co. was sold to the American 
‘uonal Corporation and W, R. Grace & Co. after 


the owners had announced that business in the Pacific 
would be abandoned because the line could not compete 
with the Japanese under the provisions of the La Follette 
Seamen’s Act. 

The plans for the big Camden plant include the build- 
ing of two additional shipways and other extensions 
which involve extensive purchases of lumber. 





USES GREAT AMOUNT OF HIGH GRADE HARDWOODS 


MERIDEN, ConNn., Nov. 21.—The local plant of the 
New England Westinghouse Co. is rapidly consuming in- 
creasing amounts of high grade hardwood for stocks of 
rifles, manufactured under contract for the Russian. Gov- 
ernment. The capacity of the local plant is 100 rifles a 
day, but the capacity is being developed as fast as pos- 
sible and is expected to reach 1,000 rifles a day some 
time next year. The maximum capacity means a con- 
sumption of more than 2,000,000 feet of the best quality 
of lumber annually for stocks alone, not including the 
large amounts of cheaper lumber required for boxing 
and crating the finished product. It is understood that 
the company has definitely eliminated black walnut as 
too costly and scarce, gum as not quite satisfactory and 
hereafter will use black birch exclusively for stocks. 





PROTEST AGAINST PROPOSED DEMURRAGE RATES 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 22.—Resolutions protesting 
against allowing the new high demurrage tariffs of 
the New England railroads to go into effect until the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has made an investi- 
gation were adopted at a special meeting of members, 
lumber shippers and others interested in traffic matters, 
held last Wednesday in the library of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce. That the chamber should protest as 
vigorously as possible against these rates, scheduled to 
become effective Dec. 1, and should urge both suspension 
and a wide investigation of the whole question of de- 
murrage, was the practically unanimous verdict of the 
one hundred prominent men present. 

As a result of the verdict formal protest was filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission on Thursday. 
There are hosts of lumber shippers and consignees in 
and near Boston who are in thoro sympathy with the 
strong resolutions which were adopted. 


DISCUSSION OF SHINGLE ORDINANCE IS HEATED 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 21.—The one-half inch thick- 
ness provision in the wooden shingle ordinance now under 
consideration by the Birmingham city commission was 
the subject of a heated discussion of two and a half 
hours’ duration at a meeting of the commission last 
week. J. H. Eddy, of the Kaul Lumber Co., and W. 
Thornton Estes, of the Estes Lumber Co., recommended 
the retention of the provision in the ordinance, and met 
with the bitter opposition of thirteen other lumbermen 
who were present. The latter declared that the provi- 
sion excluded from use the standard wooden shingle, 
which is one-eighth inch short of the required one-half 
inch thickness, while Messrs. Eddy and Estes claimed 
that the proposed thickness was far superior to the 
other in its fire retarding properties. 








WELFARE WORK MAKES PROGRESS IN SOUTH 


The industrial department of the international com- 
mittee of Young Men’s Christian Associations in the 
southern yellow pine territory has been able to make 
very gratifying progress during the year attending to a 
report just issued. Several new association buildings 
have been erected in logging camps, among them being 
the one at Duncan, Ark., one of the logging camps of 
the Crossett Lumber Co., where every employee is a mem- 
ber; Eastman Gardiner & Co. in July opened a building 
for negroes at its logging camp at Cohay, Miss., and the 
Carpenter-O’Brien Lumber Co. and the Burton-Swartz 
Lumber Co. have authorized a building and the employ- 
ment of a secretary at Carbur, Fla., where the two com- 
panies carry on joint logging operations. In addition 
to this the Finkbine Lumber Co. opened a very attrac- 
tive building at D’Lo, Miss., and plans to carry the asso- 
ciation work into the logging camps and to the negro 
quarters. During the year investigations at nine places 
were undertaken and plans for buildings and organiza- 
tions suitable for local conditions were submitted. In 
codperation with the State committee secretaries were 
secured for Kaulton, Ala., D’Lo.and Cohay, Miss. It is 
felt that much good was done at the welfare conferences 
held at Laurel, Miss., and Geneva, Wis., during the sum- 
mer and plans are now being developed to continue this 
line of work. The summer school for secretaries at Black 
Mountain, N. C., was well attended and provided a valu- 
able opportunity for those engaged in all lines of com- 
mercial work to exchange ideas. The report calls especial 
attention to the good that welfare work has accomplished 
among the negro employees of lumber companies. Men- 
tion is also made of the cordial receipt of the lumber: 
men’s safety first first-aid manual by the lumbermen. 





THE Biltmorean, a quarterly journal published in the 
interest of former students of Biltmore Forest School, 
by the Society of Biltmore Alumni, with the September 
issue reached No. 3 of its third volume, and announced 
a reduction in price from $1.50 a year to $1 a year, 
beginning with Volume 4 on Jan. 1 next. This enter- 
prising little quarterly is edited by A. H. King, New 
York State Forester, Albany, N. Y., and has as con- 
tributing editors seven well known foresters and lumber- 
men. 
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Whether he is a millman, salesman, logging 
superintendent, lumber jack, retail dealer or 
yard foreman, you'll find in the following list 
of books interesting and instructive reading. 
Promote the efficiency of your company by 
acquainting your men with 


Lumber and Its Uses 
By R. S. Kellogg 


It gives you in con- 
densed, every-day Eng- 
lish just the information 
you need. pages, 
with 59 illustrations of 
interesting reading. 
Easily worth $5.00ofany 
lumberman’s money, 
but is sold for only$1.00 
postpaid. 


“Official” 
The Lumber Estimator 
By James M. Leaver 


A revised and en- 
larged edition. It isthe 
arbiter of contracts be- 
tween buyer and seller 
and its application toes- 
timating, invoicing and 
checking has standard- 
ized and simplified all figuring methods, both in time and 
accuracy. Substantially bound and indexed, size 9% x 
11% inches. Price, $10.00 per copy. 


The Official Estimator 
By: James M. Leaver 
A new publication covering in the most complete man- 
ner—on the Decimal Principle—the whole field of figur- 
ing for Surface Measure and Board Measure, Thick- 
nesses, Rounds, Squares, Saw Kerfs, Mouldings, Freight 
and Waste, for any and all kinds of lumber calculating. 
Size 414 x 1134 inches, substantially bound and jedieana 
$6.00 per copy. 
Manual for Northern Woodsmen 
By Prof. Austin Cary 
Coversland surveying, map making, cruising, measure- 
ment of logs and standing timber, with valuable reference 
tables. Pocket size, canvas, with flap, prepaid $2.00. 
In Forest Land 


A book that lumbermen enjoy because it is about the 





LUMBER 


AND ITS USES 
R.S. KELLOGG 


lumber business—reflecting its humor, philosophy and 


sentiment. It is designed particularly for gift and ane 
purposes. Beautifully printed, illustrated and bound. 
Price, postpaid, $1.25 a copy. 


Glory of the Pines 

A story of real life 
among the dangers 
and wonderful beauty 
of the forests of the 
North,andintheliberty 
and loneliness of wil- 
derness toil wheremo- 
notony and _ solitude 
tame strong men. | 
Illustrated, postpaid, 

1.25 net. 


The Woods 


Alater book of forest 
verse containing the 
later productions of 
‘tthe lumberman poet” 
and another delightful 
addition to the litera- 
ture of the industry. 
Cloth, prepaid, $1.00. 
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Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 
Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
timber and sawlogs: contains over 200,000 figures that can 
be relied on. Price, postpaid, in morocco binding, with 


lap and pocket, $3.00. In cloth, $2.00. 
The Lumberman’s Actuary 


Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber be- 
tween 2 and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85c to $6 a thou- 
sand. In leather $5.00, cloth $4.50. 


Send us your orders now while assortments are com- 
plete and we will mail books direct to any address you 
say in time to’ reach destination by Christmas, with a 
Greeting card bearing your name. 


Write for a complete list of books we sell. 


American Lumberman 


‘*The Greatest Lumber Journal on Earth’’ 


431 South CHICAGO, * 
Dearborn ILL. 
Street 
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PACIFIC COAST 


| J-A.LEWIS BRAND | 
| 


XKXXKXK 
PREMIUM CLEAR | 


| 250 RED CEDAR SHINGLES | 


COATS SHINCLE COMPANY 
| 


Say When--- 


Write or wire us for prices — 
or our nearest representative. 


R. S. Coryell, Care, Continental Hotel, Newark, N. J. 
T. B. Adams, Room No. 4, Stern Building, Quincy, Iil. 
W. T. Keith Lbr. Co. , Boyce-Greely Bldg. , Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Swan- Wade Lbr. Co., Davidson Bldg., Sioux City, Iowa. 
J. E. Troth, - - - - Marshalltown, Iowa. 
Harry I. Worth Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 





Coats Shingle Company 


Manufacturers 


HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON 




















LONG FIR JOISTS... _ 
ano BIG TIMBERS *="~ 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 


aos: Hf, B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








IF QUALITY AND SERVICE Is 


an object to ysu mail us your inquiries. 
WE HANDLE 
o e 
Pacific Coast Products 
SHIPMENTS ON ALL ROADS. 


M. C. & M. LUMBER CO., Centralia, Wash. 
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“‘Why go East fora Burner When You Can Get 
a Better One for Less Money in Seattle?”’ 








We Manufacture 
Marine and Stationary 


BOILERS 


Tanks and Sheet Iron 
Work of all descrip- 
tions. Erect Steel Pipe 
Lines, Fire Room Ele- 
vators and Penstocks. 


and Tops 
a Specialty 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers 


in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 


Tops and Smoke Stacks. 





Repairing Done 


Over Draft Burner Built for Stimson,Mill Co., on Short Notice 


Seattle, Wash., Smokeless and Sparkless, 


Seattle Boiler Works, seari'wiss. 
Successors to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Rea. Phone Ballard 1209, 














This book provides in a convenient 
form a compendium of plans and 


Lumber Shed 


© information on the building of lum- 

Construction ber sheds one other balldings used 
, the retail lumber ya 

f Book for Retell Lumbermen— The book is 8x11 inches in size, 


176 pages, is printed on a high grade 
sepia paper and is durably bound in Russian linen. Price, post- 


paid, $1.50 a copy. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE BEGINS RAILROAD PROBE 


State Right of Control, Labor’s Wages, and Govern- 
ment Ownership to Be Considered 


[By ODELL.] 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 20.—The joint committee of 
the Senate and House, appointed to investigate all phases 
of the railroad and transportation questions, held its 
first meeting today. The hearing room was crowded 
with prospective witnesses and representatives of numer- 
ous shippers’ organizations, the railroads and organized 
labor. 

R. 8. Kellogg, of Chicago, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was present ‘‘as a 
spectator.’? J. H. Townshend, of Memphis, informed 
the committee that he appeared for the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association and announced that J. E. Starke, 
of Memphis, W. B. Burke, of Charleston, Miss., and F. F. 
Fee, of Little Rock, Ark., will address the committee on 
behalf of the hardwood lumbermen. 

Judge L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, also made his ap- 
pearance. He will discuss Government ownership with 
representatives of numerous commercial organizations. 

Today’s meeting was preliminary, the active work of 
the committee not beginning until Thursday morning, 
when Alfred P. Thom, counsel for the Railway Execu- 
tives’ Executive Committee, will make the opening state- 
ment for the railroads. Mr. Thom said today that the 
railroads were not desirous of making the opening state- 
ment. He argued that the carriers first would like to hear 
from the public, since it is the public generally that is 
most concerned. The committee, following an executive 
session, determined that witnesses for the railroads would 
be heard first. 

Several representatives of commercial organizations 
said they desired to advocate exclusive Federal control 
of railroads and to oppose Government ownership. One 
of the strong arguments of the railroads will be for Fed- 
eral incorporation of railroads doing an interstate busi- 
ness and their control exclusively by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The National Association of Railway Commissioners 
has appointed a special committee to attend the hearings. 
Joseph L. Bristow, formerly senator and now member of 
the Kansas Railroad Commission, is spokesman for this 
special committee. He announced that the new com- 
mittee on car service and demurrage would address the 
joint investigating committee. Mr. Bristow and other 
State commissioners also indicated that they are pre- 
pared to make the fight of their lives to maintain the 
right of the States to regulate railroads operating within 
their borders. 

Counsel for the carriers and railroad exccutives pres- 
ent, as well as many representatives of commercial or- 
ganizations largely concerned in the question of trans- 
portation, were no less pronounced in their determination 
to fight for Federal regulation exclusive of the States. 

All indications point to a battle royal in the commit- 
tee hearings, despite the earnest desire of Chairman New- 
lands and his associates to have the issues presented 
squarely on their merits and avoid all bitterness and 
controversy. 

The expectation is that the wage question will be gone 
into in great detail, altho the brotherhood chiefs were 
not present at the opening session. They were in the 
city and held a conference with President Wilson at the 
White House, declining to make a statement after leaving 
the Chief Executive. : 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that the 8-hour 
day question can not be raised anywhere without start- 
ing something. If it is gone into seriously by the New- 
lands committee, no matter which side brings it up, a 
‘trow’? is certain to follow. 

There is an increasing fear in official circles here that 
the brotherhoods are determined to force the issue in the 
event that the railroads decline to put the 8-hour day 
into operation Jan. 1, on schedule time. Unless the rail- 
road officials get together and determine not to force a 
fight in the courts, a strike shortly after Jan. 1 is within 
the realm of possibility. It can be headed off, perhaps, 
by the passage of further emergency legislation com- 
pelling both sides to submit their differences to arbitra- 
tion or investigation before coming to the breaking point. 

Some officials are inclined to believe that there is a 
good deal of bluff about the speeches and interviews 
given during the last week by the brotherhood leaders. 
At the same time, they know it would be most dangerous 
to proceed on that assumption and give no consideration 
to the possibility that they will make the bluff good. 

There is good reason for believing that the brotherhood 
chiefs did not hesitate to tell Mr. Wilson during their 
conference that they supported him for reélection and 
expected him to stand firmly for the 8-hour day and aid 
them in defending it in the courts. One report has it 
that the labor leaders also told Mr. Wilson they did not 
think he should seek any further legislation antagonistic 
to them or what they conceive to be their interests. 


Senator Newlands said in his opening statement: 


The hearings will be continuous and it is the desire of the 
committee to hear representatives of every organization, 
class and interest connected in any way with the subject 
of transportation. 

The inquiry will be a very wide one. It will relate to 
every phase of the transportation question—to the rail car- 
riers, the river carriers and the ocean carriers—and to the 
perfection of a harmonious system of transportation embrac- 


Washin gton| 


ing rail, river and ocean carriers that will meet “he demands 
of interstate as well as foreign commerce. It Iso will yo. 
late to the telegraph and telephone lines, express Companies 
and other public utilities. 


It will embrace not only the subject of Governiiont contro] 
and regulation of these utilities but also the wisdom and 
feasibility of Government ownership and the comparatiye 
worth and efficiency of Government regulation «nd contro 


as compared with Government ownership and operation, 

The question will be considered as to whether the Inte, 
state Commerce Commission is now overloaded and, if g9 
whether this difficulty should be met by relieving it of many 
of the supervising and administrative duties which it now 
exercises or by enlarging’ and subdividing it so as to meet 
the strain of its various duties. 

Another matter of importance that will come up is the 


question of the control of railway and other public utility 
securities. As it is, most of the State public utility commis. 
sions are regulating the issue of securities upon the rail. 


roads within the boundaries of the State over which each 
has jurisdiction. Thus we may have forty-eight different 
sovereignties acting upon the securities of great railway 
systems not confined in their operations to any particular 
State, but whose operations are as broad as interstate con. 
merce itself. 

The question as to whether the nation or the States should 
create the great organizations that serve the purpose of 
interstate commerce will also be considered. Thus far we 
have been content to allow the States to create these corpo. 
rations. 

Railway corporations have to raise their entire reveny 
from the public in the shape of rates for freight and passen. 
gers. That revenue goes to the operating expenses, wages 
of about 1,800,000 employees, the supplies of the railways, 
the taxes and the interest upon the stocks and bonds issued 
so that the public itself, the ultimate bearer of this entire 
burden, is most profoundly interested in perfecting a system 
which will establish the credit of the carriers themselves in 
such a way as to enable them to obtain money at the lowest 
rates And yet maintain the value of their securities, And 
the committee wants the best thought of the country in the 
consideration of these important questions. 





ORDERS FOR SHIPS GREATER THAN DELIVERIES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 20.—According to the Bureau 
of Navigation steel merchant vessels building or under 
contract to be built in private American shipyards on 
Nov. 1 numbered 417 of 1,479,946 gross tons, an in. 
crease of 25,676 tons over the returns for Oct. 1. During 
October seventeen steel merchant vessels of 52,491 gross 
tons were completed and new contracts for seventeen 
vessels of 77,877 gross tons were entered into. A large 
proportion of the new contracts is for foreign accounts, 
An interesting feature is a comparison of the turnout of 
American firms with English merchant vessels. Accord- 
ing to the figures compiled by the Bureau of Navigation 
American yards expect to deliver 314 steel vessels of 
960,899 gross tons at the end of the fiscal year. This 
does not include wooden vessels, a large number of which 
are under construction in this country. In the Nov. 18 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, page 34, is an at- 
count of the number of vessels being turned out by the 
British shipyards. It is encouraging to note that the 
American yards are turning out more. vessels than are 
the English, but it should be remembered that many of 
the vessels under construction in the United States are 
for foreign account. 





GOVERNMENT TO TAKE CENSUS OF YEAR'S 
LUMBER CUT 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 20.—It was announced today 
that the Forest Service in codperation with the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will take a censts 
of the lumber production for 1915. The Forest Service 
estimates that there are 30,000 sawmills in the United 
States and the plan is to reach every sawmill in opera 
tion. Information as to the total quantity of each species 
of wood sawn, the number of lath and shingles mat: 
factured and the average mill value of all the products 
will be sought. All of the work will be under the diret- 
tion of the Office of Industrial Investigations of the 
Forest Service in Washington, but the western part of 
the country will be covered by the district offices of the 
Forest Service as the officers in charge are thoroly familiar 
with local conditions and are able to secure and compile 
results with greater celerity than is possible by operat: 
ing from Washington. Preliminary statements showing 
the production of the principal species will be issued 
as soon as possible and the Government officials hope 
that the complete census can be issued by June 1, 1911. 
The Forest Service officials say that lumbermen overlook 
the importance of these statistics in some cases and 
the appeal is being made that the forms sent out he 
filled in and returned as rapidly as possible. BSS 

R. 8. Kellogg, of Chicago, secretary of the Nationa 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who came to Vv 
ington to attend the meeting of the National Council 0 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, spett 
some time at the Forest Service headquarters discussing 
the census, the lumber study report and other matters ° 
interest to the lumber industry. 


RULES ISSUED FOR PANAMA DRY 20CES 

Immediately following the placing of dry do°k act : 
in service at Balboa, the rules were made publi: that ¥ 
govern the docking of vessels in the dry docks pelongi 
to the Canal and including in its statement th schedut 
of fees that will be charged for the service «nd red 
information of value to owners and masters of is 
planning to make use of the docks. A copy oi the 
may be obtained from the Chief of Office, Th> Panamé 
Canal, Washington, D. C. 
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“NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Nov. s. Prices for all classes of goods used in the build- 
ing and .semaking trades have advanced during October 
chiefly because of the high tonnage rates and the heavy insur- 
ances now payable on neutral vessels; despite that a large 
business has been arranged from north of Burope—chiefly 
Swedish ports—for early shipment. London deliveries were 
about the same as during October, 1915, but the dock stock 
is about 3,000 standards below that of same date last year. 
Supplies of Canadian pine and spruce have fallen off consid- 
erably of late. Prices are therefore on the up-grade but 
only recently has there been any improvement in spruce over 
the low prices which obtained in July. Current rates are 
$75 to $77.50 per 1,000 feet for 3x11, $65.50 to $67.90 for 


3x9, and $60.60 to $63 for 7-inch, The demand is almost 
entirely for Government work of various kinds, the ordinary 
puilding trade as a result of having to obtain permission 
from the Board of Trade for the erection of any building 
costing over $2,500 being practically at a standstill. 


The Dock Stocks 
The position on Nov. 1 was as follows: 






1916 pes. 1915 pes. 

Wir deals... .0scccsecscrsesss 787,558 755,514 
PAUNETRCIE « « 6 vc 5 576 0 010 <5 0xs.00.0 018 2,124,617 2,383,219 
Rough boards....-.+-s+++seeees 9,200,248 7,307,608 
MARU <5 ais.5-5,5:3 broveins oie aie'9 0 p10 3,448,088 5,370,814 
SRA SSSR Srsaeocrc cer 415,398 419,696 
RAFIICE! aio sigiejsceie's 1 4 ieiesais sieieve nie 930,535 1,040,972 
Pitch pine deals...........+ee0. 22,659 34,83 
ISGP: (5c 3-cc eis wale reise wuslen oe 16,929,053 17,312,659 


Altho the stock is 1,100 pieces above what it was a month 
ago, it is still slightly in excess of that at same date last 
year, The chief features are the unusually large holding 
of rough boards which at present rate of consumption is 
sufficient to last for six and one-half months and the small 
stock of floorings which are only sufficient for one and three- 
quarters months, The stock of pitch pine deals is smaller 
than it has been for many years at this time, but the con- 
sumption (894 pieces during October) is so small that at 
present rate it will last for another two years. 


The Mahogany Market 

One small auction sale was held during the last month 
at which prices again showed a distinct advance. The bulk 
of the wood offered consisted of 66,000 feet of Honduras per 
Sargasso from Belize which brought a small fraction under 
26 cents per superficial foot, probably the highest figure ever 
realized in London for a parcel of similar character. Sev- 
enty-two thousand feet of African was also disposed of and 
brought an average price of 16 cents, an equally good return. 
A few small sales have also been made by private contract 
and as there have been no arrivals the first hand stock has 
been reduced to 2,780 logs, of which 2,036 are Honduras, 183 
Tobasco and 511 African. There was an active inquiry at 
the auction sale which looks like continuing. If this is the 
case the position will be one of great difficulty, as stock is 
down to such a low limit and the problem of obtaining sup- 
plies is as acute as it has ever been since the war started. 


Pitch Pine 

The import of sawn timber has been on a rather more 
extensive scale during October, viz.: 30,000 pieces as com- 
pared with 36,000 pieces during October, 1915, and the dock 
stock on Nov. 1 stood at 18,200 loads as compared with 
8,400 loads a year ago. The demand has also improved and 
is really quite good, considering the very high prices that 
are being obtained and that it should be pointed out are 
not due to any abnormal demands by shippers but to the 
extraordinarily high tonnage rates prevailing at the present 
time. Good average 30-foot timber is quoted today at $90 
per 1,000 feet c. i. f. to London, with Liverpool at $84 and 
Cardiff at $82. Sailing ship freight rates range from $58 
to $60 per 1,000 feet, while last week a steamer was char- 
tered from Pensacola to London at the latter figure. On Nov. 
15 the deck load restrictions come into force, which wil 
have the tendency to drive prices still higher. 


United States Hardwoods 

Not much new can be added to the report of a month ago. 
There is still a capital demand for 1-inch walnut boards for 
aeroplane work and prices rule high as the wood is difficult 
to obtain. As the result of the embargo on imports of 
Plain oak the stocks have now been reduced to a low level 
and prices are firm, with an upward tendency, altho the 
demand is only a moderate one. There is a good outlook for 
both Whitewood (poplar) and satin walnut and high prices 
are being paid for these goods. In ash, the only American 
hardwood that can be imported without restriction, there is 
& good demand for 2-inch boards, but the stock of other 
Varieties is sufficient to meet the immediate demand; ash 
logs are in good request but owing chiefly to the freight 
question fresh supplies are not easy to obtain. 


An Important Shipping Case 
_of some importance to American shippers of Ger- 








09 origin came before the Commercial Court of the King's 
ge Division last week when Walter R. M. Rosenthal & 
ee carrying on business as Lodenburg, Thalmann & Co. at 
+ li rs, sued the Portreath Steamship Co. (Ltd.), of 
sor} under the circumstances detailed below: The 
agg * Were owners of parcels of pitch pine lumber and 
a. sulpped at Gulfport, Miss., for Rotterdam per the 
Har reeth, and which goods were, in fact, discharged at West 
oe ts ‘ol. The goods were shipped by Hugo Forchheimer, 
20, saa ees under twenty-five bills of lading dated July 
od Under twenty-one of the bills the port of discharge 
hw. Rotterdam, and under the other four the port was 
po v \~ov Hartlepool. The defendants abandoned the voyage 
«Red ti artlepool and in September, 1914, discharged the 
ga ‘ne goods there and therefore (as plaintiffs said) 
ee sp iot_ earn the freight in respect of the Rotterdam 
allege defendants handed over the goods to the North- 
ane, 2 jiway Co. at West Hartlepool end put a “stop” 
Ree yeas £1,649 9s 8d, which, plaintiffs said, the defendants 
— in excess of that for which they had a lien before 
a. were landed. Ultimately the plaintiffs paid the 
the “ the defendants’ claim to the railway company and 
plaintire were released under orders of the court. The 
hot » . 1. {med a declaration that the defendants were 
i os ' to freight on the Rotterdam goods or to any of 
nds os claimed except freight on the West: Hartlepool 
Fepay, : — one port rate, that they were -entitled to 
Biter, ; of the remainder of the sum paid to the North- 


alles, Way Co. to remove the “stop.” The defendants 
break a ut. the Portreath, having sailed before the out- 
ia ‘He war, reached West Hartlepool after the out- 


break of the war, and there the Rotterdam portion of her 
cargo was seized as prize and discharged by direction of 
H. M. Customs. The ship (the defendants contended) had 
then got as near to Rotterdam as it could safely get within 
the meaning of the charter-party and bills of lading, and 
they were entitled to be paid freight at the two-port rate 
upon delivery of the cargo at West Hartlepool. Counsel for 
the defendants contended that if there had been prize court 
proceedings the cargo would have been condemned, as he 
submitted it was an “‘enemy”’ cargo, and the plaintiffs could 
not claim rights as owners as they had only rights of lien. 
The firm Forchheimer & Co. was an enemy firm and the 
title of the goods rested in Germany. The firm Forch- 
heimer & Co. was a partnership firm, with an office in New 
Orleans and one in Frankfort, Germany. This firm had an 
arrangement with the plaintiffs, who were bankers in New 
York, to finance their timber purchases, and he submitted 
that the prize court would not recognize a banker’s lien as 
creating ownership. All the cargo was liable to seizure and 
condemnation by the prize court as it was an enemy property 
destined for enemy consignees. Judgment was reserved. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Nov. 21.—The export lumber movement from New Orleans 
for the week ended Saturday totaled approximately 1,488,000 
feet, exceeding the previous week’s record by nearly 500,000 
feet but still falling below recent weekly averages. The 
entire movement, so far as lumber and timber are concerned, 
was for “other American” destinations, the only shipment 
European bound, according to the manifests, being staves 
for Oporto. The Canal Zone led in the volume of takings, 
the largest single shipment amounting to 638,000 feet, 
cleared aboard the steamship Mercator by the Rainwater 
Lumber Co. The steamship Atenas took about 90,000 feet 
to the Isthmus also. Two shipments, totaling 250,000 feet, 
were cleared for Mexican ports—Tampico, Vera Cruz and 
Progreso. The rest of the lumber export movement was for 
Central America and the West Indies. The week’s move- 
ment included additional 16,833 bundles box shooks, 120,000 
staves, (by the bark Portugal, for Oporto), 1,861 crossties 
and 162 pilings. There moved coastwise for New York 133,- 
000 feet lumber, five cars staves, one car crossties, five cars 
and 11,742 bundles box material. 

Comment on the export market situation reveals little 
change from week to week. Shortage of steamer room for 
lumber aboard vessels European-bound appears to be in- 
creasing; there are, in point of fact, fewer clearances for 
European destinations and there are hints that the British 
authorities plan the diversion of additional grain’ ships to 
Atlantic coast points in order to shorten the sea voyage. 
Local Board of Trade officials, on receipt of the report, took 
measures to prevent the diversion, if possible. A wire to 
New York brought the reply that the British Government 
agents there had no knowledge of the plan. It seems fair- 
ly clear, at any rate, that the Allied governments are 
concentrating for the time being largely upon the movement 
of grain, oil and cotton, save in the special cases where ves- 
sels are sent to Gulf ports for the special purpose of lifting 
lumber awaiting shipment on orders placed presumably for 
Government account. 

The auxiliary power schooner June, purchased recently on 
the Pacific coast by New Orleans interests, has reached Gulf- 
port and is loading 400,000 feet of lumber for the West 
Indies, the Finkbine Lumber Co., Quaves Lumber Co. and 
Vinegar Bend Lumber Co. furnishing the stock. Several of 
the Orleanians interested in the vessel went to Gulfport last 
Saturday to inspect it. On completion of the voyage out 
of Gulfport it is understood that the June will be placed 
in regular service between New Orleans, West Indian and 
South American ports. 

The Ship Ownery Co., domiciled at Gulfport and capital- 
ized at $200,000, has just been incorporated in Mississippi. 
As its rather novel name implies, it proposes to acquire 
ships, either by purchase or charters, for operation in the 
ocean freight trade. . The incorporators are Henry Piaggio, 
whose schooner built in the Orange (Tex.) shipyards was 
launched today; B. E. Eaton and D. R. McInnis. 

The Clooney Construction Co., operating the shipyards at 
Lake Charles, was compelled by low water to defer the 
launching of the four-masted schooner George T. Lock, 
which had been set for Nov. 15. The company has secured 
a contract to construct a 165-foot schooner for John R. 
Adams and A. T,. Eddington of Port Arthur. The vessel will 
cost about $55,000 and will be used in coastwise trade. 
This is the second schooner contracted for by the Port 
Arthur men, the keel of the first having been already laid. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Nov. 21.—Exports of lumber and its manufactures from 
Boston during October are valued by the Custom House at 
$159,116. This is a slight falling off from the total of $176,- 
003 that represents the lumber export business at Boston 
during the corresponding month of last year, but it is more 
than double the export business done by local lumber dealers 
in October, 1914, when the aggregate of all shipments was 
$79,166. It also compares well with the exports during 
the spring and summer months, as shown by the following 
summary of the value of Boston lumber exports in 1916: 
during April, $174,590; May, $151,975; June, $307,858; 
July, $294,296; August, $266,458; September, $347,728; 
October, $159,116. 

It is quite normal for Boston lumber shipments to for- 
eign buyers to fall off during the cold months. Considering 
the great scarcity of ocean tonnage, the enormously inflated 
freight rates quoted by ship owners, the increasing tendency 
of Canadian and Maine manufacturers of eastern and north- 
ern lumber to ship directly to England and France from their 
nearest ports instead of sending the lumber to Boston for 
reshipment, and also the car shortage which has held back 
shipments intended for carriage to Boston wharves for load- 
ing in the cargoes of the transatlantic liners, it is remarkable 
that October, 1916, has totaled up as well as it has. 

One very interesting feature of the October export trade 
is that fully one-third of the total business represents for- 
eign shipments of woodpulp. Practically all was manufac- 
tured in New England, hence rail congestion did not inter- 
fere so seriously with these consignments as it has in the 
case of lumber from distant producing points. In all; there 
were exported 492 tons of wood pulp valued at $53,166. 
This.is an average value of more than $108 a ton, compar- 
ing with an average value of less than $46 for the October, 
1915, exports, when 332 tons of wood pulp valued at $15,- 
193 were shipped abroad from Boston. 

A pretty good business in staves also is being done, Octo- 
ber shipments including 80,803 pieces valued at $10,950. 
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Two Mills 


cutting 90,000,000 feet 
yearly warrant you sending 
us your yard stock orders for 


Dimension, Timbers, 
Finish, Flooring, 
Drop Siding, Ceiling, 
Moulding, Etc. 


od Hemlock 


Shiplap, Boards and 
Drop Siding. 


Address correspondence to 


E. K. Wood S*h2tiz2=™ 


Washington. 
tomo, LAUMber Co, 


600 Lumber Exchange, in charge of F. H. MEYER, 





Straight or 
Mixed Cars. 


Mills at 
Hoquiam 
and South 
Bellingham, Wash. 
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A Door That Brings New 
Faces Into Your Office. 


That’s what you retail dealers need to stimulate business. 
They make permanent customers for other kinds of lumber. 


“WOCO” SOFT 
YELLOW FIR DOORS 


are unexcelled for their vertical grain stiles and rails and beauti- 
fully figured panels. A comparison with other doors will prove it. 


We ship Flooring, Ceiling, Finish, Frames, Casing 
in straight or mixed cars with Doors. Window and 
Door Frames a specialty. Send for Catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England Representative, 

HARRY L. FULLER, - 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 

W. C. ASHENFELTER, Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Middle West Representative, 
H. S. OSGOOD, 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago Representative. 
W.S. NURENBURG, ~- ~- Lumber Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


Reliable Lumber 


is that which bears the trade 
of its manufacturer. For reliable 
Quality and Grades insist on having 
thing trade mark. 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 


BVERETT, WASH. 


It appears on all our 


Vertical 


Grin Hir Flooring 
Fir Uppers and Cedar Siding 


We Specialize in Straight or Mixed cars. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr. EVERETT, WASH. 


1029 Lumber Exch., Miancapolis. 
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SEATTLE 


THE NAME 


John McMaster 


Means Quality in 


i fax pee ae a 
SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 
CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 
Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
SEATTLE. 












Revive Mill Construction by Using 7 


Fir Structural Timbers 


We Specialize in long, strong and durable timbers, 
hence are responsible for correct grading. 


Cedar 


Lumber 
and 





We know your every requirement and have the faci- 
lities for promptly filling your Mixed Yard Orders. 


Tell us your needs today. 


vance Lumber Co., Wan.” 


Sales Representatives, Paget Sound Lumber Agency, Seattle, Wash. al 








Atlas Lumber Company, “wast.” 


Manufacturers 














OUR ei 
Matchless Brand Clears 


Make Lasting Friends. 


Remember we specialize in straight or mixed car shipments of \ 


FIR HEMLOCK CEDAR 





Flooring. Drop Siding, Boards, Siding, 
Ceiling, Dimension Shiplap. “RITE-GRADE” 
and Lumber. Shingles. 


and carry well balanced stocks on hand at all times. 
A trial order will prove the quality of our products. 


Write or wire for prices. 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 











The British three-masted schooner Catherine which arrived 
here recently from Turks Island is to load a full cargo of 
wine barrel staves for Madeira. 

More cargoes are to forward shortly to Buenos Aires, that 
is if the lumber exporters here who are in receipt of prom- 
ising inquiries are able to obtain the necessary bottoms. 
The American bark Windrush has arrived safely at the Ar- 
gentine- metropolis after a voyage of sixty-seven days, and 
is now unloading there the 1,820,000 feet of spruce and 
white pine shipped from Boston in September at $40-.a 
thousand, a cargo that has netied the owners of the bark 
$52,800. 

Development of export trade between Boston and the 
tropics has made larger accommodations necessary at the 
local terminal of the United Fruit Co. ‘The Maine Coast 
Steamship Co., which has had quarters on the end of Long 
Wharf, has_been notified to move and will have a new ter- 
minal on Lewis Wharf in the old Savannah Line berth. 
The end of Long Wharf will be taken over by the United 
Fruit Co. Large amounts of outbound cargo such as lum- 
ber have had to be stored in the open court of the pier 
while awaiting the next sailings of this line. 

inaugurating the first direct steamship service between 
Boston and South Africa, the British steamer City of Glas- 
yow has arrived in Boston and will load a large cargo for 
the return trip, including lumber and various other forest 
products. 
touch at New York for more cargo, and visit Cape Town, 
Durban, Bombay, Columbo and Calcutta. ‘The next sail- 
ing in the. new service will be the City of Manchester, and 
thereafter a six weeks’ schedule will be maintained. Both 
Boston and New York will be American ports of call. Pre- 
viously South Africa has been reached from Boston by way 
of Liverpool, and, before the war, by way of Hamburg.. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Nov. 21.—The statement of Baltimore lumber exports for 
October which was completed last week is not of a character 
to encourage the shippers. It shows that the foreign move- 
ment continues to be very much curtailed, and that the 
shipments, in fact, grow smaller as the war goes on. The 
statement for last month, as compared with the same month 
in 1915, is as follows: 














October, 1916 _ October, 1915 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 

Logs, walnut....:.% 0‘ 21,000 ft. $ 1,4 eer eee Gi scess 
oe ee 19,000 ft. DID Gibesbo. . sesenes 
Boards, gum......... 32,000 ft. 811 18,000 ft. 48 
BORTGS, OOK... 5.000 2se< 27,000 ft. 797 428,000 ft. 14,990 
Boards, shortleaf pine. ...... Seseces Been at. 1,010 
Boards, other y. pine. 26,000 ft. RASD. & wseses st aeees 
Boards, poplar....... 69,000 ft. 4,130 146,000ft. 5,280 
Boards, spruce... ..... 776,000 ft. 46,583 46,000 ft. 1,941 
Boards, all others....179,000ft. 12,925 283,000 ft. 8,968 
Railroad ties......-.. 2,024 1,750 .. 0-2. er 
BROOKE, DOK...:0000,0 00's eas 3 pe aebae seins 
hooks, all others..... ...... -esesse 16,000 14,160 
Lo Se -o- 21,344 2,825 214,503 10,265 
All other lumber...... ...... 55D .....-- 2,234 
Doors, sash and blinds . as 125 
ee ere 100 3,406 
Trimmings, moldings 

CEC, 2c cccecscceres ° . 1,343 
Other manufactures cs 

Of WOOK. ..nsesteses a pele 13,491 ....... 3,560 

TOtAIS ..sen0esss se0s% BEGG 60005 $67,776 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Nov. 20.—The Russian bark Borrowdale will arrive in port 
tomorrow for a cargo of 900,000 feet of sawn yellow pine 
timber. This will be the vessel’s first visit to Beaumont. 
It is under charter to the Standard Export Lumber Co., and 
while its destination has not been made public, it is said 
its cargo will be taken to England. The Borrowdale is 226 
feet long, has a 86-foot beam and a 22-foot hold. 

Three more timber and lumber vessels will be loaded here 
by the Standard company during November and December. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Noy. 21.—The export market for yellow pine, which has 
been more or less active during the last few weeks, has 
again dropped off, the main reason being the uncertainty as 
to freight rates, which have been steadily going up. ‘The 
Cuban trade, which has furnished southeastern Texas with 
considerable business, also has dropped off. 

Lumber was the only commodity to escape the order of 
the Morgan line which last Tuesday reéstablished its em- 
bargo against eastbound freight thru the port of Galveston 
owing to the accumulation of freight. Lumber may be 
handled under special permission covering each shipment in 
addition to the regulation contract. 

Shipments from the port of Galveston and subports of 
Houston, Port Bolivar and Texas City during the last week 
were as follows: 


For San Juan, Porto Rico: Per steam schooner Bowdoin—- 
36,420 pieces dressed yellow pine timber, 25,277 pieces of 
rough yellow pitch pine timber, value not specified. 

For Havre: Per Swedish steamship Consul Olsson—1,926 
pieces of pine timbers, value not specified. 

An appropriation will be sought from the Federal Govern- 
ment for the opening of the Sabine-Houston-Galveston sec- 
tion of the intercoastal canal, action being taken at a meet- 
ing of the Inland Waterways League in this city last Friday. 
The principal lumber ports of the Gulf west of New Orleans 
were represented at the meeting, including Orange, Port 
Arthur, Beaumont, Galveston, Houston and Texas City. 

At its last meeting the city council of Houston authorized 
the issuance of $1,000,000 bonds for port improvements. 


ENGLISH MARKET SHOWS SLIGHT 


IMPROVEMENT 


According to the monthly market reports of a number of 
London and Liverpool lumber firms October brought a. 
improvement in the market. Building activity increased and 
at the end of the month a slightly better tone prevailed 
thruout the market, especially as it became noted that the 
consumption slightly exceeded the imports for the month. 
Generally speaking, stocks are light, a condition that is 
specially true of Pacific coast woods. Prices as well as 
ocean freights remaia on a very high level and tonnage is 
not offered freely. Considerable sawn pitch pine arrived 
during the month, but because of the increasing demand 
stocks on hand were not increased, a large part of the 
imports being consumed immediately. There was a marked 
improvement in the market for deals and boards and par- 
ticularly for prime planks, the imports of which fell far 
below the demand. Douglas. fir stocks have been almost 
completely sold and as the only arrivals during the month 
were small parcels by steamer it does not seem that the 
market will be very active for some time. Prices are very 
high. Redwood is in the same position, the stocks in the 





On the return trip the City of Glasgow will - 


= —__ 
hands of English firms having been reduced to py 

pra 
nothing. Spruce is in active demand and consis rare 
aess is reported as being transacted. There is -ittle ps A 
change in the hardwood trade. Stocks of ma! sed 


been further reduced and with little prospect of ta have 


i 
imports of any size the prices have remained ver ree tg 
the American hardwoods the greatest demand is for : 
wagon planks and scantlings, the stocks of whie) are = 
small. Black walnut also enjoyed a fair inquiry, espetiain 
for one-inch boards for aeroplane construction, | J 





ESTABLISHES NEW LINE TO GLASGOW 
PORTLAND, MB., Nov. 21.—This city is to have new lin 
of 10,000-ton ships to Glasgow. The Donaldson Steamshi, 
Co. has announced thru its Boston agents, Char|: , 


: > V. Dasey 
& Son, that the steamers Cassandra and Athenia wi}] ae 
rate the new service, beginning with the first sailing from 
Portland, Dec. 12. This is regarded as a big opportunity 


for Maine lumber dealers to go after trade with the United 
Kingdom, taking advantage of the fact that many of the 
ports of eastern Canada will be blockaded by ice during the 
winter and thus giving American lumber a considerable aq. 
vantage over the Canadian product, which will have to be 
hauled by rail to an open port. 





VESSEL MARKET SHOWS A FIRMER TONE 
New York, Nov. 18.—The steamer market is decidedly firm 
and a moderate amount of chartering was concluded during 
the week, tho the supply of boats available for early delivery 
is limited, with no prospects of any material increase in the 
supply. For January and later delivery the demand is yet 
limited. In the sailing vessel market the same conditiog 
prevails, with tonnage of suitable class offered sparingly 
according to the report of Lunham & Moore. During the 
week the following charters for lumber carriers were an. 
nounced : 
Bark Kremlin 5: 
Peb-tlae ‘ , 698 tons, Gulf to west coast of Italy, $55; 
ritish ship Milverton, 2,07 ; a 
ge i + ls aa tons, Pensacola to London, 
Schooner Frontenac, 1,457 tons, Gulf to Genoa, $56.50, 
Schooner Malcolm Baster, jr., 1,479 tons, same as above, 
Schooner A. J. West, 483 tons, Gulf to Lisbon, $40; Dec, 





SMALL SCHOONERS CARRY LUMBER TO EUROPE 


CHATHAM, N. B., Nov. 18.—This port is not ordinarily a 
heavy export port for lumber going to Europe, but one ship- 
ping firm reports the dispatch of twelve steamers and fifty. 
five sailing vessels loaded with lumber since the beginning 
of the present shipping season. The fifty-five sailing ves. 
sels were almost all small Danish schooners of about 200 
registered tons, with an average carrying capacity of about 
200,000 board feet of lumber. During the season about one 
hundred vessels of this class have been entered at this and 
two small neighboring ports to load lumber for overseas 
destinations, according to Consul E. Verne Richardson, of 
Moncton, N. B. At the beginning of the season freight 
rates were $102.20 a standard from this port to European 
destinations, but have dropped to about $63.26 a standard, 


The latter figure is about six times higher than the rates 
before the war. 


PRESENTS QUERIES AS TO TRADE MARK’S VALUE 


OSHKOSH, WIS., Nov. 21.—The latest issue of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation weekly bulletin is devoted almost exclusively to 
the branding of lumber, several columns being devoted 





to arguments for the adoption of a trademark on all . 


lumber. First is given the report on the subject’ as pre- 
sented by the Bureau of Promotion at the last meeting 
of the association in Milwaukee, Oct. 27, and then fol- 
lows the report presented on branding of lumber at the 
semiannual meeting of the Cypress Manufacturers’ Ass0- 
ciation Nov. 1. Most interesting are a series of sever- 
teen questions intended to show the force back of the 


lumber trade-marking idea. These questions are as 
follows: 


1. If competitive retailers, figuring on duplicating bills vi 

lumber or timber, knew that each competitor could not sub- 
stitute any item in lumber or timbers with stock of lower 
grades, would it result in either or both getting higher 
prices for the part of the order they received? 
_ 2. If the specifications called for all lumber and timbers 
included in the bill to be indelibly grade-marked, according 
to standard grading rules, would such grade-making alone 
be a means to bring a higher price for such material to the 
manufacturer? 

38. Could either furnish No, 2 for No. 1? 


_4, If each retailer knew that his competitor had to fui 
nish the exact material and no substituted grades, would he 
feel more confident of “landing” at a higher price when bid- 
ding on the specific material? 


5. Do you suppose that retailers would appreciate it if 
their competitors could not furnish material other than 12 
the specifications ? 

6. If a retailer. handled: both visible trade- and grade 
marked and ungrade-marked lumber and timbers, would the 
lumber and timbers plainly marked on end to catch the eye 
of the consumers be more saleable? 


7. Would dealers prefer to handle certified goods that are 
graded according to standard rules? 

8. If a customer, after piling a shipment of lumber in his 
yard, asked for an inspector, could you identify the lumber 
you shipped without it being grade- and trade-marked? 

9. Would a contractor be protected by each picce being 
grade-marked against damages for innocently furnishing the 
wrong material? 

10. Would the contractor in many other ways be oA 
tected in his purchase if he could prove the grade up? 
delivery of the timber and lumber? 


11. Do you appreciate that so far architects and engine 
have realized there is ‘lack of proof of grade, and there 
figure that weaker grades might be substituted and thereld 
do not allow full credit for strength of the better grades: ; 

12. Would the architect or engineer be concerned ais 
would his reputation be protected if all material under ible 
specifications and plans were grade-marked by response! 
parties, whose identity would be connected with tie on 

13. Would the manufacturers of lumber be bette* satisie 
if they knew that competitors could not furnis® infe 
grades of timbers? ; 

14. Does it do the lumber business injury to have lowe 
grade timbers or lumber substituted for better grav 3? . 

15. Does it do the lumber manufacturer injury to ba” 
dealers or jobbers selling No. 2 for No. 1? fot 

16. If it costs steel and cement people consid: rae 
indelibly grading and marking each piece or bag, V oul suc 
so mark each piece if it were more saleable wiihout 


mark snatenill 
17. Is the consumer interested in getting No. 1 ‘ast 
No. 2 when No. 1 is specified? 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Noy. 21.—General business thruout New England has 
suffered no ill effects from the presidential election and its 
results, contrary to the expectations of the majority of 
voters in this section of the country. An extraordinary 
volume of business is being done and the profits resulting are 
very heavy. Despite the rapidly increasing cost of commodi- 
ties and also of structural materials, a wave of mill building 
and exicnsions is sweeping New Hngland with undiminished 
volume. it also entails a corresponding volume of residential 
construction to house the rapidly enlarged staffs of workers 
in many industries. 

With money plentiful elsewhere, Boston banks are well 
loaned up and surplus reserves are scant. Manufacturers 
confronted with abnormally high-priced raw materials require 
much more money than usual, and the result has been a 
slight firming of time rates, quotations below 4 percent hav- 
ing practically disappeared. Ia recent days the same tend- 
ency has been apparent in call money, some loans having 
been marked up from 3 to 3% percent. 

The Boston Central Labor Union, the most influential labor 
organization in this part of the country, has passed strong 
resolutions calling upon the Government to investigate the 
high costs of food and to place an immediate embargo upon 
all exports of food until prices drop to a more normal level. 

Lumbermen here who are outfitting their winter logging 
camps say that foodstuffs have advanced an average of 100 
percent over last season’s prices, and that the cost of lumber 
next spring is bound to be materially affected thereby. 

New England building contracts now total in value for 
1916, up to last Wednesday, $183,883,000, comparing with 
$156,498,000 for the corresponding period last year; $147,- 
005,000 in 1914; $155,783,000 in 1913, and $171,046,000 in 
1912, hitherto the record year for New England builders. 
With a lead of more than $12,000,000 over the best previous 
year it now seems certain that 1916 will break all previous 
building records for New England. ‘The construction of 
large munitions plants thruout New England, many of them 
of heavy mill construction, is having much to do witn the 
tremendous volume of building. 

Important new contracts soon to be placed include those 
for a bicycle plant in Worcester for a new $500,000 concern, 
the Silvertown Cycle Manufacturing Co., and a $100,00U 
shoe factory in Rockland for the Emerson Shoe Co., of 
Brockton. ‘The Killingly Manufacturing Co. is to build 
immediately 100 dwelling houses for its employees in Kill- 
ingly, Conn. Building in the country districts, especially in 
northern New England, should fall off considerably now, 
since cold weather has come and nine to fourteen inches of 
snow have fallen in western and central Maine and in parts 
of New Hampshire. 

Salem, Mass., continues to break all records with its heavy 
building since the big fire of 1914. So far in 1916 there have 
been granted nearly 500 permits, calling for a little under 
$2,000,000. It is estimated that there is more lumber in 
Salem buildings today than there was before the fire, since 
the new structures are larger and there are more of them. 

Lumber Teamsters’ Union No. 369 of Boston has voted 

full powers to its executive committee to investigate, decide 
upon what action to take, and to adjust complaints of mem- 
bers that the union’s agreement is being violated at three 
local lumber yards. Owing to the great scarcity of labor, 
resulting in large part from the enormous demands of the 
munitions factories and the high wages they are paying, 
and the brisk business retail lumber yards here are doing, 
it is not expected that the union officials will meet with 
much opposition. 
; The Bridgeport Housing Co. at Bridgeport, Conn., organ- 
ized by large corporate interests there to relieve the acute 
shortage of homes for workers in the munitions factories, 
has decided upon an immediate expenditure of about $300,- 
000 for new houses. This is to relieve at once the great 
congestion in the tenement districts of the city. More houses 
will be built next year. One of the first structures to be 
erected will be a 4-story, 40-apartment building. It is 
planned to buy lumber at wholesale direct from the manu- 
facturers, it is said, and to get the lowest market quota- 
tions by paying spot cash. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


_ Nov. 20.—Almost all kinds of lumber have shown advances 
in price and further increases are freely predicted. The 
embargos, which have now been lifted, together with the 
Scarcity of cars and general transportation troubles, have 
fuloubtedly had something to do with it, but the main ia- 
enences seem to have been increased consumption and price 
— at mills. Most wholesalers have been booking 
ro crs freely and nearly all of them have had inquiries 
hat they have been unable to quote on on account of time 
— prices, or their inability to secure the stock. 
ha af ‘ailroads are buying freely, including all kinds of stuff. 
leit shops are buying for cars and their buying of ties and 












ved cluss of lumber is making a record for size. The larger 
>a lals are also buying freely and, from the size of the 
es “ey are placing, they evidently do not expect any 
a drop in demand for their goods or service even if 
=: vi should end. Open weather has favored the retail- 
+ lagen city and suburban, and the lumber is going out of 











‘rds at a rate that is unusual for this time of year. 





sr ‘re running low on some of the more common items, 
ot pte chances to fill up their yards under present trans- 
ina ton Conditions, Those yards which carry large stocks 
i to olesaie to out-of-town yards are already beginning 
- ey extra demand and will probably turn their stock 
‘eae V : _ Satisfactory manner during this winter. General 
lee igs a8 good. The high prices of materials and the 
va of labor are still having a deterring influence, but 
stat onufacturers are well booked with orders and the 
i, ee busy. Financial conditions are good and 
Tt ae found collections better in the lumber line. 
"Pig st dwood market has strengthened rather generally 
con ve poplar and the better grades of chestnut, which 
of ats 1. Grtreely, but at good prices. Hardwood floorings 
een ids, red and white, plain and quartered oak, birch, 
actual > ash, basswood and cherry sell readily. The 
all wns wtvances in price are not general or noticeable, but 
ge es and bring premiums every now and then when 
igre Ket gets short on the different items. Mahogany and 
clton ‘cy woods are in good demand, supply is short and 





,"e correspondingly high. The white pine market is 
Retencc ne in supply faster than was expected, probably 
to be a veryone is trying to buy now and not be the one 
si caught too short. Full car orders of some of the 

“T grades are being refused by most dealers. Spruce 


has tightened noticeably. On 2x4, 2x8 and 2x10, and on 5x4 
to 3x10, prices have advanced $1 and on 12-inch, $2. Some 
items are quite scarce and are bringing premiums. Hem- 
lock prices have advanced from 50 cents off a $23.50 base 
to tight on a $24.50 base, and stock lists are generally 
badly broken. Cypress demand is steady and strong and 
prices are good. Much of the cypress sales are for gener- 
ally distributed yard sales. In yellow pine sizes there has 
been a definite advance of about $2 and the entire line is 
bringing better prices. North Carolina pine has tightened 
all along the line except in sizes and these were a little 
stronger than the rest before and will probably advance 
soon. Box, roofers and flooring are active. Shingles sel! 
well, but the market is short, many of the larger dealers 
being oversold. Stocks of hand made and sawed of all 
sizes, in both cedar and cypress, are well sold up. Demand 
for lath of all kinds is strong and stock scarce. 

Snow will make a little difference in the hemlock market, 


_as in some counties in this State the cutters have piled up 


large quantities as well as big piles of bark and pulpwood 
which they can not get to the mills to advantage except 


on sleds. 
NEW YORK 


Nov. 22.—The demand continues strong, and all lines are 
uctive. ‘The inquiry is satisfactory and prices are good. 
The building situation alone lags and the bulk of business 
comes from manufacturing and industrial sources. Yards 
carry limited supplies and while they have been holding 
off some business in the expectation that prices would show 
some recession they frankly confess that their hope will 
hardly be realized, as indications point rather to higher 
prices in the spring. While building is backward, orders from 
other sources are all that could be hoped for and there is 
nothing in the immediate outlook to, indicate any falling off. 

The election is entirely forgotten and outside of our do- 
mestic developments the feature of discussion in consider- 
ing future commitments is the duration of the Huropean 
war. While it is conceded that the securities market may 
experience a slump probably temporarily carrying lumber 
to a little lower basis, there is a well defined rumor that 
the cessation of hostilities will bring a greater demand for 
lumber from various sources that this country has ever be- 
fore experienced. This is so pronounced that it is heard 
freely outside of lumber circles and probably emanates from 
steel sources. In other words the rebuilding of devastated 
districts will in most cases be opened quickly and so expe- 
ditiously that there will be no time to wait for stone and 
other masonry material. 

The car shortage situation is reported materially im- 
proved altho shipments are far behind and wholesalers and 
retailers alike are reluctant to commit themselves for any 
period ahead until this situation clears more definitely. The 
discussions of high demurrage and embargoes are discour- 
aging because, while lumbermen are willing to assume their 
share of responsibility, the experience of last spring in em- 
bargoes was so disastrous that many wholesalers think that 
anything spelling recurrence of those conditions is disheart- 
ening. . 

Kalt Lumber Co., which operates a retail yard at 312 
East 64th Street, is building a fire-proof kiln and an office 
building at its yard. The buildings will cost about $50,000. 

M. KE. Preisch, of the Haines Lumber Co., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., spent last week at the company’s New York 
office, 27 William Street. Mr. Preisch is very optimistic 
as to the future of white pine, saying that while prices 
have advanced the scarcity of lumber and the increased cost 
of handling are bound to put quotations on a still higher 
basis. White pine moves fast and the difficulty is more in 
getting supplies than in distributing it. Van W. Tyler, 
manager of the New York office, is taking a short vacation 
at his orange groves in California. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Nov. 22.—Business is at least fully as good as it has been 
at any other time this year. The building outlook is good 
in this city. Permits were granted last week for 105 wooden 
dwellings, the largest number in many weeks. The total 
cost of the permits was $317,200. 

Receipts of lumber by lake last week were 3,067,294 feet. 
The yards receiving stock were those of Graves, Manbert, 
George & Co.; the R. Laidlaw Lumber Co., Montgomery Bros. 
& Co., Hurd Bros., and G. Elias & Bro. Shingle receipts 
last week were 5,560,000. 

Graves, Manbert, George & Co. have the contract to fur- 
nish the lumber for the Billy Sunday tabernacle to be erected 
for the meetings to begin here in February. The contract 
calls for about $10,000 worth of lumber. The site for the 
building is to be decided upon this week and work of erec- 
tion will begin at once. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Nov. 21.—Less than a score more vessels are to arrive at 
the Tonawandas with lumber before the close of the season. 
A number of the dealers have already received their last 
consignments of stock by vessel for 1916. The Eastern 
Lumber Co. is unloading its last load of the season from 
the steamer Ralph. The Northern Lumber Co. is unloading 
the barge Miztec, its last consignment. 

Nearly a dozen boats are here discharging cargoes. Most 
of these boats, which include the barges Aloha, Edwards, 
Orton, Miztec, Delaware and Interlaken and the steamers 
Ralph, United Lumberman and Pawnee, will go into ordi- 
nary service after discharging their cargoes. 


BANGOR, ME. 


Nov. 17.—Maine builders who have not felt inclined to 
build vessels since the war sent freight rates booming, 
because they believed that the conflict would be over before 
the close of 1916, or early in 1917 at the latest, and that 
then the bottom would drop out of the,market, now are be- 
ginning to take a different view and the impression is gain- 
ing ground that whenever the war shall end the freights 
will be high for six or eight years after the close of hostili- 
ties, owing to the great amount of tonnage sunk, the inter- 
ruption of merchant building abroad and the heavy demand 
for tonnage that must be ereated by the movement of mate- 
rials for rebuilding towns in the war zones and by the re- 
newal of commercial activity. This view of the situation 
is likely to bring about a considerable revival of wooden 
shipbuilding in this State and already a considerable num- 
ber of three-masted and fonr-masted schooners are in proc- 
ess of construction, with one or two five-masters. 

The three-masted schooner Grand .Turk was launched at 














Bringing Western 
Products Into 
the Limelight 


You know it's only a matter of time 
when your stock will come from the 
Pacific Coast. Why not avail yourself 
of our service and be the first dealer 
in your community to acquaint custo- 
mers with the high quality of our 


Fir, Cedar, Spruce 
and Hemlock Lumber 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
FACTORY STOCKS 


) 
{ 


BOX SHOOKS 


Our facilities for making prompt ship- 
ments of all orders are unexcelled. A 
trial order will prove it. 





Try Us Next Time. - 





Lester W. David Lumber Co.' 


WM. as L +, 





ers—Mer Exporters 
544-548 Henry Building, SEATTLE 
Mills at North Portland,Ore.—Capacity 300,000 ft. 10 hours 





Introducing— 


The Western Lumber 
Sales Company 


Wholesalers of 


- WESTERN LUMBER 


Our Aim—To provide a safe, | Our Specialty—Shorts and 
sane and satisfactory distribu- | Odds and Ends of all sorts. 
tion of Lumber Products. 


We would be pleased to receive your Inquiries and Invite Correspondence. 


The Western Lumber Sales Company 
The 42 Story L. C. Smith Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH, 














Factory oo for Big Value products as well 
Buyers 3% 


ariety will be interested in our 
many different kinds of lumber. How's 
this for variety:— 


te Fir, Spruce, Eastern Oregon Soft 
Cedar and Larch = California White 
California Sugar 
Tell us Idaho White 
your needs. Western Soft 


OREGON-WASHINGTON LBR. & MFG. CO. 


General Office SEATTLE Henry Building 








\ Address all inquiries to EASTERN SALES OFFICE, 652 Otis Bldg., Chicago, m 





WRITE 


us at our Seattle Office if you are inter- 
ested in real service and careful handling of your 
business. We have many customers who send us 
their orders without prices. They are repeaters. 


Foster-Morgan Lumber Co. 
Lumber and Shingles 


Mills at Nagrom, Wash. Henry Bldg., SEATTLE. 
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AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 





30 Cars Every 
10 Hours 


is the service we offer 
Eastern Buyers. The next 
time you need anything 


Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 


POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co. 
(E. T. Sturgeon) 


SALT LAKE CITY, R.C. Angell Co. 
(R. C. Angell) 

GRAND ISLAND, 

McCormick & White, (T. P. White) 


OMAHA, McCormick & White, 
(F. P. McCormick) 


CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lbr. Co. 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West Dept.) 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 

J.D. Merrill, West Hotel 
Douglas Fir Lumber Company 
Manufacturing Merchants, PORTLAND, OREGON 


Douglas Fir 


give us an opportunity to 
prove our exceptional fa- 
cilities for making prompt 
shipments. 
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Get our prices today. 
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Native and Imported 


Hardwoods 


FOR 
Factory, Railway and Shipbuilding 
824-25 Morgan Bldg., 
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Large or 


Oregon Timber | susii Tracts 


For Operating or for Investment. 

















A. T. LUNDBORG, Manager 


Portland, Oregon 


E believe 

that there 

is no other hotel 

in the entire 

United States 

more handsomely 

furnished or that 

offers more to the 
traveler. 
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Rates, 
$1.50 per day 
and up. 
Meet Me at the For Value, Service 
TULLER Home Comforts. 
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NEW—HOTEL TULLER 


Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Av. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 

200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 

200 = - ge 3.00 ** ee 

100 =** ‘4 “ 250 “ 4.00 

ow a ** 3.00t05.00* 4.50 “ rE 

TOTAL, 600 OUTSIDE ROOMS —A!! Absolutely Quiet. , 

Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms. New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excellente. 














Milbridge a few days ago, and another is to be built there, 
At Bath, Percy & Small are stretching the keel for a five- 
masted schooner, and a four-master for the C. C. Mengel & 
Bro. Co., of Louisville, Ky., importer of mahogany, will be 
launched by this firm before the end of November, A four- 
master is building at Camden; the largest steam lighter ever 
constructed in Maine was launched at Rockland this week 
and a schooner is on the ways there for Crowell & Thurlow, 
of Boston, and the same firm is having four-masters con- 
structed at Boothbay and Thomaston. In all fourteen 
wooden vessels are now under construction in Maine and the 
prospect seems good for double that number next spring. 

Pulpwood was handled on a Penobscot River drive for 
the first time this season by the Bangor Boom Co., which 
ended its summer’s work last week. This pulpwood is always 
sent to the mill by rail, but in some way a lot of over 500 
cords broke away into one of the waterways up river, and it 
was. decided to drive it to Bangor. Upon its arrival at the 
Bangor boom it was handled by putting booms around it and 
then towed to the Eastern Manufacturing Co.’s. plant in 
South Brewer. This ig the first time pulpwood has been 
handled in such a manner, and it is not unlikely that it may 
be transported by the river method again. 

During the season just ended the Bangor Boom Co. handled 
20,000,000 feet of logs, a decrease of 14,000,000 feet from 
last year. Much of the decrease is due to the fact that 
the lumber mill of the Eastern Manufacturing Co. at South 
Brewer did not operate as usual. 

Ground has been broken and machinery ordered for a $500,- 
000 .pulp mill at Van Buren, to be built and operated by the 
Aroostook Pulp Co. The plant will utilize sawmill waste 
from northern Maine and Canadian mills for making coarse 
pulp, is planned for 75 to 100 tons of product a day and 
will employ about 100 men. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Nov. 18.—Manufacturers of North Carolina pine enjoyed 
one of the best weeks of business that has been their lot 
for months, the sales being very nearly double the quantity 
of the week previous. ‘Items on the list that did not show 
an increase, large or small, were few, either in the rough 
or dressed. Demand was very healthy in character and 
most of the business placed calls for delivery either in this 
month or the first part of December. A few large sales 
cover periods in next year, but the time limit is not spread 
out very much. In view of the general trend of the market 
toward advancing prices the buyers, it appears, have thought 
it better not only to care for present requirements but also 
to look a little after the future also at this time. There is 
still a good healthy demand from the boxmakers for lum- 
ber, especially in the Baltimore and Philadelphia sections. 
Not so much lumber is being used in the Norfolk and New 
York markets. 

The mills are naturally very firm in their quotations and 
the majority are endeavoring to get more for their stock. 
One cargo of 500,000 feet of 4/4 edge box was sold during 
the week for delivery in’ Baltimore at $17 f. o. b. Norfolk 
less 5 and 2 percent. This is the first sale of $17 edge box 
made, altho several mills are asking $16 for this item. 
Stock sizes of box lumber recently have been materially 
strengthened in price by the exceptionally good demand for 
roofers or dressed box. Whereas several weeks ago roofers 
were strengthened by box sales the reverse is true at present. 
In every instance where future delivery is desired for box 
lumber the mills are asking and receiving from 50 cents to 
$1 a thousand higher than for stock for prompt shipment. 
Culls and red heart are not faring as well as box lumber 
in sales, but this condition is not worrying the millmen 
much. Two large contracts of particular importance were 
made during the week; one was for 2,000,000 feet of box 
bark strips at $11.25 f. o. b. Norfolk less 2 percent, and 
the other was for 3,000,000 feet of the same stock at the 
same figure. This is exactly $1 a thousand higher than box 
bark strips now sell for, altho several large mills have ad- 
vanced their prices recently 25 cents a thousand. 

In dressed lumber the demand last week was exceptionally 
brisk and sales were about half as large again as the week 
previous. There was not a real slow seller on the list. 
No. 3 flooring, Nos. 1 and 2, y-inch ceiling, No. 1, }$-inch 
partition, 6- and 8-inch roofers carried off the honors. As 
in rough lumber, most business placed is for prompt ship- 
ment. In some instances price advances have not been 
radical, but in others prices are higher than a week ago. 
The New England market is buying lot of roofers, while 
demand from New York and Philadelphia is increasing in 
quantity. Factory flooring and rough sizes, together with 
the better grades of rough edge and stocks, keep pace with 
the rest of the market and receive more attention than has 
been noticed for some time. 

Shipping is still being held up to a great extent by the 
car situation, but the southern roads have been able to give 
a little improved service to lumber shippers, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Noy. 21.—Norman James, president of the James Lumber 
Co., is on a trip to British Columbia with his wife. The 
journey was undertaken for recreation and sight-seeing. Mr. 
Wessels, of the company, who has just returned from a trip 
to the South, going as far as Florida, says he visited a 
number of the mills and found the sentiment there regarding 
prices very firm; in fact, the manufacturers, he said, were 
disposed to mark prices higher, being encouraged by the 
inquiry and the circumstance that stocks in the hands of 
the producers are decidedly small. 

Richard N. Jackson, secretary-treasurer of the E. E. Jack- 
son Lumber Co., is back from Riderwood, Ala., the site of 
the company’s new sawmill, and reports that construction 
has advanced sufficiently to make it fairly certain that active 
operations can be started about the middle of December, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Noy. 20.—Removal of the main offices of the C. H. Foote 
Lumber Co, from The Flats to the Columbia Building, in 
the downtown section, was made this week. The new loca- 
tion will give this firm better facilities to extend its whole- 
sale business, which it proposes to develop to a larger degree. 
The retail end will be continued and extended as well. Yard 
offices at Carter and Scranton roads ‘will be maintained as 
heretofore. The present offices in the Columbia Building will 
be retained until permanent location in a prominent building 
is obtained. . 

Arch C. Klumph, president of the Cuyahoga Lumber Co., 
has retired as president of the Cleveland Builders’ Exchange. 
In his address at the annual banquet of the Exchange this 
week Mr. Klumph brought out some startling statistids re- 
lating to building activities in Cleveland. He showed that 
1916 will produce building permits aggregating expenditures 
of $33,000,000, as compared with $13,000,000 in 1906 and 
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$4,000,000 in 1896. BH. M. Carleton, vice presiden* ang gen- 

eral manager of the Mills-Carleton Co., was elected member 

of the board of directors of the exchange, which »ill meg 
later to select officers for the coming year. 

Announcement by contractors that they propo. to con- 
tinue their building operations right thru the win: r Points 
to an exceptional demand for all kinds of lumb.: in this 
district for the rest of the year. New orders coming jp 
show that the yards will be kept busier, for this time og 
year, than ever before, and that the usual letup ‘cen with 
the first snow will not arrive until the first of ihe year, 


All prices are firm, following the strengthening of the pogi. 
tion of yellow pine, the basic material in housing constrye. 
tion, of which there is an exceptional amount going on right 
now. : 


‘ COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Noy. 21.—Strength is the chief characteristic of the lum. 
ber trade in the Columbus territory. Buying is being done 
on a rather extensive scale, altho the increasing car short. 
age is greatly delaying shipments. The tone of the market is 
good and prospects are bright in every particular, 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., reports 
a good demand for all varieties and grades of hardwoods, 
with the tone of the market generally satisfactory. Ship. 
ments are slow because of lack of cars. Factories are good 
customers at this time. 

The cold weather apparently has shut off some new build. 
ing work, altho many projects are proceeding rapidly. Build. 
ing permits show a marked increase over the corresponding 
period of the previous year. Beginning with the spring 
there are several large building projects on the board, prin. 
cipally a $500,000 interurban terminus and exhibition hall 
combined. Many apartment houses and several family hotel 
buildings are planned. 

Col. John J. Vance, sr., president of the Ohio Valley Im. 
provement Association, which has for its objective the im. 
provement of the Ohio River to make it navigable the year 
around, announces the date for the annual meeting of the 
association, which will be held at Huntington, W. Va., as 
Nov. 23 and 24. Much interest is manifest in this meet. 
ing, which will ask Congress for additional appropriations 
to continue the improvement work. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Noy. 21.—W. H. McDonald, chief inspector for the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, is 
continuing his visits among retailers for the purpose of 
arousing interest in the demand for standardized or grade- 
marked wood. ‘The inspection work is being put on the 
most systematic basis possible and recently the plan has 
been adopted of sending out postal card notices to retailers 
of the impending visit on the specified date of one of the 
inspectors, 

Lumber camp operations are now commanding most at- 
tention from lumbermen in northern Wisconsin and the Mich- 
igan peninsula as work is already well under way in most 
cases, if not in actually cutting of timber, in the preliminary, 
work of preparing camp sites, assembling men, horses and 
equipment and building of roads. : 

Herbert and Jay Dixon will put in 700,000 feet of logs 
near Hiles, Wis., this winter. Camps are now being built. 
Peter Korntved, of Unity, has taken a contract to cut about 
1,000,000 feet of logs for the John Week Lumber Co., of 
Stevens Point, Wis., this winter. He will also peel bark 
in the spring as the Week company has begun the shipment 
of about 1,000 cords of ‘tan bark in the vicinity of Mosinee. 
The Week company has purchased a tract of white pine 
timber about five miles west of Iola, in the township of Hel- 
vetia, Waupaca County, and the stumpage is estimated at 
1,500,000 feet. The company expects to remove the timber 
this winter. 

Antigo is the scene of early fall logging activity where 
the early snowfall, thru providing the best of sleighing, has 
stimulated the movement of logs, part of which are coming 
in to the Kingsbury & Henshaw mill from the Chandler 
tract, recently purchased. The 1916 cut of the Faust Lum- 
ber Co., at Antigo, which has just been finished was the 
largest jn the history of the mill, having totaled over 11,- 
000,000 feet. About 20 percent of the cut was hemlock, a 
small part was pine and the balance was hardwood. 


The mill of the Dollar Bay Lumber Co., at Dollar Bay, . 


Mich., will operate until Christmas and possibly until the 
first of the year in order that the entire output of last win- 
ter may be manufactured. The season’s cut will be about 
6,000,000 feet of mixed timber. At Baraga, Mich., the mill 
operated by the Dollar Bay Co. ceased operations this week 
with an output of over 8,000,000 feet, most of which was 
shipped by boat during the summer. 

The Wisconsin Timber & Land Co., of Mattoon, Wis., has 
laid in a new supply of logs for veneer purposes and is now 
operating its veneer plant four nights of the week as it finds 
it impossible to keep up with orders with the day shift only. 

The Wisconsin Sales Co. has opened an office in the Hay 
Building, this city, with J. T. McGowan, manager. The 
company deals in white pine, hemlock, fir, yellow pine and 
cypress lumber, lath, shingles, posts etc. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Nov. 20.—Every week the situation is growing better oF 
worse, just as you wish to look at it,’ said a Marinette 
lumberman today when questioned as to the condition of the 
lumber market. “Everything is in good demand and prices 
are stiffening, but we can handle only about’50 or 60 per- 
cent of our business because of the continued car short: 
age.” 

Business with Twin City lumber companies continues to 
flourish, but because of the shortage on cars the jumber 
businéss is seriously menaced. Demand for pine, hemlock 
and other kinds of lumber of all grades has grown to an 
enormous extent. One lumberman today said that his com- 
pany was receiving inquiries from people it has never hear¢ 
from before, showing that buyers are turning to entirely 
new sources in the hope of having their orders filled. 

Most local concerns are not taking all the business they 
could handle, but are holding back in order to be «ble to 
care for the demands of their regular customers ‘1 the 


future. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Nov. 21.—An improvement is noticeable in the tamber 
market of this territory and lumbermen are confid<at in 
firmer prices ruling in the future. Altho the mark’ has 
been satisfactory for some months past it is said t) it 4 
advance in certain lines is looked forward to within 2 shor 
time.. Hemlock is especially mentioned in this connection. 
Business is generally reported as brisk and orders are plet- 
tiful for all users of both hardwood and softwoods. t 

New activities are announced in the car building Lies 
at the West Milwaukee shops of the Chicago, Milwa. ce 
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P tailway Co. The shops are operating at full 
oy Snish a recent order for 1,066 new box cars 
gr of the year. About half this number has been 
* at When this job is completed work will start on 
pagnart y for 1,250 new coal and ore cars, to cost $1,750,000. 
ee are built of wood and steel. 


Altho “ony lumber manufacturers begin to buy less freely 
‘ son with the approach of the first of the new 


age ~p js so much business to be taken care of that they 
oo puvine extensively, considering the season. The car 
shortaz® hes also had its effects, as deliveries can not be 


depended upon and the manufacturers can not take chances 
of buying too close and probably find themselves without 
stocks, snow and colder weather have been favorable to 
begin iorxing operations in the northern woods and the 
work is going ahead for one of the biggest cuts of any 
previous season. Operations are only limited by the labor 
situation, which continues to feel the shortage. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Nov. 18.—Crop reports and the banking statistics still 
indicate a good market potentially. There is no doubt that 
a relief from the car shortage would be followed by a big 
spurt in lumber business in California. The phenomenal 
rise in copper during the week has made small fortunes 
for a number of speculators and copper mine owners here. 
As Arizona people do much business thru San Francisco, the 


_great boom in copper mining in that State benefits Cali- 


fornia also. 

San Franciseo’s bank clearings last week amounted to 
$95,109,000, a gain of $31,706,000 over last year. 

The box shook manufacturers are encouraged by the fact 

that the recent frosts did little damage to the California 
oranges. As refrigerator cars have been used lately for 
hauling box shook from the mills, the resumption of orange 
shipments on a large scale will still further curtail the 
supply of cars for the mills in view of the car shortage. 
However, it is hoped that some of the empty refrigerator 
cars will be routed on their return trips from the East, so 
‘as to go to the mills in the northern part of the State and 
then proceed South loaded with shooks. The California bean 
crop is estimated to be the largest on record and immense 
shipments will be made to the East and Europe at high 
rices. 
. The domestic fir cargo situation is still somewhat quiet 
here, altho dealers are optimistic regarding the future on 
account of some big railroad orders being placed in the 
Northwest and the strengthening of general business con- 
ditions on the Coast. The car shortage has prevented ac- 
cumulations of stock in the eastern market and some north- 
ern mills have closed down, preventing too great accumula- 
tions of lumber on the Coast. Fir quotations, delivered at 
San Francisco, remain at $14.50 base, and at southern 
California, $15.50. 

Stocks are light in the local yards and business is com- 
paratively quiet, but the San Francisco retailers have 
braced up and are now trying to better their condition. An 
organization has been formed which is to be known as the 
San Francisco Retail Lumber Yards, with M. A. Harris as 
president and Leroy Smith as organizing secretary. The 
thirty yards that have joined hands for the betterment of 
the retail trade will endeavor to bring about a better under- 
standing between lumber manufacturer and retailer and. to 
correct some of the trade abuses, such as selling lumber 
thru “scalpers.” 

The Douglas Fir Club held a meeting last Tuesday to 
discuss the wholesale lumber situation. The consensus was 
that the outlook was for better prices. The resignation of 
President A. A. Baxter was accepted, as he insisted that 
on account of his new duties as general manager of the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. he would be unable 
to-devote sufficient time to the older organization. A com- 
mittee will consider the selection of a new president. 

General Manager A. A. Baxter, of the Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co., reports that the total amount of 
export business booked since the opening day, Nov. 1, is 
27,350,000 feet of Douglas fir. In addition to the orders 
for 12,000,000 feet turned over to the company by the regu- 
lar export houses at the start, several new cargoes were 
taken during the first week of operation. During the week 
ended Nov. 17 6,350,000 feet of new business was added. 
It is understood that three additional cargoes are now being 
negotiated for. ‘The Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., of Linn- 
ton, Ore., signed up with the new organization during the 
last week and some Columbia River concerns are expected 
soon to do the same. ; 

The redwood lumber situation continues to improve. Some 
of the railroads are ordering redwood and the State of 
Arizona is in the market for some redwood for irriga- 
tion work. The demand for dry stuff is growing rapidly 
and many are “sticking” their clears in expectation of a 
big demand next spring. Advances in commons and prob- 
ably in dry clears are not unlikely if the demand keeps up. 


The mills are drying the common, in some cases making it 
rather difficult for dealers to fill orders. Stocks are not 
very large and the market is firm, on all grades. 


The offshore freight market continues quiet, with very few 
lumber charters reported. There is no material increase in 


the susply of deep sea tonnage available for 1916 ship- 
enats “f lumber and offshore lumber freight rates continue 
to be very high, Coasting lumber freights are very firm, 
with ontinued scarcity of steam schooners. Coastwise 
freigli: quotations are $6 from Puget Sound or Columbia 
River © San Francisco and $7 to southern California ports. 
Ww "| MeDade, superintendent of the Fairhaven ship- 
yards | Humboldt Bay, states that weather conditions 
have '-n favorable for thé rapid construction of the two 
Steani — iooners now on the ways for the Hammond Lumber 
~ : ‘ays that the steamer Flavel and a third one of the 
pars, of one type, to be built for this company are 
a ng rapidly. The Flavel, which will be launched in 
oe as been sealed and its deck beams are now being 
cc © keel of the third vessel of the new fleet has been 
oa it will be in frame before long. The timbers are 
ap cared for a fourth, the keel of which will be laid 
i ; the Flavel leaves the ways. The steam schooner 
on the first vessel of the fleet, is, now in successful 
a in the coastwise trade, carrying lumber from the 
eel " ' Lumber Co.’s mills to California ports. This ves- 
gee »46 tons gross and 548 net. 
8 ;. ant of the Pacific Box Factory, which burned Nov. 
otng & rebuilt on its old site in this city as a modern 
om ‘y with an increased capacity of 75 percent. The 
i = Poth stock of 3,000,000 feet of spruce lumber 
go veed Lumber Co.’s big white and sugar pine mills, 
ob y 2 al., are still running despite the car shortage 
ge 7 type: ~ of the season. It is unusual for the snow 
Lun). ~. $0 Jong in the mountain districts. ‘The Albion 


ates Co, is running its redwood mill at Albion full time, 
: “ly output of about 115,000 feet of lumber, for 


which there is a good demand. There is no intention of 
curtailing the winter output. Theodore Lerch, the San 
Francisco sales manager, is booking many good orders and 
he is optimistic regarding the future ef redwood lumber in 
the California market and elsewhere. Deliveries are being 
made by water with quick dispatch, 

According to advices from Chico, it is expected that an 
early start for the season of 1917 will be made by the 
Diamond Match Co.’s big sawmill at Stirling City, weather 
permitting. It is probable that the cut will be greater than 
during the 1916 season, which closed in October with a 
total cut of 13,000,000 feet. 

According to reports from Placerville, the California Door 
Co. will continue its operations at Calder and Diamond 
Springs as long as possible this season. The operations of 
the R. E. Danaher Pine Co. have been concluded at the 
Pinogrande mills, after a season of a little over six months, 
Work will be continued at Camino for some time yet. Opera- 
tions at the Pinogrande mills, in all probability, will be re- 
newed as early as possible next spring. 

E. U. Wheelock, assistant manager of the Charles Nelson 
Co., this city, has returned from Los Angeles, where he 
spent two weeks in looking over the southern California 
yard situation. He found stocks about normal for present 
building conditions, but not as large as in former years. 

Edwin E. Myers, secretary-treasurer of the California Red- 
wood Association, who was taken suddenly ill during the 
week, has been operated upon for appendicitis. He is doing 
well, .but will be confined to the hospital for ten days. 

F. C. White, the Union Lumber Co.’s superintendent at 
Fort Bragg, recently returned to the plant after having 
accompanied President C. R. Johnson to Grays Harbor and 
into the Polson Bros. Logging Co.’s woods, to observe the 
fir loggers doing practical work according to modern meth- 
ods. This was one of the side trips in connection with the 
Pacific Logging Congress held in Portland. 

F. C. Knapp, the well known Portland lumberman, who is 
interested in the Peninsula Shipbuilding Co. as well as in 
the Peninsula Lumber Co., has been spending a few days 
here. 

Among the lumbermen who are San Francisco visitors are 
the following: G. A. Hume, of Sanger; Ira B. Bennett, of 
Fresno; D. H. Steinmetz, of Sonora; A. W. Adler, of So- 
noma, and W. E. Landram, of Merced. 


WESTWOOD, CAL. 


Nov. 18—The market in this territory continues very 
strong and several price advances have been put into effect 
without reducing the number of inquiries or orders. Num- 
ber 3 clear, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 shop have all advanced $1, 
common boards and lap siding 50 cents, and molding is one 
point higher, 

Snow and cold weather has closed down most of the moun- 
tain mills. The labor shortage continues to be acute in this 
territory and mills still operating are making special efforts 
to import men from valley points, where practically all 
mills have closed down for the winter. The car shortage 
also still retards shipments, altho last week brought a some- 
what improved service. A great many of the shipments of 
common lumber must be shipped on flat cars. 

The Red River Lumber Co. is operating its complete plant 
day and night, despite cold weather and twelve inches of 
snow, employing about 1,600 men. The company intends to 
run its plant thruout the winter, already having accumulated 
and stored in its pond enough logs to last the whole season. 
The new molding department is now completed, with a 
capacity of one car of finished material a day. The equip- 
ment of this department consists of the latest model high 
speed machines whieh produce molding at a very rapid rate 
and of a very superior grade. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Nov. 18.—Business continues slowly to improve. Retail 
prices are a little disturbed in Los Angeles, but they no 
doubt will be straightened out shortly. 

There has been quite a flurry in cedar shingles during the 
last few weeks, They have suddenly become very scarce and 
prices as a consequence have advanced about 40 cents a thou- 
sand. Redwood shingles, which are strong competitors of 
the cedar products in this territory, have not advanced in 
price and therefore are in greater demand than they were 
some time ago, 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Nov. .18.—The era of shipbuilding in the Northwest con- 
tinues its way without cessation. There is more business 
than the yards can take care of, and hardly a week passes 
without at least one new corporation being formed to con- 
struct either wooden or steel vessels. According to the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association fifty-three wooden ves- 
sels are now in course of construction in Oregon, Washing- 
ton and British Columbia, using approximately 106,000,000 
feet of lumber, and with a carrying capacity of 79,500,000 
feet. In addition there are unconfirmed reports of contracts 
on eleven additional vessels. 

Ralph Stevens, Seattle representative of the A. C. Dutton 
Lumber Corporation, of Springfield, Mass., accompanied A. 
C. Dutton, president of the firm, on a recent trip to Marsh- 
field, Ore., where lumber and timber prospects were in- 
vestigated. . 

Under the direction of Dr. H. K. Benson, professor of 
industrial chemistry at the University of Washington, ex- 
haustive tests are being made of Pacific coast woods with 
a view to their use in the manufacture of wood pulp for 
artificial silk. Results show that the cottonwood and sprice 
growing here are very satisfactory for that purpose and steps 
are being taken to interest eastern manufacturers. 

William J. Wagstaff, president of the Wagstaff Lumber 
Co., of Oshkosh, Wis., is combining a vacation with a tour 
of the lumber centers of the Pacific coast. He spent a few 
days in Seattle and vicinity this week. 

Lester W. David, of Seattle, president of the Lester W. 
David Lumber Co., and a number of other Northwest cap- 
italists, have formed the Monarch Mills Co., to take over 
the old Monarch mills in Portland. The plant consists of 
two sawmills, an electric plant and planing mill situated 
on North Portland harbor. 

William E. Weeks, of Washington, D. C., who is a special 
inspector for the Ihterstate Commerce Commission inves- 
tigating the car shortage situation, spent this week in 
Everett and other mill towns north of Seattle. 

The export situation has been somewhat brighter this 
week, due mainly to the increased number of vessels arriving 
to load lumber for foreign points. Seattle harbor alone 
had seven ships taking cargo one day this week and other 
ports on the. Sound and Grays Harbor report more sailing 
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Lumber 
Cedar Poles and Piling 


TRY DOVER QUALITY 
Dover Lumber Co., 


Eastern REPRESENTATIVES: 
IDAHO WHITE PINE MFRS.’ AGENCY DPJover, Ida. 


208 So. LaSatte St., Cnicaao, It. 
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Pattern and Special Stocks 
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Manufacturers of 


IdahoWhitePine 
White Spruce 
Larch 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 


The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Missoula, Mont. 
N. P. & Milwaukee shipments 


























Back to 
Childhood 
Days 
“These White Pine 
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ood days because 
they so closely re- 
semble the Minne- 
sota White Pinewe 
used at that time.” 
You hear just such 
remarks from cus- 

















tomers when you show them our 


od fone’ White Pine Doors 


because the grain, color and texture of the wood is the same. 
Recommend them for White Enamel finish. 


We also manufacture W. P. K.D. Window 
and Door Frames and new bright Moulding. 


Western Pine Mfg. Co. 


_ Successors to Washington Mill Co. 


Fil betes Eon’ Manccpeke Wan. Spokane, Wash. 











“GOOD POSTS QUICK” 
The Lindsley Bros. Co. 





Spokane, Washington. 








Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S. A. 


The Meeting Piace for the 
Business Interests of the 
Inland Empire. 


Rates, $1.50 up. 


"THE fame of this house as “One of America’s Ex- 
ceptional Hotels” is based upon far more than 
its architectural and artistic excellences—as unusual 
as they are. 

Moderate rates, service—by no means dependent 
upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 











If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 


L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 
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r 
California White Pine 


California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Gees Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Redwood 


Factory lumber has no equal. 
It runs wide, practically clear 
and works up with little or no 
waste. Buy it right by buy- 
ing of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw KansasCity Worcester Milwaukee 
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/ WHOLESALE LUMBER \ 


Steamship Agents 


Coastwise and Export Shipments of Pacific Coast 
Lumber Products. 


Main Office, Fife Building 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


¢ ort Orford 
CEDAR 


has long been a favorite wood 
with manufacturers. Because of its 
adaptability to natural finish, stain finish 
or enamel work, Port Orford Cedar is being 
used for a great variety of purposes. 

Retail lumber dealers also find Port Orford Cedar 


to be a great business stimulator. 

















Write for Prices Today. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg. OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 
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FORESTRY 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
By Herman H.’Chapman, assistant professor of 
forestry, Yale Forest School. 
ANY of the works on forestry are for advanced 
students or professional foresters, and somewhat 
over the heads of the juniors in the lumber industry, or 
even the experienced lumberman who has not special- 
ized in forestry technique. Here is a book that gets at 
the meat of the subject in an understandable and in- 
teresting way. Cloth, prepaid, $1.25. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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vessels than usual. In fact, cargo shipments this week are 
10 percent greater than the orders received. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. has issued 
an inquiry sheet thru J. F. Rothchild, its Pacific coast lum- 
ber agent, for prices on between 2,000,000 and 2,500,000 
feet of lumber to fill in its stock. There is no special item, 
the specifications covering all classes of material for car and 
bridge building. In Mr. Rothchild’s opinion the car situation 
has eased up slightly during the last few days and he looks 
for an early return to normal conditions. His line expects 
to have all orders for rolling stock completed within the 
next thirty days. 

Under the leadership of Dean Hugo Winkerwerder, pro- 
fessor of the college of forestry at the University of Wash- 
ington, a committee has been preparing definite outlines of 
a plan for purchasing logged-off lands for the purpose of re- 
forestation. A logged-off land conference, at which this 
matter will be taken up, has been called for Friday, Dec. 
8, at the forestry building of the University of Washington. 
The conference will be followed by a mass meeting to arouse 
public interest in measures for developing the agricultural 
interests of the State. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Noy. 18.—Robert Mills, business agent for the shingle- 
weavers’ union in Hverett, has gone to Seattle to confer 
with the central council in that city. It is expected that 
the Federal authorities will be asked to make a full and 
complete investigation of conditions in Everett that led up 
to the I. W. W. attack on the afternoon of Nov. 5. At the 
meeting to be held in Seattle an outline will be made of 
the various stages which labor and employers have passed 
thru since the beginning of the strike called by the shingle 
mill workers. Local unionists believe federal authorities 
will be asked to handle both the workmen and the I. W. W. 
questions. Shingleweavers have reported to the council that 
none have returned to work at the Everett mills and that 
none would until a concession to their scale wage had been 
made by the mill owners. 

The car shortage is as serious a problem as ever. The 
various mills are still operating but are accumulating im- 
mense stocks. The Oriental dock is now being used for 
storage by a few of the shingle mills and several million 
shingles are now being piled in the sheds on the wharf, 
where they will be kept until facilities for shipping become 


~ easier. 


The Standard Logging Co., of which Joseph Irving is man- 
ager, is completing the construction of a large camp in the 
vicinity of Oso, Wash., situated ‘on the north fork of the 
Stilliguamish river. This camp is to be one of the largest 
and best equipped in the State. It is expected that logging 
operations will begin in a short time. 

Practically all of the mills situated above Robe are closed 
down by reason of a rock slide in Tunnel 3 on the Monte 
Cristo Railroad. The mills affected are the Spittell Manu- 
facturing Co., at Robe; the Turla Shingle Co., at Turlo, 
and the Mackie Manufacturing Co., at Gold Basin. These 
mills operated for a week after the slide occurred, but had 
to close down thru lack of storage facilities for their out- 
put. It is expected that the road will be re-opened to 
traffic about Dec. 1. 

The steamer F. S. Loop is loading a cargo of poles at the 
National Pole Co., to be transferred to California ports. 
The barge Big Bonanza will be towed to Mukilteo to com- 
plete a lumber cargo now being loaded at the Clark-Nicker- 


son mill. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


Noy. 18.—Launching a new plan for community industrial 
development, announcement was made during the week by a 
joint committee from the Tacoma Commercial Club and the 
Rotary Club of the organization of the Industrial Develop- 
ment Co., capitalized at $100,000. The new company will 
have for its object the bringing of new manufacturing plants 
to Tacoma and the aiding of infant industries. Outlinel 
along new plans, the company has the official indorsement of 
the local banks. Subscribers to stock in the new company 
are not called upon to put up cash, but instead give their 
notes, without interest, for the amount subscribed. The 
banks have agreed to discount these notes, the stockholders 
being men well known financially. The officers of the new 
Industrial organizations are George Scofield, president; Her- 
bert S. Griggs, secretary; E. D. Murphy, vice president; A. 
V. Love, treasurer, all prominent Tacomans, 

J. G. Newbegin, president of the Newbegin Lumber Co., 
has just returned from a five weeks’ business trip thru the 
East. He said he found that eastern yards had practically 
stopped buying on the theory that recent advances are due 
solely to the car shortage. Mr. Newbegin visited Duluth, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis and 
other middle West cities. ‘General. business conditions are 
booming, he said. 


LA GRANDE, ORE. 


Nov. 18.—While the West continues to suffer from the 
car shortage, mills in eastern Oregon do not seem to be as 
greatly handicapped as those in the western part of the 
State, and lumber is shipped with reasonable regularity. 
The greatest crimp in cars is on shipments originating far- 
ther east. As winter approaches and deep snow begins to 
cripple the portable and smaller mills, only the larger 
plants may be expected to keep running and thus the sup- 
ply will be cut down somewhat for the next few months. On 
the whole the lumbering industry in eastern Oregon is no 
worse and generally better than during the late summer and 
early fall. 

Duval Jackson and J. R. Brinkley, of Kansas City, have 
been in Enterprise, Wallowa County, inspecting their timber 
holdings and milling interests there. Mr. Brinkley remained 
for a week. 

Tne Hilgard Lumber Co.’s sawmill at Whitney, Baker 
County, which burned down early this week with a loss of 
$15,000, will not likely be rebuilt until next spring. How- 
ever, when it is rebuilt it will be of greater capacity than 
the one just destroyed. A hot box in one of the shafts is 
thought to have been the cause of the fire. The mill was 


not insured. 
OMAHA, NEB. 


Nov. 21.—The lumber business in Nebraska was good dur- 
ing the first three weeks of this month, and there is every 
indication that it will continue so. The weather has been 
favorable, when the time of year is considered. The retailers 
are selling more stock than they are getting in, partly due 
to the car famine. Every dealer in this immediate locality is 
low in stocks, They find it hard to place orders for future 
delivery. 


NOVEMBE:, 25, 1916, 
en 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Nov. 21.—Conditions incidental to the car gs): rtage g 
already becoming acute as far as the local situation jg Rin 
cerned. Stocks are becoming greatly broken and yards mf 
beginning to search competing yards in the a ‘empts tp 
secure sufficient lumber of given items to fill orders 
hand. Especially there is a scarcity of small tiinbers Re: 
some of the yards have been cutting larger dimension dow 
into smaller to meet this demand. General trade continnes 
good despite the lateness of the season, altho retailers = 
they are not getting the prices they should, considering 
the prices of all other commodities. 


Secretary O. A. Pier, with a committee of the 
men’s Exchange, appeared Nov. 20 before the ie 
committee of the board of aldermen to present the 


Lumber. 
gislative 


’ lumb: - 
men’s views as to a certain proposed ordinance making 
changes in the building code and fire limits. The loca] 


members sent for an expert adviser in the person of QE 
Paul, of Chicago, consulting engineer of the National Lum. 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, of Chicago, and lecturer on 
architecture at the Armour Institute. As an expert op 
municipal codes, Mr. Paul occupied the attention of the 
legislative committee the entire evening, and it is believed 
the committee was greatly impressed by his address, Other 
hearings are to follow. 

St. Louis is building a municipal modern wharf and for 
years has been agitating the matter of revival of river 
transportation. The lumbermen are inclined to regard tiis 
revival of river traffic pessimistically. It is certain that jp 
the present crisis, when the mills are fighting and begging 
for cars, the river has not been turned to for even partiai 
relief. While but few boats and barges now act as car. 
riers, were there many of them the lumbermen do not think 
it would make any great difference to the lumber trade, 
River rates now are 80 percent of the tariff demanded 
by the railroads. With excess expense in the way of load- 
ing and unloading the present rate is, in most instances, 
prohibitive to the lumbermen. Most of the southern mills 
are located a considerable distance from the river, and they 
can not see how it will ever be made profitable even when 
shipping to river points to load lumber on cars and then 
load barges from the cars. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Nov. 21.—A return of fair and mild weather the latter 
part of last week brought a restoration of activity in the 
lumber market, and with prospects for an extended period 
of pleasant weather ahead there is every reason to look fora 
continued brisk trade. While no one attempts a general 
replenishment, there is much scurrying for stock needed 
for the current call, especially at the rural retail yards, 
Thruout this territory building work is being rushed as 
much as possible and many jobs are being held up because 
dealers are unable to get their lumber shipped. 

Salesmen find that many of the retailers are trading 
stocks in an effort to pull thru the season without dis 
appointing customers, indicating that stocks are at bed- 
rock and that they are becoming more broken from day to 
day. While demand is not abnormally large for the time of 
year it is better than it has been for several seasons, and 
with cars so scarce the result inevitably is an advancing 
market. Virtually every item offered on this market is 
stiffer than it was a week ago and many items are $1 or 
more higher. There is no uniformity in prices, as mills 
sometimes quote so high as to keep away business they do 
not want, while other mills are not materially advancing 
their prices but are refusing orders they can not handle 
promptly. 

Two lumbermen of this section were elected to State 
legislatures at the recent election. R. W. Coleman, who 1s 
largely interested in a wholesale concern in this city, was 
chosen a member of the Kansas State senate from Johnson 
County, just across the line from Missouri, and E. E. 
Woods, of Claremore, Okla., a widely known retailer, was 
elected a member of the Oklahoma legislature after a hot 
campaign. 

W. M. Beebe, manager of the southern yellow pine de- 
partment of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., is in San Antonio, 
Tex., this week in connection with the proposed big lumber 
orders for material to be used by the United States army 
on the border. 

A most satisfactory increase in the use of creosoted yel- 
low pine on the farms in the Southwest is reported by H. N. 
Ashby, manager of the timber and tie department of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. Mr. Ashby recently put creosoted 
fence posts on sale and he has found that they gained popu- 
larity with the farmers very rapidly. Their use is increas- 
ing much faster than was expected. Creosoted lumber also 
is in strong demand for use as sills and for all purposes in 
which wood is put underground. There also has been a big 
increase in the use of creosoted paving blocks for floors for 
stables and stock sheds, says Mr. Ashby. The blocks make 
a less slippery floor and one upon which stock do not bruise 
themselves. It has also proved itself to have excellent weat- 
ing qualities in that use. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Nov. 21.—A flourishing market for yellow pine in soutl- 
eastern Texas is predicted for the next few months by 
nearly all lumbermen in this section. There are several 
reasons for this, among them being the big demand for ma- 
terial, the enormous Government business and the car short- 
age. The only bright spot in the local situation at present 
is the business afforded by Government orders for material 
for army camps along the border, which is now estimated 
at between 25,000,000 and 30,000,000 feet. Not all the 
manufacturers are bidding on this stuff, owing to the fact 
that delivery must be guaranteed, usually within thirty 
days, and the present car situation makes the business 
somewhat precarious. However, dealers are commenting on 
the fact that whenever they have Government stuff to ship 
the railroads seem to be quite able and willing to furnish 
the cars, while on commercial business they pay no atteD- 
tion to the many pleas of the shippers. Last week the Gov: 
ernment distributed orders for 1,500,000 feet among the 
retail lumbermen of San Antonio and on Friday bids were 
received for 1,000,000 feet at El Paso. 

Stocks at the retail yards are badly depleted. Most mills 
are still curtailing and nearly all have orders whici will 
keep them busy until Jan. 31. The car material market 
is high and several large contracts are being placed, the 
orders calling for delivery as far ahead as next February: 
With all the bad features the lumbermen are not feeling 
entirely depressed, as they are getting a price of $17 mil 
average without much trouble. ; 

The shingle market is strong and owing to the embargo 
on western cars coming into this territory and the short 
age of cypress in Louisiana there is practically no ma teria! 
in the hands of the retail dealers. fs 
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BEAUMONT, TEX. 





Nov. 20.—Mills in the Beaumont district are continually 
refusing to book orders because of the uncertainty of the 
car supply. Demand, however, is said to be good and is 
crowing stronger, with prices steadily strengthening. No re- 
lief in the car situation is hoped for before late in January 
or early in February. Until then most of the plants will 
continue to hold down their production. It is said no mills 
in this section have a large surplus stock on hand. 

ORANGE, TEX. 

Noy. 20.—Little change is reported in the lumber situa- 
tion this week. The market continues firm, with an upward 
tendency. No relief in the car situation is apparent. The 
export movement from this port during the last six weeks 


has been light, difficulty having been found in obtaining 
bottoms to carry such bookings as have been made. 

A number of Orange Hoo-Hoo visited Beaumont on Sat- 
urday, Noy. 18, attending a most successful concatenation 
that was given there, on the closing day of the South Texas 
fair, Visiting members of the order were accorded a royal 
reception by the Beaumont coterie. ‘ 

The steamship William H, Murphy arrived in port Nov. 19 
from Pensacola, Fla., and began loading lumber today at 
the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co.’s terminals for the Wind- 
ward Islands. It will carry about 800,000 feet and is ex- 
pected to sail during this week. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Noy. 20.—The annual meeting of stockholders of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co. and New Orleans Great Northera 
Railroad Co., held at Bogalusa last Saturday, resulted in 
the reélection of the officers and directors and the continu- 
ance of W. H. Sullivan as vice president and general man- 
ager of the Great Southern Lumber Co. That company’s 
annual report showed the year to have been one of the most 
successful in its history. During their stay at Bogalusa 
the officials made a trip to the logging camps near Columbia. 

k. A. Long, of Kansas City, accompanied by F. J. Ban- 
nister, yice president, and J. D. Tennant, superintendent of 
mills, spent last week in Louisiana on a tour of the mills 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. They visited the plant of the 
Hudson River Lumber Co. at Deridder last Wednesday. 

The Ingram-Day Lumber Co. is erecting a fourth small 
sawmill near Wortham, Miss., to cut up timber felled by 
recent storms. These little mills are distributed over the 
company’s holdings, to work up the felled timber which 
can not be conveniently transported to its plant at Lyman 
in time to prevent timber damage or loss by insects. 

Notable activity in the building line is reported from 
several cities and towns in this territory. New Orleans has 
registered some improvement, while at Bogalusa, where 
there has not been a vacant house in six months, a tempo- 
rary scarcity of carpenters is reported. In addition to the 
new paper mill and Y. W. C. A. building, Bogalusa is plan- 
ning or has under construction an armory building for its 
militia company, several buildings in the business section 
and a score or more of new residences. A company is in 
process of organization to construct 200 new houses for 
rental purposes. Monroe reports that more building is 
under way or planned there than ever before in the town’s 
history. Reports like these serve as reminders that the 
time approaches when the South’s development at an in- 
creasingly rapid pace will provide “home markets” for a 
much larger proportion of its lumber. 

A dispatch from Columbus, Miss., under date of last Satur- 
day, reported that a forest fire some distance north of the 
city had destroyed thousands of feet of valuable timber. 
The fire apparently reached the outskirts of the city, but was 
checked by a hill which had been cleared of its timber. The 
rain supply during several weeks has been notably deficient 
thruout Louisiana and Mississippi, and this probably ac- 
counts for the forest fire near Columbus. 

M. 8. Ravitse, proprietor of a sawmill at Tampico, Mex., 
was in New Orleans last week. When interviewed he de- 
clared that the popular anti-American feeling in Mexico 
was beginning to disappear. 

Assistant Secretary A. G. T. Moore will represent the 
Southern Pine Association at a meeting to be held this week 
in Gulfport to organize the Mississippi Gulf Coast interests 
for a codperative effort to advertise and develop that sec- 
tion. The promoters of the movement hope to raise a fund 
of $250,000, or $50,000 a year for five years, to be spent 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Noy. 20.—The volume of business continues good and sev- 
eral mills report having booked splendid orders, with prices 
that could not be obtained several weeks ago. The question 
of price is not the most important at present; the main 
question is when the stock can be shipped. Several mills 
report having received many inquiries for lumber in the last 
week, with the prices left up to the mills. The car situation 
seems to have improved little, if at all, and additional mills 
lave closed down entirely, while others have withdrawn 
from the market until relief is forthcoming. The general 
consensus is that no material relief will develop before the 
frst of the year. 

‘he Mexican market continues quiet, with only a few 
orcers reported. The export trade is increasing in volume 
daily, with inquiries for prime and 12x12-30 lineal average 
‘ing in more frequent request, at very satisfactory prices. 
\ sreat deal of smaller timber, such as 4x6 up to 4x12, is 

ing exported. 
ie railroads are busy placing orders for all kinds of 
‘terial and are furnishing a large number of cars for the 
mils to ship their orders in. Last week the mills booked 
©lers for over a million feet of stringers at their former 
price, for both short lengths and long lengths, and many of 
‘ie inills report being booked up to capacity on stringers, 
others report enough orders on hand to last for sev- 
“ral months; 28-foot continues to lead in volume. Caps are 
') Sood demand, 12x14-12 and 14x14-14 rough heart leading 
in) lume. Prices are a little better than last reported. 
‘tes sre in better request than for several weeks previous, 

2 rough and dressed heart leading in demand. Switch 

and bridge ties are both in good demand. In the last 
‘ orders for over a million feet have been placed in this 
on and it is hoped that the present demand will con- 
Ou rig timbers are moving in great volume, with prices 

‘h better than last reported, having advanced about $1 
' ‘2 in the last week, and the demand very good at the 
need prices. Construction timbers are not in such good 
“sand as last reported, but prices show a very satisfactory 
‘“vyence, Smaller timbers are increasing in volume and 
Pe es also show a very substantial improvement. Paving 
DEO Stock shows a decrease in demand, but prices are re- 
ported to be holding steady. Car material demand still 
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continues good, with prices on almost every grade and size 
showing a much better tone than last reported. Dimension 
demand could hardly be improved upon, considering the sev- 
eral mills that are out of the market and others that have 
closed entirely. 

Boards in both grades Nos. 1, 2 and 3 are in splendid 
demand with prices increasing daily; 1x12 still continues 
to lead in volume, with inquiries for 1x8 and 1x10 increas- 
ing. Fencing demand still holds its own and prices on all 
sizes are much better than last reported. Shiplap demand 
still continues to hold its former place as to volume, and 
prices are up about $1 since last week. Grooved roofing 
prices are up about $1, but the demand is only fair. Byrkit 
lath in all lengths are in fair demand only and prices are 
about the same as last reported. Casing and base are in 
much better demand than last week, both for 4 and 6-inch 
and 8 and 10-inch. Prices on both have advanced about $1 
since last week. Demand for jambs shows very little im- 
provement and prices are about the same. Molding moves 
in fair volume, with prices holding steady. Drop siding is 
in excellent demand and prices are up about $1 in the last 
week. B and better still continues to lead in volume. Bevel 
siding is about the same as last reported, both in demand 
and price. Partition in both 4 and 6-inch is in better demand 
than for several months previous. Ceiling continues to move 
in good volume, and prices are advancing steadily, espe- 
cially on B and better. 

Finish continues to improve in price, in all grades and 
sizes, and the demand is very good. Flooring demand in 
both 1x3 and 1x4 is excellent. The edge grains are in bet- 
ter demand than for several weeks previous, and prices also 
show improvement. Flat grain flooring in both 1x3 and 1x4 
moves in great volume, with 1x4 B and better leading. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Nov. 20.—Shipping operations are almost paralyzed at a 
number of points in the yellow pine territory by the severe 
car shortage, which continues unabated with no prospect 
for early improvement. Some of the sales managers con- 
sider the shortage the worst they have ever encountered, 
and the fact that railroads can give no promise of early 
relief makes the situation all the more discouraging. Witi 
only about one-fourth of their requirements being furnished, 
some of the big mills find it necessary to run on short time, 
and also to reject many orders. 

Due to the shortage of cars, unusually high prices are 
being paid for yellow pine, many buyers voluntarily agree- 
ing to pay premiums for the prompt shipment of their 
orders. 

There is a strong demand for almost everything, and un- 
usually high prices are offered, especially for flooring, drop 
siding, partition and ceiling, which sell at about $5 more 
than a month ago. Finish brings $3 to $4 more, and boards, 
fencing and dimension about $2 to $3 more. - 

Thru the Frost-Johnson lumber interests and associates 
Shreveport is to be given another skyscraper, to cost ap- 
proximately $300,000. The company, known as Merchants’ 
Building Co., has been organized with $300,000 capitalization 
especially to erect a 10-story bank and office building at the 
corner of Milam and Market streets, where a site has been 
purchased for $50,000. E. A. Frost, of the Frost-Johnson 
Lumber Co., is president of the company. 

The W. F. Johnson Lumber Co., of Campti, La., recently 
bought a large body of fine timber at Natchitoches, La., 
and has started the construction of a sawmill at that point. 
This new mill will be thoroly modern in all respects, and will 
have a large capacity of output. The company is building 
two kilns of the Moore Moist Air type, to have a combined 
daily capacity of 20,000 feet. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Nov. 20.—The demand for lumber is excellent and is get- 
ting better every day. There has been a considerable in- 
crease in prices during the last sixty days. B and better 
flooring has advanced about $2.50; No. 1, $2.50, and No. 2 
about $4. Drop siding has advanced from $1 to $2.50 a 
thousand feet, according to grade. Ceiling is up from $1 
to $2, and No. 2 shiplap about $2. Dimension has shown an 
advance of $2 to $3. Timbers are up about $2. Decking 
sells at about $2.50 over prices of sixty days ago. Sills 
have advanced faster than any other item and are now 
selling at from $6 to $8 over prices of two months ago. 

Even at the higher prices buyers encounter much trouble 
in placing their orders, as the mills are loaded up with 
orders, some of them past due, and will not accept addi- 
tional ones until the present congestion is relieved. 

A portable mill has begun cutting the standing timber 
on the site selected for the mill the Hines Lumber Co. pur- 
poses to erect at Gulfport. Construction of the large steel 
mill will be started as soon as the land is cleared. 

The Gulf & Ship Island Railroad survey of the branch 
line to be built from Kiln, Miss., to Ten Mile, on the main 
line of the railroad, will be completed within a few days 
and actual construction will begin. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


.Nov. 20.—The lumber market in Mississippi has been 
undergoing sensational developments during the last few 
days. The price lists of many of the mills have been 
cancelled on short notice and manufacturers and whole- 
salers have temporarily withdrawn their salesmen. This has 
been caused by the car shortage and the fact that all are 
contracted for the next sixty days, with little possibility 
of getting cars enough to fill orders on hand. 

The market, in the face of this, is advancing steadily. 
Yellow pine dimension advanced $2 last week and finished 
lumber has advanced $1.50. Several mills issued price lists 
this week only to cancel them the next day and to notify 
the trade that all orders would be subject to telegraphic 
prices. Fully 50 percent of the mills have refused to make 
any prices at all. The general belief among lumbermen in 
this section is that the advance will continue. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Nov. 20.—The crosstie business is growing to large pro- 
portions here, there being a large demand both for export 
and for shipments to interior points. The Kirby Lumber Co, 
recently established an office here for the express purpose 
of better handling its export and interior trade in crossties; 
but it has devoted most of its energies since coming to this 
territory to handling ties for the New York Central Railroad, 
with which company it has an unlimited contract. G. BE. 
Davison, of the Kirby company’s tie and piling department, 
has just closed a contract for the transfer to his company 
of 17,000 acres of timberlands in Florida. The timber will 
be manufactured into ties and work will begin at once, the 
product to be shipped to the New York Central Railroad 
Company. The company has also recently secured tracts 
in Alabama and Mississippi and is now extending its oper- 


ations into Florida. The New York Central has established 
an inspection office here for the inspection of the ties. 

G. M. Rosengrant recently loaded the Portuguese bark 
Porto Para here with staves for Portugal, but it went 
ashore in Mobile bay during the October storm and after 
discharging part of its cargo came back here for repairs. 
It cleared again last Sunday with 81,731 staves. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Nov. 20.—The last week has brought out very few changes 
of importance to the dealers and manufacturers of yellow 
pine in this district, but from outside territory comes news 
which lumbermen here consider of significance. Local lum- 
bermen say the demand for yellow pine has held up well 
considering the cold weather that has prevailed the last 
few days, and which, they agree, had a tendency to de- 
crease rather than increase the demand for their material. 
The cold weather is taken into consideration by the dealers 
because they believe that there will be an increase in demand, 
and that there will be no change in the price, once the 
weather gets a little warmer. There is much unfinished 
work to be done in the Montgomery district before winter, 
but builders have put this off pending the arrival of warm 
days. ‘ 

The Vredenburgh Sawmill Co., at Vredenburgh, Ala., is 
building three dry kilns of the Moore Moist Air type, each 
measuring 20x104 feet. The order was placed with the 
manufacturer, the L. Moore Dry Kiln Co., at. Jacksonville, 


Fla. 
BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


Nov. 22.—While cold weather has arrived there is no 
noticeable decline in the lumber business as yet, altho there 
is naturally less building activity with fewer permits being 
issued. Prices are still advancing with the prospects good. 

John Kantzler & Son and the Wolverine Lumber Co., of 
Bay City; report business good with the outlook similar. 
Prices are firm and advancing. 

The Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., of Saginaw, finds condi- 
tions very satisfactory, altho some concerns are endeavor- 
ing to cut prices in order to land contracts. The winter 
prospects appear good, at least as far as January. Buyers 
are purchasing freely, but the high prices are apt to retard 


building. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Nov. 21.—As the season advances it becomes increasingly 
evident that there will be a great shortage in the lumber 
supply next season in the face of an increased demand, both 
for export and domestic requirements. Many operators, in 
view of improved market conditions and rising prices, would 
increase their forces at work in the bush, but find it impos- 
sible to obtain men. Instead of showing the improvement 
that was expected the labor shortage is becoming more pro- 
nounced, affecting all departments of industry. In addition 
to the scarcity of men there is a general feeling of unrest 
and dissatisfaction among workingmen over the high cost 
of living and many classes of laborers are demanding a cor- 
responding increase in wages. Under these circumstances it 
is doubtful whether there will be any material increase in 
the cut of logs, as originally planned. 

Local trade is fairly active and some good building con- 
tracts have lately been given out which will bring trade 
to the dealers later on. The American demand has improved 
considerably since the presidential election, tho shipments 
to American points have been greatly retarded by the car 
shortage. 'The call for hardwoods has been very brisk and 
stocks in the principal items are badly depleted. The furni- 
ture trade has experienced a marked revival, using up large 
stocks of birch, ash, elm and basswood. Birch is in great 
demand in the United States for mahogany finish work and 
also for the manufacture of saddle trees and rifle stocks in 
filling war contracts. The larger sizes are particularly 
searce. 

Work in the bush is more active in the Fort Willlam dis- 
trict than in the Georgian Bay area. The Canadian North- 
ern Railway has given a contract to J. J. McKeown, of 
Port Wilbur, for 200,000 ties to replace worn-out ties be- 
tween that point and Winnipeg. feveral camps will be em- 
ployed all winter on this contract. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


Nov. 20.—The outlook for the prairie lumber trade is par- 
ticularly bright. The market is good and prices are from 
15 to 30 percent better than they were before the war. 
The car shortage handicaps the interior lumbermen, there 
still being much of last year’s crop to be moved. The de- 
mand for lumber is caused by the growing prosperity of the 
farmers and the great influx of American immigrants, The 
wonderful crop of last year has put large numbers of 
farmers in a position where they are discharging all their 
obligations. The immigration from the United States dur- 
ing the last year has been the largest in the history of the 
prairie Provinces, and these two factors naturally are ac- 
celerating the demand for lumber. 

The shingle manufacturers are still experiencing diffi- 
culty in securing a steady supply of shingle bolts, due to 
the labor shortage. In spite of the much greater log cut 
this year there is no evidence of an undue surplus of logs 
for this season, the mills having continued to take large 
quantities and are cutting steadily. 

The labor shortage in the camps has caused several large 
mills in the mountain district to shut down six weeks 
earlier than usual. 

The Canadian Robert Dollar Co., at Vancouver, B. C., 
has closed a deal for the purchase of forty acres on the 
north arm of Burrard Inlet, where a big sawmill will be 
erected and docks built at a cost of over $200,000. The 
mill will be electrically operated and will have a capacity 
of 150,000 to 175,000 feet a day. The entire output will 
be exported and no lumber will be cut for local consump- 
tion. The mill will be in operation, it is expected, in about 


four months. 
ST. JOHN, N. B. 


Nov. 20.—Six inches of snow fell last week, the St. John 
River was frozen over at Fredericton, and the whole prov- 
ince assumed a windy aspect, following swiftly upon the 
mildest autumn known for many years. Should the snow 
remain it will make a new winter record for recent years. 

The outlook for lumbermen continues bright. The mar- 
kets look promising for next year. Shipments continue to 
go to England and France on Government orders. Stocks 
wiil be well cleaned up by next spring and the New Bruns- 
wick operators will have at least as large a cut of logs as 
last year. 

In Nova Scotia they talk of a reduced cut, because of 
the increased cost of supplies and the scarcity of labor. It 
probably will be found, however, when spring comes, that 
about the usual quantity of logs will be ready for use. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 





George F. Kerns, of the George F. Kerns Lumber Co., 
spent most of the week in Michigan and Ohio territory on 
a selling trip. 


J. L. Fraser, of the E. A. Engler Lumber Co., McCormick 
Building, Chicago, most of the week was at Baudette, Minn., 
the mill point of the company. 


A. B. Trumbley, of the A. B. Trumbley Manufacturing Co., 
of St. Louis, Mo., was in Chicago Thursday and called on 
friends in the lumber and sash and door trade. 


Adolph Pfund, secretary of the Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, was in Chicago Monday in confer- 
ence with E. E. Tomlinson, traffic manager of the organi- 
zation. 


Division “B” of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago— 
the hardwood yards—held a meeting at the association rooms 
Monday and discussed thoroly the hardwood situation in this 
market from the yard standpoint. 


Charles C. Hubbard, manager of the hardwood department 
of George D. Griffith & Co., Lumber Exchange Building, is 
away on a week’s trip to mill points in the upper peninsula 
of Michigan and northern Wisconsin. 


Thomas F. Toomey, assistant to the president of the 
International Lumber Co., Lumber Exchange Building, left 
Wednesday for a two weeks’ trip to northern points, ex- 
pecting to spend most of the time at the mills of the com- 
pany at International Falls, Minn. 


J. C. Morris, of the Louisiana Pine Co., New Orleans, La., 
when in Chicago Wednesday enroute home from a trip to 
New York and other points, said that at the places visited 
he found the lumber demand good, but conditions unsatis- 
factory on account of the car situation. 


George S. McCorkle, of the John Schroeder Lumber Co.. 
Ashland, Wis., while in Chicago on Wednesday said that 
business was good with the concern; that there are no big 
stocks on hand in the North any longer, and the car shortage 
situation with northern producers is getting more severe. 


J. L. Retting, president, William J. Clark, vice president, 
both of Grand Rapids, Mich., and D. S. Watrous, secretary- 
treasurer and manager, of the Little Rock Manufacturing 
Co., Little Rock, Ark., were in Chicago during the latter 
part of last week on business. They called upon several in 
the local trade. 


Ralph Lowe, jr., assistant secretary of the S. A. Woods 
Machine Co., Boston, Mass., accompanied by Mrs. Lowe, 
spent a part of last week in Chicago. He was en route for a 
visit to the Pacific coast offices of the company, and ex- 
pects to remain in the West for several weeks. He will 
return by the southern route and will visit the southern 
offices of the company. 


Charles E. Cleveland, president of the Giddings & Lewis 
Manufacturing Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., while in Chicago 
Tuesday said that he had disposed of his interest in the 
company and on Jan. 1 will retire as president, when his 
successor will be chosen. Mr. Cleveland expects to spend 
several months on the Pacific coast, and after his return 
will engage in some other line of activity. 


Otis A. Felger, of Grand Rapids, Mich., president of the 
Felger Lumber & Timber Co. and the Felger-Robbins Co., 
Grand Rapids, and secretary and treasurer of the Memphis 
Band Mill Co., of Memphis, Tenn., while in Chicago on Tues- 
day said that while the market situation for all hardwoods 
was strong this was especially true of mahogany, and that 
business with the concerns that he was interested in was 
good, 


Ernest Hoerr, of the Aurora Mill Work Co., Aurora, IIlL., 
was in Chicago Wednesday, and conferred with Government 
officials and others relative to the possibility of developing 
a foreign trade for American made mill work. The local 
office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is 
more active than it has ever been in seeking to help Amer- 
ican manufacturers in creating or broadening foreign mar- 
kets and Mr. Hoerr in his investigation found valuable data 
there. : 


The Anderson-Tully Co., Memphis, Tenn., has closed its 
Chicago sales office, which has been in the Lumber Ex- 
change Building in charge of H. M. Lesh. Hereafter in 
this territory the company will be represented by George B. 
Osgood, formerly of Osgood & Richardson. Mr. Osgood, who 
for several years has represented ‘the Lamb-Fish Lumber 
Co., of Charleston, Miss., in this territory, will continue to 
represent that company. The sales office, which has been 
at 418 Peoples Gas Building, will shortly be moved to 
other quarters in the same building. 


Fred Burnaby, of the Burnaby Bros. Lumber Co., Chicago, 
returned Monday from a two weeks’ mill visit, largely spent 
at Arkansas and Texas piants. There he found the car 
situation the principal trouble, as none of the mills were 
getting the car supply that they should have to meet the 
present demand for lumber. In many places large mills 
that usually have fifteen or twenty cars on their switch 
tracks are getting only a supply of four or five cars daily. 
Mr. Burnaby declared that millmen are firm on prices aad 
that stocks wanted are hard to obtain. 


C. F. Sullivan, of the C. F. Sullivan Co., Buffalo, N. Y¥., 
wholesaler of Pacific coast lumber and shingles, when in 
Chicago Thursday said that as a rule the lumber business 
in Buffalo can be considered good, altho the yards are 
handicapped by tardy shipments of lumber from mill points 
by both rail and cargo. Retail yards in Buffalo are doing 
a nice business, altho few big buildings are being constructed 
in the city. Buffalo factories, like those of other cities, are 
taxed to capacity in making war supplies for the Allies, and 
consequently, in a general way, business is very good. 


H. M. Hayward, manager of the hardwood department of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., while in 
Chicago Thursday said that the hardwood situation was most 
encouraging in demand and price, but the lack of cars was 
growing more serious. Altho the hardwood mill of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. at Pine Bluff, Ark.—that of the 
Saline River Hardwood Co—has both the Cotton Belt and 
Iron Mountain railroad connections, the mill was receiving 
only about 25 percent of car requirements at present, and 
the situation during the last thirty days has grown worse. 
Mr. Hayward said that some betterment in the oak demand, 
both plain and quartered, could be noted and hardwood 
flooring and red and sap gum were moving well. 


Mutual fire insurance association secretaries weil known 
among lumbermen who were among those presen: at the 
annual meeting of the National Association of Muital Bir 
Insurance Companies, which was held at the Hote: LaSalle 
in Chicago on Wednesday and Thursday, were: y. Bee 
Kegg, Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co., Mansfie!j, Ohio; 
C. M. Piermont, Central Manufacturers’ Mutual !nsurance 
Co., VanWert, Ohio; Justin Peters, Pennsylvania ‘umber. 
men’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Philadelphia, Va. ang 
F. D, Fowler, Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co,, of 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Edgar J. Stearns, of Hutchinson, Minn., of the Stearns 
Lumber Co., a line yard concern that has headquarters at 
Hutchinson, while in Chicago Tuesday said that the yards 
of the company had been enjoying a splendid business this 
fall due to the fact that a lot of building had been going 
on, especially among farmers. The parts of Minnesota ip 
which the yards operate, said Mr. Stearns, like many other 
sections of the country, had had light crops, but the farm. 
ers were fortunate in getting high prices for their products, 
this giving them as much money to spend for improvements 
as if the crops had been heavy, but with a lower level of 
prices. He also said that the weather enabled the farmers 
to go ahead with improvements and new building work that 
the colder weather would not have permitted. 


N. H. Huey, sales agent in this territory for the Oregon 
Lumber Co., which has its headquarters at Ogden, Utah, 
received advices this week that the Hilgard Lumber Co,’s 
mill, a property of the Oregon Lumber Co. at Whitney, Ore, 
had been destroyed by fire. ‘This is the second time the 
company has suffered from a disastrous fire in the last couple 
of months, as the mill at Baker, Ore., was destroyed recently, 
David C. Eccles, president of the company, advises the local 
office that in no way will the fire interfere with the output, 
for the mill at Austin, Ore., will be operated night and day 
in order to overcome the handicap that the fire has imposed, 
Plans are already being made to rebuild the mill at Baker 
and construction will start in the spring. The mill at 
Whitney had a daily capacity of 50,000 feet, and the mill 
at Baker 120,000 feet. 


T. E. Ripley, vice president of the Wheeler, Osgood Co.,, 
sash, door and millwork manufacturer of Tacoma, Wash, 
was in Chicago a part of the week, enroute home from a trip 
abroad during which he and Mrs. Ripley spent several months 
in France and England. Mr. Ripley was in conference with 
W. S. Nurenburg, representative in this territory for the 
company, and he and Mrs. Ripley left Thursday evening for 
California, where they will stay some days before returning 
to Tacoma. Mr. and Mrs. Ripley left for abroad on July 29, 
sailing’ on the French liner La France, and started on their 
way home Oct. 14, when they sailed from Liverpool on the 
White Star liner Lapland. Since returning most of their 
time has been spent in the East. Speaking of the war con- 
ditions Mr. Ripley said that Americans visiting in either 
Paris or London could not get much more information about 
the progress of the war than people here at home. In fact, 
he thought that Americans at home really obtained more 
information on this side about the war than the Americans 
abroad. He did get sight of a Zeppelin raid while in London, 
and was on the scene a few minutes after a Zeppelin had 
been brought to the ground by the fire of aircraft destroying 
guns, 7 





RESIGNS AS RAILROAD TIMBER AGENT 


Houston, TEex., Nov. 23.—Lewis Mims, purchasing and 
fuel and timber agent of the Southern Pacific’s Louisiana & 
Texas lines, and having supervision of the company’s creo- 
sote plant at Houston, will sever his connection with the 
company on Dec. 1 to become assistant to the manager of the 
Freeport Sulphur Co. He will have supervision of the phys- 
ical properties of that concern and take charge of its pro- 
duction. Mr. Mims previously was superintendent of the 
Louisiana lines of the Southern Pacific and has been in the 
service of that company for many years. He was a member 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of Houston and well known in 
lumber circles in southeastern Texas and in Louisiana. 

Effective with the above change, the office of fuel and 
timber agent will be consolidated with that of general store: 
keeper and the purchase of fuel and timber will hereafter 
i made by H. D. Ponton, who will be assistant general store 

eeper. 





ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


R. 8. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, returned Wednesday from a trip to 
Washington, D. C., where he went primarily to attend & 
special meeting of the Advisory Council of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of America, which was 
held Nov. 17 and 18. Mr. Kellogg also attended the opening 
session on Monday of the joint committee of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which has started an investigation of 
conditions relating to interstate and foreign commerce and 
the necessity for further legislation relating thereto. The 
national Chamber of Commerce has appointed a special com- 
mittee to conduct a referendum on the same questions that 
the joint Interstate Commerce Committee is considering, and 
President R. S. Downman, of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has been named a member of that 
committee. Secretary Kellogg entered an appearance before 
the committee for the association in order to be prepared in 
case the association wishes to take up any matters relating 
to the lumber industry that the joint committee may go into. 
While in Washington Secretary Kellogg also visited the 
Federal Trade Commission,- Forest Service and other govera- 
mental bodies on matters of association interest. 

On Monday evening of this week C. E. Paul, structural 
engineer of the association, spoke before a special committee 
of the St. Louis (Mo.) city council, which is preparing @ 
new building code. On his return Mr. Paul said that the 
council showed keen interest in what he had to say and 
permitted him to talk more than an hour relative to the uses 
and merits of lumber. Investigation will likely continue for 
several weeks before the code for St. Louis is adopted. It 
is the intention of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association to safeguard the interests of wood in the matter 
of code consideration, not only in St. Louis but other cities 
where changes or new codes may be considered. 

BE. A. Sterling, manager of the trade extension depariment 
of the association, spoke before the architectural students of 
the University of Illinois at Champaign, Ill., on Wednesday 
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tl es of lumber, especially from the standpoint of the 
at oct, ‘he association announces the selection of George 
a as permanent attendant at the lumber exhibit 





. ; ociation, which is a part of the building materials 
exhibit in the Insurance Exchange Building, Chicago. Mr. 
Cless '¢ 2 graduate of the New York State University, Syra- 
cuse, © ¥., and well qualified to talk with visitors upon the 
uses of iumber. 
CHICAGO HOO-HOO PLANNING ROUSING 
CONCATENATION 

Loca! Hoo-Hoo are preparing a busy winter’s program to 
judge from the enthusiasm displayed by both the old and 
new members in making plans for a rousing concatenation at 
a near date. A meeting of the executive committee was 


held this week and preliminary plans were made for the 
coming concatenation. Stacy C. Bennett, Supreme Bojum, 
has not only announced the membership of the new execu- 
tive committee but also a permanent Nine for this district, 
which will have charge of the concatenations that will be 
held during the coming months. The newly appointed 
executive committee at its recent meeting chose Lambert J. 
Pomeroy, Chicago manager of the Landeck Lumber Co., as . 
the new Vicegerent Snark, to succeed Minor E. Botts. Mr. 
Pomeroy, who is known among his lumber friends as a 
hustler, is expected to do much as the new leader of local 
Hoo-Hoo. 

The members of the new executive committee who will 
serve until Sept. 9, 1917, are: George Wilson Jones, chair- 
man, secretary Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association; Edward A. Lang, sales manager Paepcke-Leicht 
Lumber Co.; Robert R. Slayton, president R. R. Slayton 
Mill Co.; John W. Anderson; Minor E. Botts, Chicago man- 
ager J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co.; Harry B. Darlington, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; Adolph H. Ruth, Chicago manager 
G. W. Jones Lumber Co.; Alfred R. P. Schmechel, secretary 
and treasurer Paul Schmechel Lumber Co., and A. C. Quix- 
ley, president Quixley & Bulgrin Lumber Co. 

The officers of the newly appointed permanent Nine and 
their alternates are: Snark—B.. A. Johnson, Alternate—- 
J. L. Lane; Senior Hoo-Hoo—Edward A. Lang, Alternate— 
M. E. Botts; Junior Hoo-Hoo—Tom A. Moore, Alternate— 
Lambert J. Pomeroy; Scrivenoter—George Wilson Jones, 
Alternate—Alfred R. P. Schmechel; Bojum—H. B. Darling- 
ton; Alternate—A. B. Cone; Jabberwock—John W. Ander- 
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son; Alternate—A. H, Ruth; Custocatian—F,. M. Baker; 
Alternate—A, J. Cross; Arcanoper—M. L. Pease; Alternate 
—George H. Ostrander; Gurdon—R. R. Slayton; Alternate 
—A. C. Quixley. 

. there will be another meeting of the executive committee 
Shortly and date for the coming concatenation will be set. 





LOCAL PHASES OF CAR SHORTAGE 


The expression “figures speak louder than words,” gen- 
ring used when figures are cited to refute words, can in 
a — of the car shortage situation just reviewed by 
esd merican Railway Association be taken the other way 
an und, as the figures easily justify “strong” words used 
r caty by Shippers and receivers of freight alike. 
; Statistics issued Nov. 13, complete up to Nov. 1, show the 
‘erst car shortage existing on American railroads since the 
iation started the compilation of figures in January, 
: On Novy. 1, the railroads had a net freight car short- 
of 108,010 cars, showing the shortage to be growing by 
and bounds, as on Sept. 30 it was 60,697 and on 
son 1 was 19,873. The remarkable growth in the busi- 
oft carriers within recent months is proved by statistics, 
: Aug. 1 there was an actual net surplus of 9,762 idle 


1907 


’ presenting the statistics the American Railway Asso- 
on gives data covering a period of several years that 
‘ry interesting. The figures compiled by the associa- 
how that for the eight years preceding the middle of 

, this year there has been a continuous net surplus- 
“' cars not in use on American railroads, except for 
bigs month in 1909, three months in 1912, one month 
) 13, and in March of this year. Recollections of the 
vusiness days of 1908 is brought to mind when the 

, lation calls attention to a surplusage of 413,000 cars 
‘xisted at one period during that year, and that at 
sec the year were there less than 100,000 idle 
a te net surplusage in 1909 was 332,513 cars, and the 
ae in 1910 was nearly 143,000 cars, the maximum 
Pe for that year being on July 6. Thruout all of 
bee yess was a net surplusage of at least 7,000 cars not 
“Itloned by shippers. On March 15, 1911, the surplus 
bergen over 207,000, and no time during the year 

; ess than 20,000 cars idle. 

ty fae 1912, the ‘net surplusage is given as approxt- 
‘hen 3,000. From November, 1913, until March of this 
ae re was a continuous surplusage of cars, the num- 
vite ae in October, 1914, to over 200,000, when the 
' ecame so large that the association stopped com- 


n 


piling them. When the compilation was resumed in Feb- 
ruary, 1915, the idle cars numbered over 279,000. Accord- 
ing to the statistics of the association, the railroads in- 
creased their freight car equipment during the eight years 
from 1,991,557 on July 1, 1907, to 2,447,178 on July 1, of 
this year. 

The statistics presented in detail are a summary of 
reports of surpluses and shortages for every month from 
Jan. 2, 1907, to Oct. 15, 1914, and from Feb. 1, 1915, to 
Nov. 1, 1916. 

Word was received in Chicago during the week that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had suspended until 
March 1 of next year the proposed demurrage rates that 
the railroads would like to see put in effect in order to 
create a more compelling force for the shipper to release 
ears. Many shippers, altho just as eager, if not more so, 
for relief of the car shortage situation, thought that the 
proposed new rates were throwing most of the burden of 
relief methods upon the shippers, the carrier not playing 
his part. Consequently the advices of the commission that 
it had suspended the proposed rates were received with 
satisfaction. The present demurrage rates, which will re- 
main in effect until at least March 1, provide for two days’ 
free time (forty-eight hours) and $1 per day for each day 
the car is held unreleased thereafter. The proposed demur- 
rage rates provide the same free time (forty-eight hours) 
and a graduated charge thereafter, $2 for the third day, 
$3 for the fourth day, $4 for the fifth day, $5 for the sixth 
day, and $5 for each day the car might be held thereafter. 

In instances where it would be impossible to unload cars 
for several days the charges to the shipper under the pro- 
posed rates would become much in excess over those pro- 
vided by the present rates, and the shippers say they would 
not be able to stand the proposed charges if put into effect. 
A growing factor in deterring the shipper from releasing 
ears is the shortage of labor. This labor shortage affects 
Chicago as well as loading and unloading points in other 
places. An instance is cited where a Detroit yard man had 
nineteen cars of lumber on his switch track for several 
days because he was unable to obtain the help to unload 
them. 

A charge has been made that many shippers use cars for 
warehouse purposes, and consequently do not release them 
as promptly as possible. This charge cannot We against 
the lumber industry, for lumbermen usually have plenty 
of yardage for the storage of lumber, or in the instance of 
transit cars these cars are disposed of as quickly as pos- 
sible, in order to avoid the demurrage charges. 

Not only have the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the railway associations been working toward relief methods 
for the shortage situation, but different State utility com- 
missions have taken up the problem. In Chicago, on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, the Illinois State Utility Commission held 
sessions at which testimony was given by both shippers and 
railroad officials. relative to the shortage of cars and the 
causes thereof. ve 

The testimony of W. H. Rotchford, manager of the 
Western Demurrage and Inspection Bureau, who appeared 
as a witness for one of the carriers in behalf of the de- 
murrage rates, showed that if shippers would unload their 
inbound freight within the free time only four days would 
be required to “wipe out” the present car shortage. His 
testimony showed that more than $9,000,000 in demurrage 
charges was paid to the railroads of the United States in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. The witness stated 
further that if every shipper released his cars within the 
free time it would mean a release of 32,000 cars a day more 
than the average release at the present time. Figuring two 
hundred days in the fiscal year, the witness was able, thru 
his statistics, to “wipe out’ the car shortage of Nov. 1, 
which, as stated before. was 108,000 cars. 

Attorneys for the shippers present dissented from the 
testimony of the witness,.saying that the basis for his rea- 
soning was wrong as the shortage of 108,010 cars could not 
be held as stationary, and could not be “wiped out” with the 
release of 32,000 cars daily, as there would be additional 
orders. The hearing was postponed and further testi- 
mony will be given by representatives of the railroads and 
shippers. 

Altho the railroads are now placing some heavy orders 
for cars, orders placed now can not mean delivery until 
next summer, and should the shortage exist thru the 
winter no immediate relief could come from heavy buying 
of new equipment now by the railroads. That some of the 
carriers are more in the mood to accept all-wood cars is 
evidenced in inquiries sent out by the Haskell & Barker 
Car Co., Michigan City, Ind.. for quotations on material 
for 1.000 all-wood boxes, 200 flats and 300 gondolas for 

the Minnesota & St. Louis Railroad. Vice President C. A. 
Little, of the Haskell & Barker Car Co., when asked his 
opinion whether there would be much of a movement from 
the steel car to the all-wood car, said that he thought not, 
on account of the present easier steel situation. Mr, Little 
thought last summer that railroads would be forced to 
build more all-wood cars, but changes in the steel situa- 
tion since then have changed his opinion. He said that 
the railroads are doing a lot of order plaving and that car 
manufacturing companies thruout the country are loaded 
up with business. On Wednesday of this week orders were 
let for lumber to be used by the Haskell & Barker com- 
pany in the construction of 500 box and 500 refrigerator 
cars for the Great Northern Railway, and by the Western 
Steel Car Co., of Pittsburgh, for use in constructing 1,000 
box cars for that road. 


SPENDING HONEYMOON IN CHICAGO 


That Chicago is the best. city in the country in which to 
spend a honeymoon is the opinion of Mr. and Mrs. B. M. 
Wakefield. Mr. Wakefield is secretary and treasurer of the 
Faust Bros. Lumber Co., of Jackson, Miss., and Mrs. Wake- 
field, until her marriage was Miss Adele Rhodes, of Hender- 
son, Tenn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wakefield, who for several days have been 
the guests of Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Faust at their home in 
Austin, expected to leave for Jackson the latter part of the 
week. Mr. Wakefield while here received the congratulations 
of his many friends in the local lumber fraternity. The 
wedding was solemnized at the home of the bride’s mother, 
Mrs. Sarah C. Rhodes, in Henderson on Nov. 16. 

Speaking of lumber conditions in the South Mr. Wake- 
field had the same story to tell as others—that the short- 
age of cars is the only thing that holds back business. He 
thought, however, that as soon as the cotton crop is out of 
the way, and it ought to be almost entirely shipped by Dec. 
1, not only would the lumberman obtain more cars for 
shipments of their products but they would also find avail- 
able more labor, which the picking of the cotton crop also 
took away from them. The Faust Bros. Lumber Co.. which 
has its southern headquarters at Jackson and a Chicago 
sales office in charge of J. H. Faust, expects to add shortly 
a mill to the three that are already operating. The new 


band mill will be located at Crew Lake, near Monroe, La., 
and will cut from a tract of more than 2,200 acres, con- 
sisting mostly of virgin oak, ash and gum. ‘The present 
mills of the company are at Stewart and Lorman, Miss., 
and Mangham, La. At the Stewart mill gum is sawed chiefly ; 
at the Lorman mill, poplar, and at the Mangham mill, oak. 
Cc. L. Faust, president of the company, makes his headquar- 
ters at Jackson. 


CONSUL FROM CENTRAL AMERICA TELLS OF 
CONDITIONS 


John A. Gamon, American consul at Corinto, Nicaragua, 
who has been in the United States holding conferences iu 
different cities with manufacturers and exporters who desire 
to extend their trade to South and Central America, spent 
the greater part of the week in Chicago. While here Mr. 
Gamon made his headquarters at the local Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, 404 Federal Building, and speaking 
of the possibility for exporting American lumber to Nica- 
ragua, he said that at present very little lumber from the 
United States is exported to the west coast of Nicaragua, 
and that he believed that construction woods could be profit- 
ably exported there if attempts were made to develop the 
trade. 

At present only native woods are used, chiefly Spanish 
cedar. Nicaragua, he stated, exports considerable lumber, 
including Spanish cedar, mahogany and other native hard- 
woods. Mr. Gamon believes that exporting lumber to 
Honduras is more profitable than to Nicaragua, and said that 
already considerable lumber is brought into Honduras from 
the United States, being exported from the port of New Or- 
leans. Nicaragua needs a lot of material from the United 
States, but the greatest necessity is for textiles and hard- 
woods. Mr. Gamon expects to hold several important trade 
conferences during the month, and about the first of.the year 
he will sail from New York to resume his duties at Corinto, 








DESCRIBES ACHIEVEMENTS OF WESTERN 
LUMBERMAN 

SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 18.—The November issue of the 

Western Union Life Monthly devotes considerable space to 

the telling of the achievements of James P. McGoldrick, a 

director of the Western Union Life Insurance Co. and the 

president of three lumber companies, the McGoldrick Lum- 





J. P. McGOLDRICK, SPOKANE, WASH. ; 
Prominent Western Lumberman. 


ber Co., of this city, the Adams River Lumber Co., of Chase, 
B. C., and the Royal Lumber Co., of Nelson, B. C. Mention 
is also made of the important position occupied by Mr. 
McGoldrick in other lines of business and the many honors 
that have been conferred on him from time to time. In 
giving a short sketch of his early life the article says that 
he was born in Dubuque, Iowa, Dec. 17, 1859, but moved 
to Stillwater, Minn., where he received his education in 
the public schools. After serving as a reporter for the St. 
Paul Globe he entered the employ of C. A. Smith & Co., 
of St. Paul, as sales manager. The article then describes 
Mr. McGoldrick’s further progress and gives details of the 
organization of the McGoldrick Lumber Co. in Minneapolis 
and later the removal of the founder to Spokane and the 
purchase of the plant of A. M. Fox & Co. The growth of 
the company and the enviable position occupied by its pres- 
ident in the entire Northwest are commented upon at length. 


~ 


LUMBERMEN CHAMPION RECONSIGNING 


A brief has been filed on behalf of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in defense of the reconsignment and diversion privilege. 
It will be recalled that at the recent Interstate Commerce 
Commission hearing in Chicago on the matter of reclassifica- 
tion of lumber and lumber products testimony was given con- 
cerning the privilege of reconsignment and diversion. At 
that time the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago came out 
strongly in favor of retention of the privilege. Testimony 
on behalf of the association was offered by Harry J. Ald- 
worth, lumber traffic manager of the Fullerton-Powell Lumber 
Co., of South Bend, Ind., and P. S. Fletcher, treasurer of the D. 
S. Pate Lumber Co., of Chicago. The brief, which was prepared 
by Secretary E. E. Hooper and A. Fletcher Marsh, chairman 
of the traffic committee, not only presents abstracts of testi- 
mony that was offered by Mr. Aldworth and Mr. Fletcher but 
a resume of the traffic problems involved and argument in 
defense of reconsignment and diversion as it is viewed by the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. A part of the state- 
ment offered by the testimony in the brief reads as follows: 

From a hardwood standpoint it was shown that altho ap- 
proximately 85 percent of shipments are reconsigned, from S50 
percent to 90 percent of these diversions takes place before 
arrival at billed destination: that a penalizing of this provi- 
sion would embarrass the consuming trade thru forcing them 
to pay more for prompt deliveries, would work a great hard- 
ship on the small sawmill manufacturer, and would greatiy 
increase the number of weight and rate claims necessary to 
present to the carriers. In addition, in times of car shortage, 
as at present, the reconsigning of lumber is of prime value, 
as it permits those customers who have been delayed in 
receiving shipments from the mill by carriers’ failure to fur- 
nish cars or otherwise to secure shipments which have been 
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Trade by buying our 


Virgin Long Leaf Timbers 
Superior Planing Mill Products 
Piling, all lengths up to 110 ft. 


Our entire organization is at your service. 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND, LA. 
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We only offer the ‘Real Honest to Goodness”’ 


RED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 


Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
acilities 
and 


Best of Service. 





Our new grade of 
FACTORY SELECT 
will give Planing Mills splendid value. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Frank N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’I Mgr. Cable Address, “‘Redcypress”’ 
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already shipped by other mills. Many carriers thruout the 
country favor free reconsigning ; in fact, solicit that business, 
as it permits the controlling of routing, and allows the con- 
signee to successfully trace delayed shipments. In further- 
ance of the provisions of Section 15 of the Act to Regulate 
Commerce, the reconsignment provision is most necessary, as 
otherwise many of the unscrupulous larger manufacturers 
— the destination and consignee of the wholesaler’s busi- 
ness, 

From the standpoint of the yellow pine small mill manu- 
facturer and wholesaler, as well as from that of many con- 
sumers, the reconsigning and diversion of yellow pine ship- 
ments have become an economic necessity and have been 
considered as part of the transportation movement and fully 
covered by the rate. A heavy reconsignment charge would 
greatly restrict the cut of the small mill operator who pre- 
vents the further wastage of forest products by going in 
where the larger operator can not go, on account of his small 
operating facilities. He has no large loading docks, can not 
use powerful influence to be furnished with cars in time of 
car shortage, and must make his shipments whenever a car 
is sent in to him. His money is often advanced by the whole- 
saler and he ships usually on blanket orders as his lumber is 
cut, many of these miscellaneous carloads being used to fill 
in where the larger manufacturer has fallen down on his 
promised delivery, and where the carrier has delayed ship- 
ments. During times of car shortage this feature is most 
important, the transit cars being sought very greatly by con- 
sumers who can not be delayed by unshipped material, and 
almost never increasing the car shortage difficulties ; in fact, 
favoring the situation, as it permits immediate loading in- 
stead of forcing special material to be selected. The transit 
ear further permits many dealers to carry a smaller stock, 
for when he has a call for any large amount of material he 
can secure it from a car in transit, and thus keep his over- 
head—and ultimate price to the consumer—at a lower figure. 
A restriction of the present free reconsigning rules would 
further result in forcing an increasing number of shipments 
into rate-breaking points, thus still further overcrowding 
those terminals which are now so poorly able to handle their 
present business. Any restriction on diversion would tend 
to increase the difficulties of the small mill operator and 
increase the monopoly of the larger manufacturer. 

In summing up argument in defense of reconsignment and 
diversion the brief states that the questions involved have a 
large bearing on the conservation of forests, because the 
small mill operator buys timber in small tracts, brings in a 
small portable sawmill and, after cutting whatever he is able 
to secure from his logs, takes it to the nearest railroad center 
for shipment. The brief declares that in this matter the 
small operator by going into small, inaccessible tracts saves 
what otherwise would be a waste. It is further pointed out 
that the inability of the small mill operator to cut his lumber 
to order makes it necessary for him either to ship his lumber 
to a concentrating point or to ship it out, tallying it as he 
loads, and have it sold for shipping, a condition that makes 
a transit arrangement necessary. Claim is further made that 
if the commission, thru severe penalization, should bring 
about the elimination of the small sawmill operator the result 
would be a tendency to advance the market price for lumber. 
Another argument advanced is that many retail yards in the 
country are benefited by transit cars, because the transit car 
permits many of them to carry comparatively small stocks 
and then use the transit car for needed material. 

The brief closes with stating that from the viewpoint of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago proof is lacking of 
the necessity or the advisability of making a charge for 
reconsignment or diversion, and that the association prays 
that the commission decline to consider any increase over 
the present rules and regulations now in effect. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From Nov. 14 to Nov. 20, inclusive, ten vessels brought 
4,185,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribution. The 
largest individual cargo—676,000 feet—was carried by the 
steamer Charles Horn, from Manistee, Mich. The next 
largest cargo—600,000 feet—was carried by the steamer 
Wotan, from Manistee, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

Nov. 14—Steamer Mueller, Nahma, Mich., 577,000 feet. 

Nov. 15—Steamer Louis Pahlow, Marinette, Wis., 212,000 
feet ; steamer W. J. Carter, Rapid River, Mich., 360,000 feet ; 
schooner Delta, Marinette, 330,000 feet. 

Nov. 17—Steamer Arizona, Boyne City, Mich., 539,000 
feet; steamer Susie Chipman, Gladstone, Mich., 190,000 feet. 

Nov. 18—Steamer N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., 360,000 


4 
Noy. 19—Steamer 7. 8S. Christie, Masonville, Mich., 341,000 
feet. 

Nov. 20—Steamer Wotan, Manistee, Mich., 600,000 feet ; 
steamer Charles Horn, Manistee, Mich., 676,000 feet. 
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The Climax Tally Book 


The most convenient and practical hardwood tally book. 
Designed by a practical inspector who knew what he wanted Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with ¢tiff covers and round corners; the 
paper, printing and special ruling are high grade. The Climax has 
110 pages and when closed is 444 x8'¢ inches. Price, postpaid, one 
copy 75 cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, $7.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








This book provides in a convenient 
form a compendium of plans and 


Lumber Shed 
information on the building of lum- 


4 
Construction ber sheds and other buildings used 


* by the retail lumber yard. 
# Boek ao Lumbermen— The book is 8xll inches in size, 


176 pages, is printed on a high grade 
sepia paper and is durably bound in Russianlinen. Price, post- 
paid, $1.50 a copy. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











TIMBER LAND SALES 


John B. Oleson, of Chicago, has bought a tract of land 
from the Tillamook Lumber & Logging Co., of Tillamook, 
Ore., containing about 2,000,000,000 feet of timber. The 
price paid is in the neighborhood of $1,000,000. The 
timber is located-in Lane and Washington counties, 
Oregon. 














M. E. Lee, of Portland, Ore., has bought a tract of 
timber containing about 100,000,000 feet of Douglas fir, 
located a mile north of Banks, Ore., from the W. H. 
Eccles Lumber Co. of Banks. 


The Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co., of Marshfield, Wis., 
has bought a tract of 1,500 acres of timberland from A. C. 
McComb, of Oshkosh, Wis. The tract is said to contain 
10,000,000 feet of virgin hemlock, red birch, cedar, pine 
and spruce timber and is located near Mercer, in Iron 
County, Wisconsin. 





The Vida Lumber Co., of Vida, Ala., has bought the 
timber and turpentine privileges on 15,000 acres of land 
four miles east of Clanton, Ala., near the Coosa River. 
The company will erect a narrow gage railroad from the 
timberland, which will connect with the Louisville & 
Nashville at Clanton, where a large sawmill, it is planned, 
will be erected. 





The Blair Veneer Co., of North Troy, Vt., has bought 
all the timber except spruce on hundreds of acres of land 
in and around the township of Potton, Canada, called 
the Heath tract, which was owned by the Escanaba Manu- 
facturing Co., of Escanaba, Mich. By terms of sale at 
least 500,000 feet of timber must be removed each sea- 
son. : 





The Kirby Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., has bought 
17,000 acres of timberland in Holmes and Walton coun- 
ties, Florida, which it will utilize in manufacturing cross- 
ties for the New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
way. 





_The Idaville Land Co., of Tipton, Tenn., has sold its 
timber holdings in East Carroll Parish, near Lake Provi- 





—— 
dence, La., containing 5,018 acres, to O. T. dara 
of Memphis. The consideration is slightly joss than 
$100,000. Mr. Woodard will erect a band mill wii) 4 date 
capacity of 30,000 feet of lumber. ay 

S. M. Samstag, of Hot Springs, Ark., bought 
of hardwood timberland near Moscow, te $2 ogeres 
then sold it to W. S. Elder, of Sheridan, Ark., who wa 


erect a mill and develop the timber. 





M. J. Calhoun and R. J. Riley, of Harrisonburg La 
have sold to A. C. McComb, of Oshkosh, Wis., a. 





of virgin timberland in Catahoula Parish, Louisiana a 
the Black River, containing 1,500 acres, and said to hay 
12,000,000 feet of overcup oak, ash and hickory. F 
_ A. C. McComb, of Oshkosh, Wis., who owns timbe 

in Arkansas, Florida and Missouri, has sold to the Hands 
Wrape Co., of St. Louis, 1,000 acres of oak and : 


i hi 
timberlands on the White River, Arkansas, conta 


8,000,000 feet of white and red oak. The Henry 
Co. will convert it into lumber and barrels at its 
(Ark.) plant. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERS TO MEET IN CHICAGO 


The program of the tenth annual meeting of the 
American Society of Agricultural Engineers, which 
will be held at Hotel Sherman Dee. 27-29, shows gub. 
jects for discussion interesting not only to members 
of the society but to the lumber trade, especially to 
retail dealers in country commodities. 

‘‘What Should Farm Houses Cost?’’ is to be the 
subject of W. A. Etherton, professor of rural archi. 
tecture, of the Kansas State Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan, Kan. Wallace Ashby, barn architect, office 
of Public Roads and Rural Engineering, Washington 
D. C., will have as his subject ‘‘Barn Planning,” 
At the afternoon session of the first day farmstead 
planning will be discussed by L. W. Chase, professor 
of agricultural engineering at the University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Neb. M. C. Betts, of the office of 
Public Roads and Rural Engineering, Washington, 
D. C., will speak on various other subjects having to 
do with advancements on the farm. 

The program includes a report of the nomination 
committee for officers during the ensuing year. R. §. 
Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Chicago, is one of the nominees 
for first vice president. 


aining 
Wrape 
Searcy 








TO TAKE PART IN “MADE IN MONTGOMERY WEEK” 


Montecomery, Aa., Nov. 20.—Montgomery lumbermen 
will be represented in the ‘‘Made in Montgomery Week?’ 
celebration, which is*planned for a short time after the 
Christmas holidays. The celebration is planned for the 
purpose of showing visitors and others thru 147 man- 
ufacturing plants in Montgomery, and the saw- and 
planing mills in the city will be among the first places 
visited, according to Chamber of Commerce and Rotary 
Club plans. 

T. L. Bear, manager of the Cramton Lumber Co., is 
chairman of the Chamber of Commerce committee which 
has charge of the plans of the week. B. J. Greil, of the 
Lippman Manufacturing Co., is chairman of the Rotary 
Club Committee. 

Lumbermen thruout the South have played impor- 
tant roles in similar celebrations during the last few 
weeks. In Birmingham recently there was a ‘‘ Buy-at- 
Home Movement,’’ and reports here are that thousands 
of dollars were made by the lumbermen. 

All plans for the ‘‘Made in Montgomery Week’? will 
be announced in a short time, according to Mr. Baer. 





PROTEST AGAINST NEW DEMURRAGE CHARGES 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 20.—Lumber dealers thruout 
Indiana are joining with other shippers in registering 
protests with the Indiana Public Service Commission against 
a new tariff of demurrage charges that was filed last week 
by railroads operating in the State. Shippers assert that 
railroads are attempting to place on them the burdens that 
have resulted from car shortage conditions. 

The demurrage tariffs effective in Indiana at the present 
time allow the receiver forty-eight hours in which to unload 
cars and provide a demurrage charge of $1 a day for each 
day after the first forty-eight hours. The proposed tariffs 
would provide forty-eight hours in which to unload and 4 
charge of $2 for the first day thereafter, $3 for the second 
day, $4 for the third day and $5 for the fourth and each 
succeeding day. 

Shippers maintain that these charges are excessive and 
that there is no cause for changing the demurrage tariffs. 
On the other hand, the railroads. contend that the increased 
tariff is necessary to relieve car shortage conditions. The 
shippers thruout the ‘tate, thru their respective organiza- 
tions, are appearing before the public service commission to 
protest against the rates and hearings will be held practi- 
eally every day this week. 





RAILROAD PLANS EXTENSION 


GALVESTON, TEX., Nov. 20.—E. P. Ripley, president of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, who was recently here on a 
trip of inspection of the terminals and other property of 
the road, had no statement to make in regard to the report 
that plans are under consideration for the construction of 
an extension of the De Ridder branch from Oakdale, La., to 
New Orleans, a distance of about 150 miles. It is learned, 
however, on trustworthy authority that a survey for the 
proposed extension has been ordered and that the building 
work will probably be started within the next few months. 

By the construction of the De Ridder branch to New 
Orleans the rounding out of the transcontinental system of 
the Santa Fe will have been accomplished. Mr. Ripley said 
that the policy of the road is to keep pace with development 
by building new branch lines as they may be required to mect 
the traffic and transportation demands of that region. He 
pointed to the fact that the Santa Fe now is constructing two 
important branch lines in western Texas. One of these is to 
run from Lubbock, in the South Plains, to Seminole, a dis- 
tance of about 75 miles, and the other is to penetrate the 
upper Panhandle region of the State from a point on the 
Santa Fe’s system in Oklahoma. 
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LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


The Belgrade Lumber Co. announces that it has 





] eae t ~ establish its new mill at Louise, Miss. The 
= any soe time ago purchased 7,500 acres of hardwood 
pa “in Sharkey and Yazoo counties, Mississippi. The 
apacity of the mill will be from 40,000 to 50,000 feet a day 
- 4 it will be ready for operation some time next spring. 
a & Burgess (Inc.) say they do not intend to develop 
the timber on the large tract of land recently acquired near 
Belzoni, Miss., until some time next year. 

The § ‘n Railway has followed the lead of the Louis- 
yille & Nashville Railroad Co. in the placing of a big order 


for new equipment, including forty-five locomotives and 
practically 3,000 new freight cars, all of which are to be de- 
livered as soon as practicable. Some of the other southern 
roads are placing orders for new equipment and car repair 
and car building establishments thruout the South are busier 
now than for several years. 

The mill of the MclLean-Arkansas Lumber Co. at Argenta, 
a suburb of Little Rock, which will represent an outlay of 
about $100,000, will be completed and ready for operation 
by Dec. 1. The company has secured an ample supply of 
timber for a number of years and will operate steadily. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Nov. 21.—A sharp advance in the price of low grade pop- 
Jar, resulting from a heavy demand from box_ factories, 
featured the local hardwood market last week. Dealers re- 
port that they are almost unable to supply the demand and 
unless the call is abated further advances in the prices are 
expected, since replenishment of stocks is impossible. 

Shipping facilities here are somewhat easier, altho no 
change has occurred in the situation at mill centers, and 
therefore stocks are at a lower ebb than for some time. So 
far the advance in low grade poplar is the only noticeable 
change, altho indications point to higher prices for several 
items unless the railroads place at the disposal of mill own- 
ers better facilities for moving stocks to this market. 

General conditions in the local hardwood field are im- 
proved. The call for building material and interior finish- 
ing stock is excellent, there being much activity in building 
operations. Reports indicate that Nashville is setting a 
high mark among southern cities for construction work. 
Retailers declare that they have all the business they posst- 
bly can handle and practically all items on the list have 
been advanced. 

The higher grades of oak are not as active as has been 
the case particularly with respect to quartered stock. Ash. 
however, is in excellent demand and chestnut is firm. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Nov. 21.—Trade has been good during the last week, de- 
spite the fact that business nervousness is increasing as a re- 
sult of the acute car shortage. The trade, however, views 
the future with optimism and the belief is common that the 
volume of sales will be heavy all winter. Plants, including 
the consuming factories, continue to operate at capacity. 

The dearth of labor also causes considerable worry. This 
shortage of labor has troubled manufacturers all year, altho 
higher wages than usual have been paid. The building 
trades are among those affected. 

Logs continue to arrive in large quantities and high prices 
are being paid. Business with furniture manufacturers is 
good. 

A concerted effort has been started by large shippers dur- 
ing the last week to procure relief from the car shortage. 
The Indiana Public Service Commission has been besieged 
with requests to provide relief, if possible, and Samuel M. 
Ralston, governor of Indiana, has started a Statewide in- 
vestigation to learn if the departments of the State govern- 
ment can accomplish anything toward improving conditions. 
The coal situation is acute and threatens to embarrass manu- 
facturers as well as private consumers. 

The Sheller Wood Rim Manufacturing Co., which has just 
been incorporated to manufacture one-piece wooden rims 


used on automobile steering wheels, has leased a large manu-~ 


facturing plant at Portland, Ind., and expects to be in opera- 
tion in a few weeks. 

Edward Day, who operates a sawmill at Greensburg, Ind., 
reports he has enough orders booked to keep his plant in 
operation a year. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Nov. 21.—Demand for and distribution of lumber of all 
kinds thru this center is restricted by the car shortage. 
This effects all lines of hardwoods, but particularly cypress 
and other southern woods. Yellow pine, also, is a severe 
sufferer. Orders everywhere are in excess of shipments from 
the mills, and stocks are low and badly broken in many 
yards. This situation arises, fortunately, late in the year 
when the call for construction material naturally begins to 
be less urgent, because of the near end of the outdoor build- 
ing season. But anxiety is felt lest the relief promised by 
the railroads following the Louisville hearing be so long 
deferred as to interfere with the filling in of stocks in 
time to meet the demand that is forecast for next spring. 

Much interest is shown in what the forthcoming stock 
report of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, which will be in the hands of all reporting 
members next week, will disclose. The report of sales in 
October shows a much heavier volume of business than in 
September, and the stock report will, show what bearing this 
has had on the condition of stocks and of orders on hand. 
Local members believe stocks will show considerable increase 
because of the inability of mills to move lumber for want 
of enough cars. 

The furniture and carriage factories continue to report 
good business and steady operations, and are big factors 
in the distribution of the kinds of lumber that they con- 
sume. Most of them report orders on hand as sufficient to 
keep their plants operating at capacity all winter. Easing 
of the money market and full employment make the retail 
trade good and collections prompt, by which those who fur- 
nish the lumber also benefit. 

E. O. Robinson, president and treasurer of the Mowbray 
& Robinson Co., hardwoed manufacturers and distributors 
of this city, reports that surveyors are at work on the tract 
of land recently purchased by his company in Clay and Les- 
lie counties, Kentucky. It is planned to construct a log- 
ging railroad from the property to the company’s flooring 
mills at Quicksand, Ky., connecting with the Louisville & 
Nashville. It will be from fifty to sixty miles long, ac- 
cording to the route recommended by the surveyors. It 
also has recently been decided to erect two or three sawmills 
at convenient points on the property. The whole enter- 
prise represents an investment in excess of $250,000, and 
Mr. Robinson says it will provide the company with fine 
flooring hardwoods for many years. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Nov. 21.—The car shortage in Arkansas is increasing in 
seriousness as the rush of cotton shipments grows, and in 
every section of the State the shippers are operating under 
a great handicap from that cause. The lumber mills re- 
ceive little inbound freight, and for that reason do they en- 
counter more difficulty in getting cars than do the mills 
which daily receive large interstate shipments. 

E. A. McLean, manager, and Hugh McGibbon, superin- 
tendent of the McLean Arkansas Lumber Co., state that the 
company’s new $100,000 plant at Argenta will begin operat- 
ing Dec. 1. The company will employ between sixty and 
seventy men. Only native hardwoods will be cut, and suffi- 
cient timber to insure several years’ operation has already 
been bought. The mill’s capacity is 40,000 feet daily. An 
extensive export and domestic trade has already been estab- 
lished. - 

When the whistle blew for quitting time last Tuesday 
afternoon at the stave mill of the Marmaduke Stave Co., at 
Marmaduke, Ark., it ended an even 100 days of continuous 
running without the loss of any time. This is a record- 
breaking epoch in the history of the company, made possible 
by a ready market and an abundance of orders. Orders 
ahead and abundance of timber on the yards and easily ac- 
cessible give promise of another century run soon. 





NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 


ROBERT W. ENGLISH.—President of the R. W. 
English Lumber Co., Robert W. English, of Denver, Colo., 
died Noy. 13 at his late residence, 2000 South Logan 
Street, that city, at the age of 71. Mr. English was well 
known in Denver, going there from Chicago in 1888. He 
organized the company bearing his name, having been 





THE LATE R. W. ENGLISH 


sabes Since its incorporation. 
aides esident of the Colorado & Wyoming Lumber 


For a number of years 


2 ee eect He was born in Erie, Pa., and when 
a — took him to Bloomington, Il. At the 
Infant e Civil War he enlisted in the Sixty-eighth 
““antry and served until the termination of the 






a 


Nlinois 


rebellion. Soon after he went to Chicago and engaged 
in the lumber business. He was prominent in Denver 
Masonic organizations. His widow, one son, Harry J., 
and a daughter, Miss Gertrude English, survive. him. 
Funeral services were in charge of Oriental Lodge No. 87, 
A. F. & A. M. of Denver. 


PAUL WAPLES.—Chairman of the State Democratic 
executive committee of-Texas, Paul Waples, interested in 
many enterprises, was killed in front of his home at 
Fort Worth, Tex., Nov. 16, when his automobile was 
struck by an interurban express train. Colonel Waples 
was well known in lumber circles in Texas, having been 
interested in the Waples-Painter Lumber Co. and the 
Burton-Lingo Lumber Co. He was also president of the 
Waples-Platter Grocery Co.. the Wapies-Platter Can- 
ning Co., chairman of the Wortham-Carter Publishing 
Co., director in the American National Bank of Dallas and 
the National Bank of Commerce of Houston. He was 
born in Chillicothe, Mo., Feb. 14, 1850. In 1904 he served 
as chairman of the executive committee of the world’s 
fair_at_St. Louis. He is survived by two sisters, Mrs. 
A. F. Platter, of Dallas, and Mrs. Adelaide Wandelohr, 
of Sherman. 





JAMES HENRY SIMONSON.—For more than half a 
century_a prominent business man of Fort Wayne, Ind.. 
James Henry Simonson, junior member of the firm of 
Rhinesmith & Simonson, lumber dealers, died last week 
at the age of 79. He was bern in New York City, Feb. 
26, 1827 and moved to Fort Wayne in 1867. He is sur- 
vived by his daughter, Mrs. Margaret Olds. 


EDWIN J. WARD.—President of E. J. Ward & Sons 
0.. Edwin J. Ward, a leading business man of Provo, 
Utah, died Nov. 9 at the age of 74. He was born in 
Nettingham, England, July 28, 1842 and came to America 
in 1862. He began the lumber business in Provo in 1890. 
He is survived by his widow, four sons and five daughters. 





GRANVILLE A. FULLER.—Former State senator, 
prominent citizen and head of the well known Boston 
lumber firm, G. Fuller & Son, Granville A. Fuller died 
Nov. 15 in Brighton, Mass. He is survived by a daughter, 
Mrs. Ethel L. True and two sons, Will S. Fuller and @ 
Norton Fuller, all of Brighton. Mr. Fuller was born in 
Brighton ‘March 18, 1887. was educated in the public 
schools of that district of Boston and at the age of 15 
entered the lumber business, beginning at the bottom 
of the organization founded by his father sixty-nine years 


ago. In 1860 he became a member of the firm, since 
known as G. Fuller & Son. He was a member of many 
clubs and organizations and one of the best known retail 
lumber merchants of greater Boston. His wife died four- 
teen years ago. 





A. J. SANDERS.—A pioneer timber dealer and mill 
operator, A. J. Sanders, of Gosport, Ind., died Nov. 11, 
at the age of 73. He was head of A. J. Sanders & Sons. 
He was a veteran of the Civil War. 


GLEN O. DASSETT.—Manager of the Charles K. Spaul- 
ding Logging Co., at Newberg, Ore., Glen O. Dassett, 
was almost instantly killed when a log slipped from a 
car, near which he was standing and struck him. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


OSHKOSH, WIS., Nov. 20.—In circuit court Nov. 15, upon 
the petition of the receivers in the case of George E. Foster 
et al. vs. the Paine Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Judge G. W. Burnell 
made an order that the receivers of the said defendant be 
and they are authorized and directed to pay and disburse 
from the moneys now in their hands a dividend of 10 percent 
on all of the claims heretofore allowed by the court against 
the defendant. With the dividend authorized the amount 
paid on all of the claims will be 75 percent. The first pay- 
ment was 50 percent. This was followed by an additional! 
payment equivalent to 10 percent of the balance or 5 percent 
of the original amount of claims and later another payment 
of 10 percent was made. 








Dixon, ILt., Nov. 21.—The Roper Furniture Co. has been 
placed into the hands of a receiver, Timothy Sullivan being 
appointed. The liabilities are said to be $50,000 and assets 
nearly that amount. The building occupied by the Roper 
company was sold iast Saturday to the Reynolds Co. for 
$27,000, and this brought on the bankruptcy proceedings. 





O1L City, Pa., Nov. 20.—-A receiver has been appointed for 
the United Lumber & Coal Co. 
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HELEN LUMBER COMPANY 
Ric OF 


Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine 


Lumber 


Prompt Shipments Guaranteed 
By either Rail or Water. 
Daily Capacity, 100,000 Feet. 





HELEN, FLORIDA 


SHMOMNNTUUNUIGUUESUCONUCTROTTLTAUULUUUA TU 


tat Yellow Pine 


Rough and Dressed 


Tell us your needs. 


ESR UT 
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Flooring, 
Ceiling, Lath, Domestic 
Car Material, and Export 


Shingles, Dimension and Large Timbers 


Graves Brothers Co. 203kok?: 











FOX HENDERSON, G. O. WAITS, J. D. HENDERSON, } 
President Vice-Pres, & Gen. Mgr. Sec.-Treas. 


Henderson-Waits Lumber Co. 
| MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Lumber, Flooring, Ceiling and Siding 
CAR DECKING WORKED TO PATTERN 


| Caryville, Florida 

















Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER, 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE, 


Cummer Cypress Company, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Offices:—1 Madison Ave., New York City, 
and 1402 North American Bldg., Philadelphia. 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 


Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 
Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 























Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 





Write today for prices. 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 
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FULTON, Clark Co. ALA 
The HOME of 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


COMB 'GRAIN 


+. FLOORING 


Capacity 150,000 feet daily 
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We also manufacture 
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Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











Hickory 
Elm 
Oak 


South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Company 


exas. 
Hardwood Mi!l, Onalaska, Texas. 











GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8” & 13-16” 
oawoen ejorine? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
too esired. 








Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARKANSAS. De Queen—The Beekman Saw Mill Co. 
has sold its local plant to the Missouri Lumber Co., a cor- 
poration with J. C. Blevins, of De Queen and Charles 
Iddols and M. M. Riner, of Kansas City, as stockholders. 

FLORIDA. West Palm Beach—The West Palm Beach 
Novelty Works has been succeeded by the Dade Lumber 
Co., R. P. Paddison, resident manager. 

GEORGIA. Dublin—The Georgia Veneer & 
Co. has been succeeded ‘by the Dublin Veneer Co. 

ILLINOIS. Litchfield—Baldwin & Weir have been suc- 
ceeded by the F. I. Taylor Lumber Co. 
oe & Gray have been succeeded by W. M. 
Myers. 

Waggoner—The F. I. Taylor Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded here by the Hargrave Lewis Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at Litchfield. 

INDIANA. Cambridge City—The American Casket Co. 
has been succeeded by the F. & M. Manufacturing Co., 
with an authorized capital of $25,000. 

Monroeville—Lothamer & Solway have sold their busi- 
ness to the New Haven Lumber & Supply Co., of New 
Haven, Ind. The latter company will make improve- 
ments and operate the yard here under the name, Monroe- 
ville Lumber & Supply Co. All buying will be done from 
the New Haven office, with Fred Wahrenberg in charge of 
the yard at New Haven and at Monroeville. é 

Tipton—The Binkley Buggy Co. has reduced its capital 
stock from $50,000 to $37,500. 

IOWA. Leighton—F. Sjaardema has been succeeded by 
the W. A. Hudler Co.; possession January 1. 

Bagley—The Farmers’ Lumber Co. has taken over the 
lumber business of the Farmers’ Elevator Co. at this 
point. 

KENTUCKY. Frankfort—The Basil E. Kenney Lum- 
ber Co. has moved to Guin, Ala. 

Lexington—J. T. Jackson has been succeeded by the 
J. T. Jackson Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA. Meeker—Mat Cox & Son are closing out 
their business. 


MICHIGAN. Reeman—Charles H. Boyd has been suc- 
ceeded by Jake Reimink. 

MINNESOTA. Searles—Martin Schnobrick 
out his business. 


MONTANA. Inverness—C. M. Wehr is closing out his 
business. 


NEBRASKA. Red Cloud—The Malone Avery Co. has 
been succeeded by the Malone Gellatly Co. 

Bloomfield—The Bagley-Renard Co. has been succeeded 
by E. S. Bagley. : 

Cedar Rapids—The T. P. Schmidt Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Yost & Asmus Lumber Co. 

Concord—The Coleson-Swanson Co. has sold its busi- 
ness to the Fullerton Lumber Co. 

Craig—The Bowman-Kranz Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded here by the Farmers’ Union Codédperative Associa- 
tion. 

Emerson—Jensen & Zapp have been succeeded by the 
Emerson Planing Mill. . 

Graf—N. M. Davidson has been succeeded by Davidson 
& Wright. 

Nenzel—McKenna & Sons have sold out to the Nenzel 
Lumber Co. 

Omaha—Ellingwood & Wilkes have been succeeded by 
D. K. Ellingwood. 

Primrose—V. H. Smatlan has been succeeded by the T. 
B. Hord Grain Co. 

Rogers—George A. Hoagland & Co. have been succeeded 
by the Cherney & Watson Lumber Co. 

Schaupps—The Keystone Lumber Co. has discontinued 
its yard here. 

Ulysses—The Dobson-Spelts Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Hagemeister Lumber Co. ‘ 

Utica—T. L. Davies & Co. have been succeeded by T. L. 
Davies & Son. é 

NEW JERSEY. Ocean City—The Champion Lumber 
Co. is liquidating. 

NEW YORK. Sodus Center—Coleman & Webber have 
been succeeded by Webber & Metz. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Reidsville—J. B. Watkins jr. has 
been succeeded by Rogers & Cook. 

OHIO. Marietta—The Stevens Bros. Organ & Piano Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $75,000. 

New Philadelphia—The Columbia Manufacturing Co. is 
out of business. 

Piketon—The Bowlus Timber Co. has been succeeded by 
J. W. Dewey. 

OREGON. Richland—Jeldness & Perry have sold out 
their lumber business. 

Sparta—Macy Bros. 
Perry. 


TENNESSEE. Memphis— The. Grismore-Hyman Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $100,000. 

Memphis—The Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Co. has closed 
its office here. 

TEXAS. Ballinger-Bradshaw-Winters—E. V. Bateman 
has sold his interest in Hardin & Bateman. 

Floydada—The West Plains Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Floydada Lumber Co. 

Gilmer—The Denman-Massey Lumber Co. has changed 
its name to the Denman Lumber Co. 


WASHINGTON. Marysville—The Ebey Shingle Co. has 
been succeeded by the Royal Cedar Co., with an authorized 
capital of $10,600. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—The Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Agency has been succeeded by Bosley, Thurmond 
& Waldrop. 

Moundsville—Gatts & Gray have sold their lumber busi- 
ness to S. Dorsey & Son. 

Racine—The H. Williamson estate has been succeeded 
by Frank H. Havyper. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ALBERTA. Irma—P. J. Hardy has been succeeded by 
the Farmers’ Mutual Lumber Co. 

Clive—The Scorah-Bickle Co. has sold its business to 
the H. J. Wells Lumber Co. 

Erskine—A. L. Powne has sold out to the H. J. Wells 
Lumber Co. 

MANITOBA. TFairfax—The Monarch Lumber Co.’s re- 
tail yard has been acquired by the Home Lumber Yards 
(Ltd.) of Minto. 

Holland—The Rat Portage Lumber Co. has sold its yard 
here to the Imperial Lumber Co., of Winnipeg. 

McConnell—The Central Lumber &.Implement Co. has 
been succeeded by R. M. Stone. 

Rapid City—The Central Lumber & Implement Co. 
has been succeeded by H. Lockhart. 

QUEBEC. Vercheres—Leonard & Leonard have dis- 
solved partnership. 

SASKATCHEWAN. Assiniboia—The Rat Portage 
Lumber Co. has sold its retail yard here to the Canadian 
Investment Co., with head office at Weyburn. 

Dunkirk—The Rat Portage Lumber Co. has sold its 
yard here to the Imperial Lumber Co. 
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ALABAMA. Birmingham — Patton -Sawmi'! Co., ay MIS 
thorized capital $2,000; R. F. Manly, presid at; o 7 centl} 
Manly vice president and treasurer. * cae MO 
COLORADO. Pueblo—Pueblo Lumber Co., authorize Lum) 


capital $10,000. 


DELAWARE. Wilmington — Clinton Count: Lumber ae 
Co., authorized capital $25,000; H. R. Allen, F. W, Allen Ae 
Edward Johnson, R. A. Lewis and Philip C. Song,” NE 

Wilmington—Greenwood Lumber Co., authorized capita San 
$50,000; J. Paul Cranston, Clifford V. Mannering and : Plai 
Charles W. Bush. ee . 

INDIANA. Crothersville—A. W. Benham Coo ei pa 
Co., authorized capital $10,000; A. W. Benham, ne aa 
Mitchell H. W. Benham. : OH 

Plainville—Plainville Cooperage Co., authorized capita manu 
$3,000; C. L, Cummins, Frank Cummins and R. Ethel i. Cle’ 
Cummins. com 

Portland—Sheller Rim Manufacturing Co., authorizeg TE 
capital $25,000; H. E. Sheller, E. J. Minch and A g openi 
Blowers. ; ; Bez 

MAINE. Bangor—Clifton Land & Lumber Co., author. ae ne 
ized_capital $10,000; Harold E. Ingraham, president; Har. WwW 
old B. Ross, clerk and Charles R. Gordon, treasurer, Lum| 

Fort Kent—Fort Kent Mill Co. has incorporated with an Wi 
authorized capital stock of $100,000. Wald 


_MARYLAND. Green Ridge—F. Mertens’ Sons Corpora. wi 
tion, authorized capital $2,000,000. 


Buil¢ 

MICHIGAN. Flint—Michigan Lumber & Fuel Co, has with 
reincorporated with an authorized capital of $20,000, Ke 
MISSISSIPPI. Gulfport—Ship Ownery Co., authorized - 
capital $200,000. The company intends to build ships of Os 
‘ Louisiana and Mississippi lumber and then place them in poly 
the European and coast trade for carrying lumber. Ber 


Gulfport—Creosoting Co. has incorporated to make 
blocks of southern timber and engage in the handling of 
tar products. Al 
Redwood—Mound Tie Co., authorized capital $3,000; Rd. (Lt¢ 
ward Y. Smith, Irene W. Smith and J. Gilbert Burton, Wre 
NEW YORK. New York—Standard Inter Trading Co,, 
54 Maiden Lane, has incorporated with an authorized Ji 
capital of $1,000,000 to handle hardwood lumber. pari 
OHIO. Celina—Celina Sawmill Co., authorized capital com 
$10,000; John P. Diener, D. M. Smith, J. E. Raudabaugh, lum 
J. C. Marlan and B. A. Myers. 


suit 

Columbus—Bennhoff Wagon Co., authorized capital of ling 
$5,000; Fred Bennhoff, Gustav Bennhoff, Otto M. Benn- 
hoff, Martin Deter and Fred W. Kamman. 

renal’ Manufacturing Co. has _ incorpo- 
rated. f 

Toledo-——-Acorn Supply Co., authorized capital $30,000; | A 
E. B. Mitchell, D. D. Gotshall, George D. Palmer, B.C. | beg 
Bowlus and Floyd A. Williams. ; fee 

Wilmington — Clinton County Lumber Co., authorized N 
capital $25,000. rig] 
_ OKLAHOMA. Tulsa—F. S. Miller Lumber Co., author- , 
ized capital $50,000; F. S. Miller, H. C. Miller and E, A. mil 
Miller. Cc 

OREGON. Portland—Monarch Mills, authorized capital Sa 
$750,000. bul 

Portland—Saari-Tully Lumber Co. has incorporated with L 
offices in the Northwestern Bank Building, this city. The Me 
members of the new firm are John Saari, J. S. Saari and cay 
G. R. Tully. John Saari and J. S. Saari are engaged in 5,8 
the lumber and forest products business in Eveleth, Minn., ! 
under the name Saari Bros., having had a branch office a] 
here, which has been taken over by the new company. 
John Saari and G. R. Tully will be in charge here. “ 


PENNSYLVANIA. Johnstown—Elk Valley Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; George T. Robinson. 

RHODE ISLAND. Warwick — Warwick Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), authorized capital $10,000; Richard Warren, Alex- 
ander L. Churchill and Percy W. Garner. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Tensas Land & Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $25,000; O. T. Woodard, T. T. Rebori, 
GC; Smith, A. R. Woodard and John Vorder. F 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Norfolk Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., authorized capital $1,500,000. Harry G. Skinner, of 
Baltimore, is president of the company. The company 


, Will build a ship yard on the Berkeley side of the river. 


_ WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Clear Lumber Co., author- | sl 
ized capital $20,000. 
iam cepaaeaala aia Mill Co., authorized capital $50,- 


Olympia—Olympia Shingle Co., authorized capital $4,000; 
M. H. Harris, L. E. Henry, Fred Giles, Chester Beatty, 
Warren Ward, L. McClelland and L. Vaughn. 

Seattle— Temple Shipbuilding Co., authorized capital 
$100,000; B. H. Temple, F. J. Linne and William L. Waters. 

Seattle—Engstrand Mill Co., authorized capital $10,000; 
O. E. Engstrand and O. W. Moberg. 

“ Toe Logging Co., authorized capital $40,000; 

. Kerry. 

Tenino—Shirley Lumber Co., authorized capital $10,000. 

WISCONSIN. Oshkosh—Fuller Goodman Co., author- 
ized capital $100,000. 

Oshkosh—O. H. Schram Co., authorized capital $5,000; 
Harry E. Schlerf, Oscar H. Schram and Ernest Schlerf. 
The company will manufacture and sell furniture and 
household furnishings. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


MANITOBA. Winnipeg—Emery’s Coal & Wood Yards, 
authorized capital $50,000; to own, control, sell, buy oF 
lease and otherwise operate timber limits, sawmills ete. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—W. S. Halliday, of Fresno, 
Cal., will engage in the hardwood lumber business here. | 

Texarkana—The Dorsey-Johnson Timber Co., of Chi- 
cago, will establish offices here. The company is engaged 
in the export business and is locating offices here on ac- 
count of central location and shipping facilities via rail- 
road and ocean freight. 

COLORADO. Eckley—The Klein Lumber Co. recently 
began business, with headquarters at Yuma. ; 

Yuma—The Woodside Lumber Co. recently began busi- 
ness. 

FLORIDA. Lake Wales—The Lake Wales. Manufac- 
turing Co. recently began manufacturing crates etc. 

GEORGIA. Brunswick—The Carpenter- Watkins Shif- 
building Co. has been organized and will build a sh pbuild- 
ing plant here. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Samuel C. Osborn M:nufac- 
turing Co. recently began manufacturing musica! instru- 
ments with offices at 1747 West Grand Avenue. il 

Myrtle—The H. A. Hillmer Co. recently began th? retal 
lumber business, with headquarters at Freeport. 


a! 


pata ue oe of et eee oe ee 


IOWA. Mechanicsyille—Filloon & Crosby are pening 
a yard. 
KANSA/S. Baxter Springs—The C. E, Matthew: Lum 


ber Co. of Webb City, Mo., will install a yard he! 
aaa at Herndon Grain Association is 0} 
yard. 
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Ss 
Luray—W. E. Wing recently began the lumber busi- 
mE OUISIANA. New Orleans—The Yellow Pine Export 


Lumber Co. recently began business. 
y 


IGAN. Grand Rapids—The Coulter Lumber Co. 
Pesci began the wholesale business. ROSE AR 

SNESOTA. St. Paul—The Mutual Lumber & Manu- 
att N NE Go. recentiy began the lumber and planing mill 
tayissiSSIPPI- Carnes—The Red Creek Lumber Co. re- 


in manufacturing yellow pine lumber. 


rently bes: 
; MONTANA. Enid-Inverness — The Rogers-Templeton 
Lumber Co. recently began business here, with purchas- 


ing department at Great Falls. < Caan ts 
Perry—The Wilkinson Lumber Co. recent y began the 
retail business, with headquarters at Miles City. 
NEW JERSEY. Cranford—Williams & Co. recently be- 
eommission lumber business. 


gan Uinfield—The J. D. Loizeaux Lumber Co. is establish- 
ing another yard here. The company will occupy the 
new site in spring and will have a siding 750 feet along the 
railroad. 


OHIO. Cleveland—The Federal Box Co. recently began 
‘ facturing boxes etc. 
ee cland—o Cc. Havener has entered the wholesale and 
commission business. ; 
TEXAS. Barnhart-Ozona—F. M. Joslin & Sons are 


ening yards. , 
oPReaumont—The Reese-Corriher Lumber Co. of Connell, 
is making plans for a retail and wholesale yard here. 


WASHINGTON. Davenport—The F. R. Woodbury 
Lumber Co. is planning to reopen its yard here. 

WEST VIRGINIA. _Huntington—Bosley, Thurmond & 
Waldrop recently organized. 

WISCONSIN. Clintonville-El Dorado — The Wisconsin 
Building Material Co. recently began the retail business, 
with headquarters at Schofield. : ; 

Kellnerville—Orville Brockway will establish a planing 
mill to be in operation this fall. 

Oshkosh—The Wisconsin Sales Co. has opened an office 
here in the Hay Building, with J. T. McGowan, mana- 


ger. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ALBERTA. Lethbridge—The_ Citizens Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.) has opened a branch at Manyberries, Onion and 


Wrentham. FOREIGN 


JAMAICA. Kingston—The Jamaica Lumber Co. is pre- 
paring to handle the timber woods of the island. The 
company will carry on a general lumber business in native 
lumber and shingles. The machinery being installed is 
suitable fer the manufacture of boards, railway ties, scant- 
lings, finish and shingles. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ARKANSAS. De Queen—The planing mill of F. G. Scott 
began operating last week, with a daily capacity of 40,000 
feet of lumber. ; 

Moscow—W. S. Elder, of Sheridan, has bought timber 
rights on 760 acres and will build a mill. 

Warren—The Warren Stave Co. will build a hardwood 
mill. 

CALIFORNIA. 
San Francisco, 
burned. 

LOUISIANA. Lake Providence—O. T. Woodard, of 
Memphis, Tenn., will erect a band sawmill with a daily 
capacity of 30,000 feet of lumber and develop timber on 
5,818 acres recently acquired here. 


Oroville—The Swayne Lumber Co., of 
is rebuilding sawmill which recently 


—™ RI. St. Louis—The Columbia Box Co. will build 
a plant. 
NEW YORK. White Plains—Frank N. Goble, of New 


York City, will erect a two-story mill building. 


. $200,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA. West Jefferson—The Hice Manu- 
facturing Co. will erect a mill-construction building 60 
by 250 feet, with dry kilns, sheds ete. A woodworking 
equipment costing about $10,000 will be installed. The 
company will manufacture wagon and building material. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Williamsport—The Standard Wood 
Pipe Co. will erect a new factory to be completed Jan, 1. 
The new building will be 80 by 256 feet and two stories 
high. 

TEXAS. El Paso—The El Paso Sash & Door Co. will 
erect four buildings to cost about $100,000. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—The J. E. Etheridge Lumber Co. 
has completed arrangements to rebuild plant which was 
destroyed by fire last September. One building will be 
100 by 132 feet. , 

WEST VIRGINIA. Morgantown—The Kendall Lumber 
Co. is building a railroad up Morgan’s Run to its timber 
near Calvary Church. Several buildings and a store 
will be erected. 

olan—The Wilderness Lumber Co. is erecting a large 
new plant, consisting of a double band mill costing $200,- 
000, with a daily capacity of 100,000 feet of hardwood lum- 


ber. 
re BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Burrard Inlet—The Canadian 
Robert Dollar Co. will erect a sawmill and dock to cost 
The new mill will have an output of from 150,- 
000-to 175,000 feet a day. The dock will be 800 feet long. 

Port Hammond—The Hartnell Lumber Co. is extending 
its plant ‘and will practically double its output. 

New Westminster—The Dominion Cedar & Shingle Co. 
is erecting a new mill here. 


CASUALTIES. 


ALABAMA. Orrville—The sawmill, dry kiln and 340,- 
000 feet of lumber owned by the Pine Belt Lumber Co. 
burned Nov. 18, with a loss of several thousand dollars. 
The planing miil was saved. ; 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The Pacific Box Fac- 
tory lost its main factory by fire recently, which caused 
a total damage of $150,000. A large quantity of boxes 
and other manufactured goods and lumber burned. The 
factory is being rebuilt and arrangements have been made 
with other plants so that orders are not delayed. 

GEORGIA. Soperton—The large sawmill of the Durden 
Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire a week ago, entailing 
a loss of $50,000. In addition to the sawmill and the 
dry kilns a large quantity of lumber on the yards burned. 
The loss is partly covered by insurance. The mill will be 
rebuilt. 

IDAHO. Pilummer—The Olmstead sawmill and planer, 
operating near here, burned recently. 

KENTUCKY. Greenville—The sawmill of Bond Bros., 
on the Furnace Tract, near here. was destroyed by fire 
last week. Over $5,000 worth of cut ties were burned. 

Pineville—The office, storeroom and lumber sheds of 
the Rice Lumber Co. and the residence of R. B. Rice 
burned Nov. 19, causing a total loss. 


NEW YORK. Ogdensburg—The old Skillings, Whitney 
& Barnes Lumber Co.’s planing plant was destroyed by 
fire Nov. 12. The loss, which is estimated at several 
thousand dollars, is covered by insurance. 


TEXAS. Hartburg—Nov. 15 fire destroyed the dry kiln 
of S. M. Tomme & Sons, entailing a loss of $2,000. The 
entire plant, a 30,000-foot capacity mill and planer, was 
threatened for a time. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—The plant of the Hague Box 
& Lumber Co., operated under lease by J. W. Brokaw, of 
the Northwestern Woodenware Co. and associates, was 
visited by fire Nov. which caused damage esti- 
mated at $10,000. The loss is covered by insurance. <A 
warehouse burned. The main factory, planing mill anda 
other buildings were saved. The warehouse will be re- 
built and the mill repaired. 

South Rend—-The plant of the South Bend Clapboard 
Co. was destroyed by fire recently; loss $6,000. Most of 
the machinery was saved. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS | 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 26 





Active demand, firm prices as a rule, and the car 
shortage continue to feature the local market situa- 
tion. The efforts of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, railway and shipping organizations to pro-’ 
vide means of relief for the car shortage apparently 
have had no beneficial effect as yet, as the local whole- 
sale trade still finds it difficult to get shipments started 
from the mills, and the local yards report that ship- 
ments are coming thru slowly. One yard in Chicago 
has orders placed for 130 cars of yellow pine that under 
ordinary conditions should arrive at the rate of fif- 
teen cars a day but which are reaching here at-the rate 
of Tour or five cars a day. As a rule the local yards are 
very light on stocks, some of them being in the happy 
position of having stocked up at a time when prices 
Were low, and selling out their stocks at the improved 
prices prevailing now. 

eceat price advances on almost every wood, and in 
the instance of yellow pine small advances taking 
place every few days, have in no way materially af- 


fectei the demand. As a rule the demand is stronger 


than it was at lower quotations. Mill stocks .of al! 
kinds of Jumber are being depleted, and the local 
trale Suds it more diffieult to place orders. 

With the hardwoods there is a keen demand for all 
Berth ! and southern species, and improvement is 
a 'y noticeable in oak. The trade has been told 
hibit ie furniture manufacturers at their spring ex- 
ti = SW i} come out strong for oak again, but confirma- 
Mg ‘is is lacking. Hemlock continues to benefit 
oe ount of cars at northern producing points being 
Fae ‘ore plentiful than in the South, altho hemlock 
Novti ans 7e@ported to be becoming more broken. 
fet 2 3 pine is in about the same situation as hem- 
ere fea supply. Stocks are more scarce and prices 
lies yoress Is moving actively and local wholesalers be- 
ily a the cypress people in the South are getting 
i s than some of the other producing centers 
Hes yom the way that shipments arrive lately. 


ae buying by the railroads has not only helped 
“a “ and for yellow pine, but fir also shows an im- 
th ‘one. Prices are firm. The car shortage sit- 

°8 in the fir country is not being relieved and 


this market suffers on that account. There is a keen 
demand for all western pines and the prices are on a 
high level. Heavier railroad buying includes oak ma- 
terial as well as yellow pine and fir. 

With the hardwoods, the demand is especially good 
for thick items in northern and southern maple and 
elm. Cottonwood and basswood are also much in 
demand, the former being especially searee. Red and 
sap gum continue to be much wanted, and prices are 
firm. Most low grade stocks are moving actively on 
account of the demand from box and erating com- 
panies, which are overtaxed in providing shipping 
containers in the varied lines of business. Altho the 
season is at hand for a let-up in the sash and door, 
pole and post and shingle trade there is not much 
evidence that business has fallen off. If a mild winter 
prevails there is no doubt that the sash and door peo- 
ple will remain fairly active for several weeks. Rel 
cedar shingles have fallen off a bit, on account of the 
approaching winter season, but white cedars have 
not suffered in price. 


Chicago Lumber. Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, secretary of the Board of 
Trade. 


RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED Nov. 18 














Lumber Shingles 

MRR MD cial ara <g ators to" ocdeatamtuy ee RTENE Sar aD 61,465,000 12,959,000 
DMO ai Scie. ool lahe Ria S place eed W 6d Ss 61,828,000 14,342,000 
gE ene Re 863,000 1,383,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO Nov. 18 

Lumber Shingles 

Pre gaith ae Oreste ed aetna te OO oi ota oe 2,678,531,000 554,741,000 
Ae 6 Hiv sta torent nod «try wal io rerahe odcab ade 2,035,578,000 446,613,000 
Ee ne Sere ee 2,953,000 108,128,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED NOV. 18. 

umber Shingles 

PIG bile patelee ecw er lieece 26,928,000 4,665,000 
on RE ere ata eet wees 27,840,000 7,318,000 
PROGTORNG 6 wah 45 Kasi ts ce sa CIO © eseeewed 
WRGORGNNO chicka esse os es” clseeue vate 2,653,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO NOv. 18 

Lumber Shingles 
NE Folic triste ateta sire cine Wi ecene- cv alerat « 1,260,291,000 320,912,000 
MR aa CRs ie So hivlee- ture eho wtOeies c 987,444,000 329,408,000 
SII 5 Ocean ees bakes ZIS BAT OOO oie ssce 
en ee Eo CE Tt ea 8,496,000 


RECEIPTS BY WATER 
For week ended Nov. 18, 1916 . .2,995,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended Nov, 22 were: 





IML 


HARDWOODS 


STMT ALU UTAH MATTIE AO 


q 


Ute 


Many Orders Now Specify 


MTT 


Immediate 
Shipment 


We are prepared to comply with 
this requirement. 


When you are in a hurry for 


Hardwoods 


remember we can furnish the stock 
and the service, and that reasonably 
prompt delivery can be expected 
from orders placed with 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON, MISS. 


TH 


“The largest hardwood mill in the world.” 














TMU MUO 





Liberty Hardwood Lumber Co. 


BIG CREEK, TEXAS 
Makers of 


GOOD LUMBER 


High Grade, Band Sawn, 
Ash, White Oak, Red 
Oak, Gum, Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm. 


wrhdineiieees’ | mec wie 





Ask for our prices on 




















eee ETE! Rea 


2 cars 4-4’ No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Plain Red Oak. 
2 cars 4-4”? 13’’-17’’ Cottonwood Boxboards. 























































































Weidman & Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and 
Hemlock Lumber 
SHINGLES—LATH | 
























WE WANT ORDERS NOW FOR 


. 5-4 No. 1 & 2 Common Maple 15 M ft. 12-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Birch 
Ths Tae 3 Comes Maple , 50 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm 
50 M ft. 4-4 No. 1 Common Bir 22 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Ash 
15 M ft. 10-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Birch 100 M ft. 6 ft. Coal Door Lumber 





Von 


a] 


laten Lumber Co., Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 
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CLAass— No. Value. 
SE ND Pn 5G 5 as oD Aw cine ees ne 3 $ 2,200 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............ 40 101,850 

5,000 and under 10,000............ 34 229,100 

10,000 and under 25,000............ 29 438,500 
25,000 and under 50,000............ 17 548,000 
50,000 and under 100,000............ 5 340,000 
F. Stout, 3-story residence............ 1 100,000 
MEME. HC 515-5 ha 60650 <e ods cee ears 129 $ 1,759,650 
Average valuation for week............ ae 13,640 
ee ae a 162 2,772,926 
Average valuation previous week....... mee 17,54) 
Totals corresponding week 1915........ 152 1,854,550 


Totals Jan. 1 to Nov. 22, 1916......... 


103,058,636 
Totals corresponding period 1915 


corms Ore 7,235 85,928,477 


Totals corresponding period 1914....... 9,830 76,921,660 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 9,885 81,340,000 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 7,983 82,959,357 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 8,336 102,886,721 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 10,272 93,368,250 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 8,696 81,193,539 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago—The advance in price put into effect a short 
while ago apparently has had no effect on the demand for 
northern pine, as the movement continues just as large as 





“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 
Strips. 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 


In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the samecar. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


High Grade 
Hardwoods \ 


are what builders demand today and 
you'll find them ready to pay the} 
price when you show them 


‘Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


While the quality of our products is unusually high; 
our prices are no higher than many lines much inferior 
—due toour methods of manufacture. Try us next time. 


SAWED 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 

















Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. i 


Z 











(THESE are the two principal factors in our 

manufacturing policy. The first 1s a gift 
of Nature for we are located in the Heart of the 
Best Arkansas Timber; the second, 1s the re- 
sult of experienced and careful inspectors who 
ship a straight, reliable even grade— National 
Inspection guaranteed. Let us quote you on 
your next order for 


Band-Sawed Southern Hardwoods 


QTD. WHITE OAK PLAIN RED OAK 
PLAIN & QTD. RED GUM : 
SAP GUM 

CAR MATERIAL 


Write or Wire Today. 


ASH 
CYPRESS 








it has been. Not only is northern pine in Nos. 1, 2, and 
3 common grades up $2 over a while ago, but No. 1 -com- 
mon norway is selling for about the same advanced 
amount. The car situation still remains an advantage 
with northern mills, as they have found it easier to ob- 
tain equipment than other producing sections. However, 
stocks are light and some mills have even reported being 
completely sold up. The demand for northern pine in 
this territory is for-everything on the list, but the cali 
is more for No. 1 dimension and Nos. 3, 4 and 5 boards. 
General prosperity makes active the market for the lower 
grades for boxing and crating. Wholesalers report diffi- 
culty in placing orders on account of northern stocks 
being so badly broken, the scarcity of finishing stock and 
shop grades being especially marked. There is still a 
big demand for tamarack and the supply is short. No 
change in the spruce situation is noted. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—While demand is falling off with 
the arrival of freezing temperatures, it is still good for 
the time of year and mills generally have reduced their 
stocks much below the normal. Buyers show more interest 
in the market since the recent advances, and many are 
taking steps to protect themselves against any scarcity. 
Demand is especially strong for finish lumber and factory 
stock. Low grade lumber is not so active, but stocks are 
very low. 


New York—Prices are strong and the demand is satis- 
factory. Inquiries are active but are not easily obtained. 
Retailers in the city districts find a good trade outside of 
building circles, but the latter business is quiet. Yard 
stocks are fairly assorted and buyers are more concerned 
with delivery than they ere with prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The white pine trade has picked up 
lately and the wholesale yards all say they are getting 
a better volume of business than for a long time. This 
is due to the scarcity of supplies coming in from the West, 
as well as from the South, and a large stock of lower grade 
and common lumber is now employed for building pur- 
poses. It looks as tho stocks here would be greatly de- 
pleted by spring. The price situation is strong, with a 
prospect of higher values. 





Pittsburgh.—The scarcity of white pine is still serious, 
due to poor transportation facilities. The recent cold 
spell accentuated the difficulties. Prices have been ad- 
vancing but on the whole the increases have been for 
spot material, only a few moderate actual advances being 
reported. Demand for the upper grades of white pine has 


been light. 
EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass.—The market has jumped another dollar 
to a very firm $30 base. Talk now is heard of $32 before 
the new year. Demand is not so lively as it was a few 
weeks ago, but there is a very good inquiry for this late 
season of the year, considering that the first snow of 
winter is already on the ground. Not many spruce 
manufacturers are now in a position to accept orders for 
frames. Random is much firmer this week and those who 
are able to deliver immediately have no difficulty in obtain- 
ing the very high quotations they insist upon. Randoms 
for Boston delivery are quoted as follows: 2x3, $23 to $24; 
2x4, $24 to $25: 2x6 and 2x7, $23 to $24; 2x8, $27 to $28; 
2x10, $29 to $30; 2x12, $30 to $31. The board market is 
sharing in the general improvement this week. Good 
spruce covering boards, 5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and 
up long, are not being offered for less than $21 and there 
is business at $21.50. Matched boards are up about $1 
on an average. For stock lengths, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16- 
feet, $25 to $26 is paid, and extra nice boards bring more. 


New York—Prices are higher and the demand is strong. 
Stocks are scarce. Wholesalers believe that top prices 
have not yet been reached and while the building demand 
is disappointing the prospects for further activity during 
the spring are pronounced and, considering the with- 
drawal of blocks of Canadian stock, eastern manufac- 
turers feel justified in holding out for their prices.. West 
Virginia stocks are strong and the difficulty of getting 
ears puts shipments away behind. 


Baltimore, Md.—The activity in spruce, as far as the 
foreign trade is concerned, continues, and the movement 
shows no prospect of abatement. 


Pittsburgh.—Trade has been more active during the 
last week or.more. Demand is for lower grade material, 
but there is a fairly good inquiry from eastern buyers for 
the better stocks also. The cut has been reduced and 
shipments are very slow, owing to the scarcity of cars. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago—A nice volume of business continues with 
white cedar products. Some in the trade expect that 
business will keep up until real cold weather begins 
when it will become impossible to set poles or posts. 
The volume of business would be even greater were it 
not for the high price of copper and linemen’s hardware, 
which interferes with the placing of many orders. One 
reason why the volume of trade may continue large is 
that the purchasers of poles realize that next season 
will find prices higher on account of the increased cost 
of logging this winter. There is no doubt of a big need 
for pole placing, as power plants are pushed to furnish 
power for manufacturing institutions. Farmers thru- 


‘out the country have evidently taken advantage of the 


recent fair weather for placing posts, judging from the 
continued demand from country dealers for posts. White 
cedar shingles continue to sell at a high figure. This 
market did not witness any advance over last week’s 
quotations on extras, altho standards jumped 5 cents in 
price. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Trade has been tapering off during 
the last few weeks, but there are signs of an unusual 
early winter activity. Prices are advanced. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago—The hardwood demand continues to grow 
each day, but from a standpoint of delivery, the trade is 
one of continued disappointment. There is a keen demand 
for almost all northern and southern hardwoods and 
prices are very firm. The consensus of the trade is that 
oak is coming back strong, a revival mentioned last week, 
and reports are circulating that the furniture people at 
their spring exhibition in Chicago, in January, will en- 
dorse oak again strongly. Some dealers who handle oak 
report that they did not feel much increase in the de- 





———_ 
mand, altho this was not the general rulc 


, 2 E Oak movin 
more rapidly than it has in both plain ani quarter 

The demand is especially good for this N oman 
grade and prices are fairly steady. Gum, oth red — 
sap, continues to grow firmer, and wholes: +s say he 
it is becoming more difficult to find dry ccks at rm 
mills. Prevailing quotations on firsts and ; onds. ring 
red gum appear to be $36-39; on sap gum, {:: sts and See. 
onds, inch, $26-29. Both southern and rthern - 
and maple are in good demand and scarce, i: thick items 
especially. Thick stocks of northern eln and maple 
move rapidly at $2 to $2.50 better than sever weeks agy 
Many buyers of extensive stocks who usual, place their 
contracts in February or March are already Ppearing jp 
this market, eager to contract for maple and ¢'n stocks for 
1917, but are meeting with little encourager «nt, ag sell. 
ers feel that it would not be good busi ss to Close 
contracts even at high prices now prevasijiing, Both 
cottonwood and basswood are much in demani and harg to 
find, especially cottonwood, few of the mills !:aving stock 
of any consequence. Prices on these woods also Tange 
high. Birch continues in active demand ani the move- 
ment is especially good in % and inch. The prevailing 
price on 4/4 No. 3 common birch in this market appears 
to be $15.50, and for 5/4 No. 3 common, $16.75, Poplar 


continues to move actively at firm prices, and the de. 
mand is especially strong from piano manufacturers 
and cabinet makers. One order reported during the week 
was for 500,000 feet of No. 2 for box purposes, and an. 
other large order was placed for piano keys. Hardwood 
veneers are coming along nicely and there is a lot of 
inquiries. Local wholesalers report that they find jt 
more difficult to place large orders for hardwood flooring. 
The railroads are taking a lot of white oak car material, 
and the buying of this material lately has been especially 
heavy. Railroads have also been placing a considerable 
volume of orders for oak ties. The car situation still 
interferes greatly with business, and altho it is com. 
paratively easy to sell hardwoods consumers are greatly 
dissatisfied because the shipments can not come thm 
more quickly, which is no fault of the lumber trade, 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Continued activity, coupled with 
the slow deliveries of southern stock, has stimulated the 
market in northern hardwoods, and higher prices are 
noted, especially on thick stock, firsts and seconds clear, 
of birch or maple. Oak and gum sell readily when they 
are obtainable. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Hardwood prices are unchanged and 
demand is about the same. Factories are not buying 
much stock except in cases where their supplies are too 
low to last them until next spring. So many are short, 
however, that the volume of fall buying is heavier than 
usual. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Tupelo is coming into greater use every 
day, due, it is said, to the scarcity of cottonwood. The 
movement of all kinds of gum continues brisk, especially 
of the lower grades. Orders for car material of all kinds 
are greater than the supply, and dealers are especially 
hampered by the car shortage. Ash is scarcely as active 
as it was a few weeks ago, while many items in the oak 
list continue sluggish. ns 

New Orleans, La.—The market situation is unchanged, 
with the strong prebability that there will be no material 
change until after the car shortage is a thing of the past, 
permitting freer movement. At present orders seem to be 
ahead of shipments. The call for gum and most items of 
oak is still rated as active and the box grades are in brisk 
request.. Export movement is of further diminished vol- 
ume. Domestic buyers seem to be anxious for prompt 
delivery and it is said that some business has to be turned 
down because the car shortage prevents compliance with 
this stipulation. Prices are called steady, with -the tend- 
ency upward on active items. 


Memphis, Tenn.—The hardwood market here continues 
very firm. The volume of business is improving somewhat 
as a result of the slight improvement in the car situation 
but lumbermen do not believe that a normal amount can 
be put thru for some time unless the relief comes much 
more rapidly than is promised. Demand is of satisfactory 
proportions for practically everything on the list and 
prices are well maintained. In most cases prices are 
secondary to the question of delivery. Gum continues 
active in all grades and the movement is as large as 
the limited offerings will allow. Low grade cottonwood 
is in excellent request, with offerings quite small in the 
open market. Some of the big box interests are in the 
market for No. 2 common and better and are offering 
fancy prices without being able to secure much lumber. 
There is a fair movement of oak while the market is 
firm on ash and elm. Hickory is also another item which 
is much wanted. 


Louisville, Ky.—Demand for oak has shown a vast 
improvement since about the middle of October, until 
today this wood sells readily and is one of the leaders 
in the local market. Demand is largely for flooring. There 
apparently is a low stock of hardwoods, and less lumber 
on sticks than is normal for this season. Gum logs are 
higher in price and scarcer, and there is an outright 
famine of cut stock. Walnut and mahogany are very 
active, the demand for both being greater than the avail- 
able supply. All hardwoods are having a fair run, espe 
cially poplar in lower grades, and prices are a little stiffer. 
While interior trim etc., have been in good demand, the 
bulk of the hardwood orders comes from the furniture and 
cabinet manufacturers. 


New York—Hardwoods are in good demand and not- 
withstanding the car shortage situation, which is expected 
to show some improvement from now on, the situation 1s 
generally satisfactory. Wholesalers report a steady st 
mand for gum, and with the firm inquiry for plain an 
quartered oak, maple’and birch, there is every I< ason i 
expecting a strong market during December. Yards cary 
low stocks and most orders placed are wanted filled oangt 
diately. There is no acute scarcity, but the shortage 0 
cars has given some concern and with the improved - 
mand from furniture and piano factories and small of 
pair shops, dealers have had to be on the on tlook 
keep their assortments in shape. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand shows an improve! ent - 
some dealers say their trade is better than it ha been 3 
months. The scarcity of cars prevents the pr mpt Late 
rival of stock from the mills, but cars are fairly plenti , 
for shipment from local yards. A variety of woo 
now called for, with oak, ash and maple still among 
leaders. 
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North wanda, N. Y.—Normal business conditions 

Anny hardwood dealers. A disposition of pro- 
= te prices about every two weeks is said to 
ai ies somewhat, as orders taken at the old 
be — f jently eanceled because the producers insist 
yin n rices when new business is offered. Mixed 
el loads in active demand. Oak and chestnut are 
perhaps i, Leiter demand than previously. 

Boston, {viess.-—The hardwood market is very firm. ; De- 
mand is a! + fair, the car shortage having a restraining 
influence , the movement of hardwoods. Wholesale 
merchants who maintain stocks in storage here in. the 
East are ' able to secure quite profitable prices. Prices 
are firm ov the following basis of quotations on inch, 
firsts anc onds: Basswood, $44 to $46; chestnut, $51 to 
$53; maple, $42 to $45; plain oak, $63 to $65; quartered oak, 
$39 to $1; red birch, $57 to $59; sap birch, $47 to $49; 


white ash, $56 to $60. 


Baltimore, Md.—Number 1 common oak is decidedly 
active, with maple flooring on the rise and other divisions 
of the trade showing a higher range of values. — Hard- 
woods as a whole have undergone no decided lift, but 
some features of the trade are undeniably stronger, and 
there is every reason to look for further gains. 


Ashland, Ky.—There is a better demand for oak 
boards, especially for No. 1 common and better. Bill stuff 
of all description still is in big demand and prices are 
fairly satisfactory. A limited amount of stock is being 
cut. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Activity in the hardwood market has 
been well maintained during the last week, and the 
distribution of all kinds of lumber has expanded. Oak 
leads in demand altho the movement of red gum still is 
heavy. Plain white oak, sound common, 8 and 12 by 4 
inches has sold for $26.25, and 2 to 6-inch sound common 
at $24.25, while 1x2-inch quartered white oak has brought 
$28.50 for No. 1 common and $18.50 for No. 2 common. 
Red gum, 4x4-inch FAS, sells at $35. An increased amount 
of sap gum has come to this market, No. 1 common 
selling at $20 and $21; No. 2 at $17.50; No. 3 at $14, 
all 4x4-inch. Demand for maple is better, 4x4-inch No. 2 
common selling at $18.75 and 8x4-inch at $22.75. Tupelo 
firsts and seconds, 4x4-inch have sold at $26.59 and No. 1 
common at $21.50. The basswood grades have taken on 
more strength, FAS moving at $38 and $39, No. 1 common 
at $28 and No. 3 common at $18. Log run beech, 4x4-inch, 
brings $21.50, and log run buckeye, 6x4-inch, $23. Chest- 
nut moves in increased volume. Firsts and seconds range 
from $45 to $59; No. 2 common at $15.75 and $16, and No. 
3 common at $13.50, all 4x4-inch. The market for cherry, 
walnut and mahogany has been rather quiet, but prices 
are very firm. Demand for veneer, flooring and interior 
finish woods has been excellent, and that for heavy con- 
struction material much better than at any other time 
this year. 





Pittsburgh.—_Demand keeps up well. Prices are ex- 
pected to hold up for the rest of the year, and there is a 
growing belief that hardwoods will be much higher in 
value next year, especially the low grades, which even 
now are leading all else. The better oak and chestnut 
has been rather dull. Poplar of better grades also shows 
a “poor mouth.” The Pittsburgh’ industrial trade calls 
continually for low grade material, however. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago—Demand, which has been strong for several 
weeks, continues to grow in volume. Many northern 
mills are short on stocks, and some are reported to be 
practically out of the market. Local wholesalers find it 
especially difficult to obtain 2x4’s in all lengths and also 
timbers. The wholesalers can not nearly supply the de- 
mand from the trade, and altho when the last price ad- 
vance went into effect October 80 it was thought that there 
might be some recession in the buying the demand is 
greater instead of less, especially for No. 1. No. 2 mer- 
chantable and No. 3 in both inch and 2-inch stock also 
move readily. The car shortage, altho bad enough, is 
not so serious with hemlock producers as at other points, 
and consequently hemlock is going into a lot of territory 
that yellow pine can not enter now. 


New York—Demand is active and inquiries are very 
Satisfactory. Arrivals from mills have been slow owing to 











car shortage, but retailers are figuring on an active 
winter's demand and to some extent have been looking 
for higher prices in the spring, altho hoping that such will 
not he the case. The recent advances are maintained and 
all wholesalers seem to have all they can attend to for 
Several weeks, 

Buffalo. N. Y.—Demand is good and prices are strong. 
The base price has recently been advanced $1 and now 
Stands a! $23.50. Some dealers look for a further ad- 
vance, as the lake lumber season is about over and the 
Stocks bought in so far this season have been running 
below the .yverage. The outlook for building work in this 
city dulivs the next few weeks is regarded as excellent. 
_ North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Building continues unusually 
‘ecg fh ‘e time of year and the consumption of hem- 
ck ha ‘om been greater at similar periods of the 
Season, ications point to stronger quotations with the 
growin; ‘tage of supplies, 

Pi csaoed * ‘ass.—The market is strengthening, but the 
portion. ’ of business is not increasing quite in pro- 
aie more buoyant, feeling probably is due in 
i all re to the trouble the southern lumbermen 
boards. setting goods forward. No clipped hemlock 
cea lengths of 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet, are today 
Tater or less than $22.50, while some eastern manu- 
Seda + turn out extra nice boards are asking 50 
firm, ‘ore. Hemlock plank are eorrespondingly 
attent; oe dimension is not getting very much 
rg ~Dealers accept no business for less than 
effecti “Ww. This higher quotation became generally 
ie tines Y eek. The difficulty in securing shipments 
Shia: and there is a fear that, with the car 
Will co ie srowing more acute, hemlock receipts 
gathe, ‘rely. This has spurred the consumers to 

© material, but thus far with little success. 
anata Onio.— There is a good demand for all lines 
stocks tho the market is reported quieter. Yard 


vadly broken because of the recent active call 


and the reduction of receipts due to the car troubles. 
Mills are far behind in deliveries, with bookings increasing 
over shipments. The price situation is stronger. 


POPLAR 


Chicago—Poplar continues much in demand and prices 
are very firm. Mill stocks are being depleted and 
consequently wholesalers are put to much trouble to 
place their orders. A considerable volume of No. 2 is 
moving for box purposes; one order reported during the 
week was for 500,000 feet. Piano makers and cabinet 
makers are also taking a large volume of poplar. The 
demand is mostly for Nos. 1 and 2 common. 

Boston, Mass.—The tone of the poplar market is firm, 
but business is not so lively as it might be. A customer 
who must have the lumber in a hurry must pay at pretty 
stiff prices for prompt delivery. Mill stocks are much 
broken. The bottom quotation this week on inch, firsts 
and seconds, is $60, and extra nice yellow poplar brings 
$3 more. 





Baltimore, Md.—Demand for poplar appears to be on 
the increase. Low grade stocks are being called for with 
comparative freedom and the range of values is said to 
be rather firmer, tho no pronounced advance is noted. 


Ashland, Ky.—Poplar is reported good in all grades, 
with the movement considerably hampered by the railroad 
embargoes. Practically no stock is going on sticks. 
Prices are firm with an upward tendency. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The market is very active and the 
distribution has been good despite the severe car shortage. 
The strong retail market has reduced yard stocks mate- 
rially. Wide stocks are very strong, No. 1 ranging from 
$40 to $60, according to width and thickness. Firsts and 
seconds, rough, move at from $45 to $65, and selects at 
$35 and $45. Number 1 common brings $30.50; No. 2, 
$22.50 and $25; No. 3, $19, and Not’ 4, $18.50. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago—The fir market is more active and prices are 
stronger. A recent advance of $1 on almost every item has 
not had an ill effect on the demand. One of the car manu- 
facturing companies placed an order for 8,000,000 feet to 
be used in the construction of 2,000 box cars, while the 
Santa Fe placed a large order for fir for repair and main- 
tenance work. The car supply interferes seriously with 
the fir trade, many orders being held back on account of 


* the fear that shipments would be long in coming thru. 


Reports from mills to local wholesalers do not give much 
comfort in the way if improvement, saying that cars are 
no more plentiful than they were. Despite talk of still 
further advances over present quotations they have not 
yet materialized. What few transit cars for fir are mov- 
ing are being taken vp rapidly. The wholesale trade 
believes that before the first of the year railroads will 
do some heavy buying, and that fir will come in for its 
share of this activity. There is also a fair demand for 
yard stock. The fact that the shingle laying season is 
about over has caused a slight recession in quotations 
on red cedars, altho the car shortage has so acted that 
quotations are up over the point that they would be if 
cars were plentiful. Red cedar siding is in good demand. 
No change is reported in the spruce situation. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Fir lumber prices continue very firm, 
and some advances have been made. The car situation 
shows no improvement and production necessarily is being 
restricted. Association mills report unshipped orders in 
excess of 10,000 cars, with no increase in the percentage 
of cars available. Orders are offered freely. There is a 
continued good local demand at high prices, the weather 
continuing dry and favorable to building work. Fir logs 
are unchanged and not scarce. 


Portland, Ore.—There is a tendency toward higher prices 
on fir and general quotations, it is said, range about $1 
higher than a month ago. Some improvement in the 
market is apparent and the volume of business would be 
large but for the car shortage. The log market is steady. 








Kansas City, Mo.—There is hardly as much activity in 
the fir market as there was a week ago. Last week’s cold 
weather tended to cut down the demand considerably, 
as the buying is nearly al! for current demand and the 
consumers in the fir territory are especially affected by 
low temperatures. The Coast conditions and the car 
supply, however, caused a further advance of $1 a thou- 
sand despite the lighter demand. The entire fir list has 
gone up $2 a thousand since Oct. 15. None of the fir items 
is above list. Boards, dimension and drop siding are $3.50 
off list and edge grain flooring is $3 off. Demand is largely 
for transit cars. Red cedar siding is dull, but prices are 
steady at $20 for clear, $19 for A and $12.50 for B. 


Boston, Mass.—There is little change in the local market 
for fir, spruce and cedar from the Pacific coast mills. 
Quotations are firmer, but there is little actual business 
because of the dearth of bottoms to bring the lumber 
forward by way of the Panama Canal. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago—With all the western pines prices are re- 
ported firm and stocks not at all plentiful. The price 
advance in the middle of November has in no way cur- 
tailed the demand and if anything it is stronger than it 
was. Western California white and sugar pine are each 
moving more actively than before the price advances 
were made. There is a firm demand for western pattern 
stock and also a ready market in Nos. 1 and 2, 6/4 shop. 
Prevailing prices on California white pine in this mar- 
ket for 5/4’s and 6/4’s No. 1 shop, inch, appear to be $43.50; 
2-inch, $47.50; No. 2, inch, $33.50; 2-inch, $37.50; Cali- 
fornia sugar pine, No. 1, inch, $45.50; 2-inch, $49.50; No. 2, 
inch, $35.50; 2-inch, $39.50. There is also a fairly good 
demand for mixed car shipments, and the trade in shooks 
shows greater volume. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Firmness characterizes the market 
on all items of Idaho and California pine. Several items 
of Idaho white pine still are above list and the mills are 
getting more orders than they can ship. No improvement 
in the car situation is reported by western pine shippers. 





Boston, Mass.—-Quotations on western white pine are 
very firm. Trade is steady. Large, important orders are 
few, but there are enough requests for mixed cars to keep 
sellers fairly well satisfied. Business this week is being 





Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess 1t. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
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Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


assure you of proper card representation. Many of 
America’s largest card users use Wiggins cards ex- 
clusively because they realize that the pro- 
per card serves the dual purpose of an- 
nouncing their salesmen while adding 
prestige to the house. Ask for 
tab of specimens and 
observe their 
smoot 
edges and 
excellence 
of engrav- 
ing. 
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ALES AGENT CHICAGO 

















Established 1857 
Engravers PlateMakers Die Embossers 
1108 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
+8 











Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . . . - $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath . . $3, ey Na $5 

‘Two persons € 
Room with detached bath . . - + $3, $3.50, 4 
Room with private bath; Double room - $5 to $ 

Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


Two connecting rooms 
with bath, Per day. 
\ —e es 2 persons, $5 to $8 
N : 3 persons, $6 to $9 
: 4 persons, $7 to $12 








1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 








> Hotel la Salle. 





Chicago's Finest Hotel 
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Durability and Dollars 


When your rope breaks, your work 
stops; therefore, lack of durability 


means a loss of dollars. 






@ED 
HERCULES (WIRE ROPE 


REG WS PAT OFF 


The Original Colored Ruy Strand Wire Rope 





is wear-resisting at every point; as 
a consequence, it is especially econ- 
omical on log loaders, skidders and 
other logging equipment, because 
on such work the strain on the rope 
is usually limited only by the power 
of the engine. Write for catalog. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 


New York Chicago Denver Salt Lake City San Francisco 
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A Pointer To Lumbermen 
On Waterproof Crayons 


For 75 years we have supplied 
lumbermen with these crayons 
because they are recognized as the 
best crayons for marking lumber 
on the market. 


American 
Acme Crayons 


are made for every purpose — for 
marking on green, wet, frosty or 
dry lumber; made in any color 
and in hard, medium and soft 
grades. 
crayon best suited to your needs. 


Ask For Free Sample Today. 


The American Crayon Co. 


Factory and General Office, 
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Let us help you select the 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 


























WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama-Pacific GRAND PRIZE 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND DROP FORGINGS Daily tao 


tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 











| IN. FOREST LAND 


BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH 
Aayerican Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





Has a hundred poems that have 
delighted thousands, It isin its 
third edition. Price, postpaid, $1.25 








put thru on the following basis: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $104; 
10/4 to 12/4, $114; 16/4, $121; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $94; 10/4 
to 12/4, $109; 16/4, $116; fine common, 4/4, $71.50; 5/4 and 
6/4, $74.50; 8/4, $76.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $57.50; 5/4 and 6/4, 
$65.50; 8/4, $67.50; barn boards, d. & m., No. 2, 5-inch, 
$36; 6-inch, $37; 8-inch, $37; 9-inch, $37; $10-inch, $40. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The sale of the California pines, as well 
as Idaho pine, has shown a considerable increase during 
the last few weeks, and local assortments have been 
greatly depleted. Shop and other lumber is wanted for 
prompt delivery and prices have advanced. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago—Demand is for almost everything on the list 
and prices are firm. Reports from California mills indi- 
cate that the car shortage situation is a source of con- 
siderable trouble and that box cars are hard to obtain for 
early shipments. Stocks at the mills are growing more 
searce, especially in tank, and many of the mills are so 
low in stock that they are not in position to take more 
orders. The demand in this territory seems to be chiefly 
for 2-inch tank stock, and for general yard stocks. 


San Francisco—The redwood lumber market is firm in 
all departments and the California demand is fair, altho 
the car shortage interferes with all-rail shipments and 
the scarcity of steamers hampers water shipments. The 
Australian demand is rather light, but several cargoes 
are loading for export. The eastern rail shipments of 
dry stuff are fair considering the car shortage. .There 
has been a marked increase in the demand for dry redwood 
in this state. There are indications that prices will 
advance on common and probably on dry clear. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Buyers apparently expect an advance 
in redwood prices. There have been broad intimations 
from the mills that higher prices are imminent because of 
the strong offshore trade, and there is an inclination to 
get orders placed before the advance is put into effect, 
As a result there has been a noticeable improvement in 
demand. There still is a good call for redwood tank 
stock, but the mills are not in a position to handle much 
business of that kind. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va.—Aggregate sales last week were nearly 
twice as large as that previous, the increase being 
noticeable in both rough and dressed lumber. No. 1, 4/4 
edge, sold at $24.25 to $25.50; No. 2, $21 to $23; No. 3, 
$17 to $19; 4/4 edge box, $15.50 to $17; 4/4 edge culls and 
red heart, $13.25 to $14.50; 4/4 cull red heart, $9. Six-inch 
box rough, $16.50 to $17.50. No. 1, 8-inch rough, $29.50 to 
$30.25; No. 2, $28.50 te $29.25; No. 3, $19.25 to $20.50; box, 
$17.50 to $18.50; culls and red heart, $14.25 to $15.50. No. 1, 
10-inch rough, $30.25 to $31.25; No. 2, $28.50 to $29.25; 
No. 3, $21.50 to $22.25; Box, $18.50 to $19.50; culls and red 
heart, $15.50 to $16.50. No. 1, 12-inch rough, $33.25 to 
$34.25; No. 2, $29 to $31; No. 3, $24.50 to $25.50; box, $19.50 
to $20.50; culls and red heart, $16.25 to $17.50. No. 1, 5/4 
edge, $26.50 to $28; No. 2, $23.75 to $24.50; box, $16 to 
$16.50; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $28.50 to $29.25; box, $16.50; No. 1, 
8/4 edge, $30.75 to $31.75; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $18.50 
to $19.50; box bark strips, $10.50 to $11.50. No. 1, 18/16-inch 
rift flooring, $39 to $40.25; No. 2, $33.75 to $35. No. 1, 
13/16-inch flooring, $25 to $26.50; No. 2, $24.25 to $25.50; 
No. 3, $20 to $21.50; No. 4, $14.75 to $16. No. 1, 3/8-inch 
ceiling, $15.75 to $16.50; No. 2, $14.50 to $15.50; No. 3, 
$12.75 to $13.50; No. 4, $9. No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $17 to 
$17.75; No. 2, $16 to $16.75; No. 3, $14 to $15; No. 4,°$10.50 
to $11. No. 1, 18/16-inch partition, $26 to $27.50; No. 2, 
25 to $26; No. 3, $21.25 to $22.75. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip 
partition, $21.50 to $22. Six-inch roofers, $17 to $18; eight- 
inch, $18 to $18.50; 10-inch, $18.75 to $19.50; 12-inch, $19.75 
to $21; factory flooring, $19 to $20.50; lath, $3.15 to $3.25; 
North Carolina pine sizes, $18.50 to $20.50. 


New York—Lack of shipping facilities has kept stocks 
moving slowly and transit shipments have been few and 
far between. Prices are satisfactory and buyers are 
in the market with good inquiries. Box lumber and low 
grades are in good demand and even at today’s increased 
prices wholesalers are not willing to book ahead for any 
considerable period. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The supply of stock is not large and 
dealers who can supply the demand for quick shipments 
are able to get the best prices quoted for some time. 


Boston, Mass.—Local business in North Carolina pine 
is greatly disturbed by the embargoes on railroads between 
New England and the producing fields, resulting, it is 
claimed, from the general car shortage. For this reason, 
quotations look rather erratic, but it seems safe to say 
that the general tone of the market is stronger. The 
range on 6-inch roofers this week is from $21.50 up, and 
for 8-inch roofers the lowest price quoted is $22.50. Rough 
edge looks firmer this week. It is doubtful if any responsi- 
ble seller would take less than $30 for 4/4. There is some 
inquiry for North Carolina partition, with $30.50 the 
lowest price quoted on No. 1, 138/16-inch. 


Baltimore, Md.—The operations of the North Carolina 
pine men continue to be greatly hampered by the scarcity 
of vessels and the consequent high freight rates. Box 
lumber is still in excellent request, with the stocks here 
as well as at points of production scant. The mills con- 
tinue to hold back from taking orders for delivery in the 
more remote future, believing that the quotations will go 
higher. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago—Further price advances are a feature of the 
yellow pine market. The car situation at the mills is 
chiefly responsible for this, as it is growing more diffi- 
cult for wholesalers in this market to supply the needs 
of the trade. Altho the trade expected by this time the 
yard buying would let up at present there are no indi- 
cations of it, yard men seeming to be just as eager for 
stocks as they have been for some time. Some of the 
sales representatives of southern manufacturers who 
were a while ago forbidden to take additional orders 
but were permitted to reénter the market now find them- 
selves forbidden to book further business. There seems 
to be heavy buying for all stock that can be shipped in 
open cars. A heavy demand for car material continues 
and the railroads remain in the market as extensive 
buyers. The market situation right now might properly 
be described as “crazy.’”’ During the week there were 
further advances of 50 cents on No. 2 in 8, 10 and 12-inch 
boards, Wholesalers report that mills are short on many 
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items, especially edge and flat grain floorin; 


inch No. 2, ceiling in all grades, drop siding ; 3+ @XCept 4. 


Lng 
That prices are firm in this market is indicat: by aa 2 
lowing quotations generally prevailing: No. °, 8 and § 
inch boards, $22; No. 2 shiplap, $21.50; No. i dimengl” 
$5 off the list; 12-inch, No. 2 boards, $23.75: « nelon, 


“Ine. 
center matched, $20; 6-inch, No. 2 S28, $20.50. Atha ne! 
quotations are firm, wholesalers have no trouble in on 
taining orders at the prices. be 


Kansas City, Mo.—Prices still are advancing There j 
no uniformity in quotations, these being governe 


by the condition of stocks at the mills. Soine mene 
turers refuse to quote on orders that are not to thes, 
liking, while others are advancing their prices for th 
purpose of turning away orders they are not able to fil 
The timber business is unusually active, the early buying 
this fall being taken as an indication of a large vale 
of building in prospect. ‘Timber prices ar normal, : 

St. Louis, Mo.—The car shortage, which hits the South. 


ern yellow pine trade worse than any other branch of 
the lumber business, is just as bad as it was. Prices have 
gone up about $3 a thousand during the last sixty days, 


Alexandria, La.—The following prices prevail this week: 
Flooring—1x3-inch, A EG, $86; B & better EG, $35; B Bq 
$33; C EG, $25; No. 1 EG, $22; No. 2 HG, $17; A FG, $26: 
B & better FG, $24; B FG, $23.50; C FG, $21; D FG, $20: 
No. 1 FG, $20.50; No. 2 FG, $14; 1x4-inch, A HG, $37; Bé 
better EG, $32.50; B EG, $31.50; C EG, $26; No. 1 EG, $20: 
No. 2 HG, $14; A FG, $25; B & better FG, $25; B FG, $x. 
C FG, $22.50; D FG, $19.50; No. 1 FG, $22; No. 2 FG, $16, 
Ceiling—%-inch, B & better, $22.50; No. 1, $20.50; No, 2, 
$17; %-inch, B & better, $20; No. 1, $18; No. 2, $11; 4: 
inch, B & better, $24.50; No. 1, $20; No. 2, $17. Partition— 
4-inch, B & better, $25.25; No. 1, $21; No. 2, $17.50; 6-inch 
B & better, $27.75. Bevel siding—l-inch B & better, 
$18.50; No. 1, $16; No. 2, $12. Drop siding—6-inch, B % 
better, $25; No. 1, $22; No. 2, $16; B & better, surfaced, 
1x4-inch, $24; 1x6-inch, $26.50; 1x8-inch, $26.50; 1x5 to 10. 
inch, $28.50; 1x12-inch, $28.50; 14%4x4 to 12-inch, $31; 1%x 
to 12-inch, $28; 15-inch, $28.50; C surfaced, 1x4-inch, $21; 
1x6-inch, $23.50; 1x8-inch, $24; 1x5 to 10-inch, $26.50; 1x19. 
inch, $27; 1%4x4 to 12-inch, $28; 1%4x4 to 12-inch, $27.50, 
Rough finish—1x4-inch, $20; 1x6-inch, $22; 1x8-inch, $22: 
1x5 to 10-inch, $24.50; 1x12-inch, $25; 1144x4 to 12-inch, $27, 
1%x4 to 12-inch, $26.50. Base and casing—4 and 6-inch, 
$29; 8 and 10-inch, $31. Jambs—4 and 6-inch, $33.50; 14, 
1% and 2-inch, $35.50. Moldings—72 percent. Fencing— 
1x4-inch, 16 feet, No. 1, $17; others, No. 1, $16.50; 1x6-inch, 
16 feet, No..1, $19; others, No. 1, $18.50; 1x4-inch, ‘CM, 
16 feet, No. 1, $18; others, No. 1, $17.50; 1x6-inch CM, 16 
feet, $20; others, No. 1, $19.50; No. 2, 1x4-inch, 10 to 20 
feet, $13; 1x4-inch, CM, 10 to 20 feet, $13.50; 1x6-inch, 10 to 
20 feet, $15; 1x6-inch, CM, 10 to 20 feet, $15.50; No. 3, 
1x4-inch, 6 to 20 feet, $10; 1x4-inch, CM, 6 to 20 feet, $10; 
1x6-inch, 6 to 20 feet, $12; 1x6-inch, CM, 6 to 20 feet, 
$11.75. Shiplap—No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14 and 16 feet, $18.50; 
others, $19; 1x10-inch, 14 and 16 feet, $19; others, $19.50; 
1x12-inch, 14 and 16 feet, $18.50; others, $19. Shiplap— 
No. 2, 1x8-inch, 10 to 20 feet, $16.50; 1x10-inch, 10 to 2 
feet, $16: 1x12-inch, 10 to 20 feet, $16; No. 3, 1x8-inch, 
6 to 20 feet, $12; 1x10-inch, 6 to 20 feet, $11.75; 1x12-inch, 
6 to 20 feet, $12.25. Boards—No. 1, %x8-inch, 14 and 16 
feet, $16.50; others, $17; 13/16x8-inch, 14 and 16 feet, $17.50; 
others, $18; %x10-inch, 14 and 16 feet, $17; others, $18; 
13/16x10-inch, 14 and 16 feet, $18.50; others, $19; %x12- 
inch, 14 and 16 feet, $22; others, $21.50; 13/16x12-inch, 14 
and 16 feet, $22.50; others, $24; No. 2, %x8-inch, 10 to 2 
feet, $15.50; 18/16x8-inch, 10 to 20 feet, $16; %4x19-inch, 
10 to 20 feet, $16; 13/16x10-inch, 10 to 20 feet, $17; %x12- 
inch, 10 to 20 feet, $16.50; 13/16x12-inch, 10 to 20 feet, 
$17.50; No. 8, %x8-inch, 6 to 20 feet, $11.50; 13/16x8-inch 
6 to 20 feet, $12; %x10-inch, 6 to 20 feet, $11.75; 13/16xt0- 
inch, 6 to 20 feet, $12; %x12-inch, 6 to 20 feet, $12.25; 
13/16x12-inch, 6 to 20 feet, $13. Plaster lath—No. 1, %; 
No. 2, $1.60. Byrkit lath—4 and 6-foot, $10; 8 and 10-foot, 
$11; 12-foot and longer, $11.50. No. 1 decking—2x6, 8 or 
10-inch, $18.50; heart face decking, 2x6, 8 or 10-inch, $19; 
prime decking, heart ship, $55. Siding—1x4-inch, B & 
better siding, $23; 1x6-inch, B & better, $24; 1x4 and 6 
inch, B & better, $23.75; 1x4-inch, B & better lining, 
$24.50. Roofing—1x4-inch, No. 1, $18; 1x6-inch, No. |, 
$19; 1x4-inch, No. 1 siding, $19; 1x6-inch, $22; 1x4 and 6- 
inch, $21. Grooved roofing—1x10-inch, No. 1, 14 and 1 
feet, $20; others, $21; 1x10-inch, No. 2,10 and 20 feet, $6; 
2x4 to 8x8-inch, $17; 2x10 to 10x10-inch, $17.25; 2x12 to 
12x12-inch, $19.50; 2x14, 16 and up, $23. Ties—6x8-inch, 
foot, dressed heart, $22; 6x9-inch, 9-foot No. 1 dressed, $19. 
Caps—12x14-inch, 12-foot rough heart, $22.50; 12x14-inch, 
14-foot rough heart, $23; 14x14-inch, 12-foot rough heart, 
$24; 14x14-inch, 14-foot, rough heart, $24.50. Sills—36-foot, 
$22; 38-foot, $24; 40-foot, $26; 50-foot, $30. Stringers- 
7 and 8x16-inch, 28 feet, $30; 7 and 8x16-inch, 14 and 16 
feet, $25. Oil rigs, $21. Paving block stock, No. 1 square, 
E & S, $15; No. 1 dressed, $16; rough heart, $17. Dimen- 
sion—Nos. 1 and 2. $4 and $4.50 off on 16-foot; $4.50 and 
$5 off 10, 12, 14, 18 and 20-foot; $8 and $8.50 off 22 and 24. 
foot. ‘ 


New Orleans, La.—Further advances are reported by 
individual mills here and there, ranging from $1 thre 
the list to as high as $2 on specified items. Offers : 
premiums for prompt delivery are rather common, bu 
few mills are in position to take advantage of them, owing 
to car shortage and stock conditions. Tho a slight I 
crease of shipments is indicated by today’s bulletin, orders 
booked during the week exceeded the movement and < 
the net there was an increase of orders unshipped. Spe 
cially active demand is noted for car material, timbers, 
some items of dimension and B and better flooring. 


New York—While the car situation is improving, aed 
ments are far behind. New business is developing nicely, 
but retailers hesitate at paying the prices asked. i 
the outlook points to stronger quotations, the re * 
tance to pay the price has put many retailers on a hai 
to-mouth basis. Yard stocks are not large. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The yellow pine situation Rai 
strong, tho some wholesalers report a slight impr 
ment in the car supply. But the movement 0! erie 
from the mills is still slow. A good volume of ts ae 
business is reported, especially in the city, and loca 
mand is above the average. 





Baltimore, Md.—Between the attitude of the arene 
in refusing to book orders for longleaf pine except “e 
good advance, and the hesitancy of the consumer oe 
points of distribution like Baltimore to pay more, a 
position of the wholesalers at least is not an oan thet 
The car shortage and the scarcity of vessels are 
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rs that iend to restrict the movement to rather 
facto ate proportions, and yet it does not appear that the 
ged extensive stocks on hand. The producers take 
mills jew that lumber is almost the only commodity dealt 
the vensivel’ that has not shared in the heavy advance 
at ices, and they regard the prospect for a sharp rise ' 
rn oy encouraging. 





ston, Mass.—Prices are fairly satisfactory, but the 
of the car shortage is being felt keenly. Retail 
and if the railroads continue their em- 
pargoes much longer a very acute situation will ensue. 
How the market is affected is shown by the fact that 
$30 now looks like a very modest price for B and better 
partition, % x3%4-inch, while several wholesale houses ask 
$30.50 and even $31. ‘This is nearly 20 percent above sum- 
mer quotations. Flooring also is higher, current quota- 
tions being: Quarter sawn A, $41 to $43; quarter sawn B, 
$38 to $39; quarter sawn C, $32 to $34. No. 2 common floor- 
ing is decidedly firmer. For 6-inch the rock bottom figure 
today is $21.50, and $22 is probably more frequently quoted. 


Bo! 
influence 
stocks are low 


pittsburgh, Pa.—It is almost impossible to obtain stable 
prices on yellow pine, as railroad conditions in the South 
still are very demoralized. Low grade material, which 
ig in heavy demand, brings fancy prices where prompt 
shipments are possible. Better grade material is quiet. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The car shortage still is having a 
serious influence on the market. There has been a steady 
accumulation of orders, but shipments are few. Stocks 
are badly depleted, and prices are very firm. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—Demand is well sustained in volume 
and virtually unchanged in character, the bulk of the call 
being for mixed cars. Shipments are materially hindered 
by car shortage. The shortage in the cypress territory is 
probably. less severe, however, than it has been in yellow 
pine territory and some lumber is moved right along. 
Prices are very firm, but no changes are reported for the 
week. 





Chicago—Cypress is enjoying a very active market, with 
firm prices generally prevailing. There is a keen demand, 
especially for 3-inch tank, and shop grades enjoy a 
healthy trade. Mixed car orders are also plentiful. 
Cypress wholesalers say they believe they are more fortu- 
nate than some others, as cars are coming thru from the 
cypress mills steadily. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Orders for cypress are numerous and 
a fair volume of shipments is coming thru, altho many 
of the mills complain that they are getting but a small 
percentage of the transportation equipment they need. 
There is a normal call for this season of the year from 
the factories, but the bulk of business is from the yards. 
Retailers report that demand is brisk and they expect 
it to continue so well into the winter. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Trade remains fairly active in spite 
of the car shortage. Demand is mostly for the cheaper 
grades. Several shipments have been received by river 
this week, but these have not relieved the threatened 
stock shortage to any appreciable extent. 


New York—Very little change is reported except toward 
higher quotations. Trade is fair with a steady demand 
for tank stocks and interior finish. Thick sizes are 
quiet, and yards show some disposition to order ahead, 
especially in shop grades. The uncertainty of shipments 
is given as the cause for much of the business placed 
for future requirements. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—There is a fairly active demand, mostly 
for stock in small quantities that is wanted for prompt 
shipment. Cars are scarce at the mills and buyers who 
order direct are reporting many delays. Prices show 
a tendency to advance. The yards here carry about their 
usual assortments for this season. 


Boston, Mass.—Wholesale merchants who are in a posi- 
tion to deliver cypress by water do not find it hard to 
secure plenty of orders, but the opposite must be said 
about competing sellers who must depend upon rail trans- 
portation. There are enough inquiries from retailers and 
manufacturing buyers, but most of them are held up 
when delivery can not definitely be promised by the would- 
be seller, There is no fault to find with prices, however, 
which are as high as ever and, in the case of thick cypress, 
even firmer than previously. Quotations on ones and 
twos are: 4/4, $48 to $50.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $50 to $51.50; 
8/4, $53.25 to $54.75; 10/4 to 12/4, $66 to $68. Number 1 
Shop is quoted: 4/4, $30 to $31.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $37.50 to $39; 
8/4, $40.75 to $42.25. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The shortage in stocks which has 
characterized the local trade is gradually disappearing 
as the car service improves. Demand is good in every 
Section, especially among rural dealers, who are making 
every effort to accumulate stocks. Prices are firm and 
slight advances are announced. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is no improvement in the cy- 
Press market so far as supplies are concerned. Demand 


is good, 
SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chics20—While the time of the year is at hand for a 
Seasonsule let-up in the shingle demand it has not se- 
seowaly affected quotations, altho prices on red cedars 
~ ae than last week. Quotations on red cedar 

ars, Chicago basis, this week are $3.46, or 10 cents 
— ‘he price of last week, and stars, $2.92, Chicago 
ga hes cents under last week. However, quotations 
ile 2 cedar extras remain at $3.35, Chicago basis. 

~G<ra@s are now selling at $2.55, Chicago basis, 5 cents 
up from last week. The lath market continues strong. 






ai eapolis, Minn.—Demand for stars 3s strong, as a 
arge percentage of buildings undertaken late in the fall 





=~ tl "8 rushed under cover. The market is strong, as 

" “re scarce in storage or transit. Demand for clears 

ood gga off, but there still is a good call for special 
ands, 





Phage Wash.—Red cedar shingle prices continue to 
Bie ns —_ range and dealers say it is hard to determine 
fan rm market value, individual conditions now govern- 
ne Pete run all the way up to $2.25 and clears to $2.50 
Ther better. _Red cedar siding is comparatively weak. 

“cre 1S no improvement in the car situation. 








For Sale 


The undersigned will receive offers for the 
purchase of that valuable property, known as 
the CZERWINSKI BOX FACTORY, situ- 
ated on Logan Avenue and Tecumseh Street, 
WINNIPEG, Canada. This property com- 
prises, what is believed to be, the finest box 
factory in Western Canada, fully equipped 
with the latest and best machinery for box 


Further information may be obtained upon application to 


H. E. DENEEN, 


300 Electric Railway Chambers 


BOX FACTORY 


VALUABLE 


manufacturing, and ready for immediate oper- 
ation. It also includes the factory site, con- 
sisting of about 2% acres of land close in to 
the business center of the City, and possesses 
unexcelled trackage facilities. Street cars pass 
the factory door. This is a magnificent oppor- 
tunity for any person wishing to engage in 
box manufacturing. The whole may be pur- 
chased at a very great bargain. 


Assignee of the 
Czerwinski Box Company, Limited 


- WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 














A Welcome Helper in Lumber Offices 


because suited to the calculating you have to do as is no other ma- 
In actual service in lumber offices the 


Adding, Multiplying, Listing 
and Calculating Machine 


has conclusively demonstrated its simplicity, speed, versatility, control and 
The Dalton verifies invoices, making every multiplication 
and addition, and then figures the discount, prints the net result and 
Here’s speed — an 
ordinary operator audited the following invoice in 67 seconds :— 


chine on the market. 


DALTON 


durability. 
furnishes a physical audit of the work performed. 


464 pcs. 1x8—16 No. 2Com. Y.P.S2S 4949 
763 pes. 1x8—18No.2 “ “ “S2S 9156 
134 pcs. 1x8—20 No.2 ‘“ ns is S2S 1786 
206 pcs. 1x8—24No.2 “ ‘ $2S 3296 

Weight, 2082 lbs. Per M Feet. 
39947 Ibs. Weight of Lumber. 


NN ik eo oa art cece gos enced cents seo secsnccecasecaesus 
Total at destination $334.17 


This Coupon will bring interesting literature—Mail it today os 


THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE CO0.,  cindinnatt, ori10 


How long would it take you to do it? 


19,187 ft. at 14.45M $277.25 







DO IT 
RIGHT NOW 


MAIL 
COUPON 
DALTON ADDING MACHINE CO., Norwood, Cincinnati, 0. 


56.92 


I should be glad to know more about the 
DALTON adding machine and will welcome 
further information without obligation. 



































PERKINS 


Sole Manufacturers and Selling Agents 


Perkins Vegetable Veneer Glue 


(Patenced July 2, 1912) 


GLUE CO. 


Suite 814 J. M. S. Building, 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for red cedar stars still is 
very active and there are fewer cars in transit than ever. 
Dealers able to provide transit cars sell them readily at 
from $2.25 to $2.30, Coast basis, and with demand in Okla- 
homa and Texas showing signs of keeping up virtually all 
winter there is nothing to indicate any softening in the 
market. In small or mixed cars clears bring as high as 
$2.65, Coast basis, but some sales are reported as low 
as $2.50, Coast basis. The best prices are obtained for 
mixed cars of stars and clears. The car situation is more 
acute than ever and shipments are fewer than they were 
ten days ago. The lath supply causes buyers much 
trouble. Cypress and southern yellow pine stocks are so 


depleted and cars so scarce that it is very hard to get © 


shipments and the 
lath. 


same condition is true of west Coast 
Prices on all lath are stiff. 


New Orleans, La.—Cypress shingles and lath continue 
in active request, with prices unchanged but very firm. 
Shingles stocks are still greatly depleted and broken in 
assortment. Lath are in slightly better supply. 


Boston, Mass.—Shingles are firmer this week, and actual 
selling prices will probably average something like 10 
to 20 cents above last week’s figures. The lowest price 
reported for white cedar extras is $3.60. Some manufac- 
turers have withdrawn quotations on extras and are asking 
$3.50 for clears. Red cedars are scarce and very firm, 
selling at about 50 cents more than the whites. The 
clapboard market is very firm, with supplies scarce, spruce 
extras selling fast at $54 and clears at $52. Except that 
much lath come here by water, what is true of shingles 
also applies to lath. Up to $5 is now asked for 1%%-inch, 
with $4.00 rock bottom. For 1%-inch lath the lowest price 
quoted is $3.90, and $4 is paid. Many retailers seem dis- 
posed to stock up on lath now that the market is 
strengthening so materially. There is a fair inquiry for 
furring, and quotations are firmer, most sellers wanting 
$z2 or more for 2-inch. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The supply of shingles continues small 
and is likely to remain so all winter. Consequently the 
level of prices is very firm. Sellers hold their stocks 
for higher prices, which they feel will come in the near 
future. Demand is on a fairly active basis. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is considerable strength exhib- 
ited in the shingle market altho the building season is 
slowing up because of bad weather conditions. The car 
shortage is holding up many shipments. Prices are firm 
in every section. Demand for lath continues strong and 
supplies are rather limited. Prices show a tendency to 
advance in the face of heavy buying. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand for shingles and lath is larger 
than the supply. Prices are firm and higher on some 


items. 
SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—The market for boxing and crating lum- 
ber retains all its strength. Quotations are quite firm and 
desirable lots of box boards and shooks are promptly 
taken. The demand for pine box boards is especially good. 
No inch pine boards, round edge, are offered for less than 
$20 and if the buyer wants to be sure of getting all pine 
of fair quality he must pay $21 or even more. For good 
pine shogks, 13/16-inch, the range is $28 to $30. There 
are fairly good box boards, including more spruce and fir 
than pine, all running an inch thick and round edge, 
Offered at around $19 and $19.50. 


COOPERAGE 


Chicago—It is quite evident that staves and heading 
will be nearly exhausted before spring arrives; small 
offerings from the mills compel large coopers and dealers 
to send men to the South to buy all available stocks. A 
few are successful in contracting for later deliveries. 
Many are at present disappointed, as the mills are unable 
to secure cars. Barrels and tierces are firm and advancing 
in price. Inquiries are received from the East, but coopers 
have about all the orders they can fill locally. Whisky 
staves and headings are scarce and command better 
prices. Gum syrup staves are being rapidly produced and 
are also in good demand at steady prices. Circled head- 
ing, usually the most profitable cooperage stock, is firm 
and in good demand at 27 to 29 cents a set for oil and 
tierce. Slack staves, heading and hoops remain dull and 
unchanged, as small orders are quickly filled. Most of 
the mills are closed for the season. A few orders are 
received for ash butter tub staves and square heading. 
These are likely to advance later for spring use. Demand 
for racked ash hoops, also for coiled elm and hickory 
flour hoops, is only normal. Some inquiries are received 
for hickory box straps, but offerings are fair. There is 
great difficulty in getting cars to ship in, say A. & H. 
Gates in their report on market conditions. 






Southern elm flour staves...........2-cs006 9.00 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M........ 4.75 to 5.25 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried, basswood head- 

ing, Dp SF ae ee 07 to 07% 
No. 1, 17% 1-inch gum heading, per set, 

DE SGiins che Canola winbh Gh <0 6b 04.036 06% to 07 
rn On RRO SEPRON, os woos a0 5 00s40 0 1.65 to 1.75 
Circled white oak, oil heading, per set...... 2814 
NEN. 5 ns 6 whee s one s'0s bos Nie's Ss 08 1.45 to 1.60 
PO, 2. BO te -INCN MUM BERVOB. 2. oc csccecseces 8.00 to 9.00 
Circled white oak, oil heading, per set..... .29 
Tierce ERT ee. oon icc sae es aunechs> ch Omen 
Re ee ee ee ee 12.50 to 13.00 
BE. 8t., SO-inch Sumi StAVOS.....cecccccccsscns 7.50 to 8.00 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 ft., 


9 in., per M 10. 00 to 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 


4% -foot, per M. 5.25 





Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foot, per M. 10.00 to 10.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M............ 4.50 to 4.75 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set.... .05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........ 

ECA 05 Sida a isiae en's a ob tele O08 O86. .60 to 

Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch...... .30 to 
Taree OOD DAFTOIS. .....cccccesccvcecs 

Eight patent hoop barrels................ 

Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........ 

Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels. 

Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... 

SIME TEIE, GROOD v.< vow ssccctvessicocesevee 387 to 

No. 1 white ash butter tub staves.......... 12.00 to 

Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M............ 5.50 to 
ORR view oles BG. b 06:5)» b sos ues 045 eG 57.00 to 

ao ORK, Cll SERVOS: POW BM... ccvacvccvese» 86.00 to 
White oak, oil staves, per M.............. 39.00 to 40. 00 
A ere ea ee 1.20 to 1.25 
I MNS Oe Cals aie Gus ie Sas hb Nib als 1.05 to 1.10 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Hoops have shown a decline of 25 cents 
during the last month, owing to the smaller demand, and 
No. 1 staves are also down. Heading holds firm. Many 
country cooperage shops have closed up for the season. 
The flour-barrei trade is below normal, as flour prices 
are so high that the public buys in sacks almost entirely. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

— words of ordinary length make one 
line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of = per containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 











HEWN ROCK ELM TIMBER 
WANTED TO PURCHASE 
al 000 cubic feet 1x12 inches and up 
45/50 ft. cube for ~ al by 
1st May, 1917 
Write: P. 0. BOX 2605, 
Montreal, CANADA, 





FOR SALE-—5,000 ACRES WESTERN PINE 


Timber. Will cut 100 Million feet. Situated near Weiscr 
River, north of Council, Idaho 


MUELLER LUMBER COMPANY, Davenport, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—GUARANTEED EQUAL TO NEW. 
1—No. 111 American Wood Working Machine Co.’s Band 





Re-saw ; size 54”x7” 
1—No. 3 Ball & Jewell Rotary Cutter or Saw Dust Ma- 
chine; weight 12,000 lbs. Less than three years old. 


Address “M. 39,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
FOR SALE 

A bargain in hardwood timber land. 

the North. Ten thousand acres, estimated at 60 million 

feet by Geo. F. Beardsley of Grand Rapids, Mich.—50% 

fine red birch, balance maple, hemlock, spruce and cedar. 

Favorably located for Boe re nt. 

W. H. RANSON, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


FOR SALE—ABOUT THREE MILES OF 
20 lb. steel rail in good condition. This has been used only 
about three years. Also three or four lathes, drill presses, 
and machine shop wwe ig 
Address 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


COST SYSTEM 
In manufacturing plants, lumber mills etc. We guarantee 
this system within a stated time; it is now in operation in 
several large manufacturing plants. Our system checks with 
labor and material charged thru ledger, therefore absolutely 
correct. Address “M. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


READY CUT HOUSE BUSINESS. 

I have complete running factory eighteen miles from 
Greater New York, Railroad siding, large storage shed. Want 
— working capital and party to sell ready cut rustic ga- 

rages seaside cottages and roa aig 2 play houses. I am 
practical and reliable. . BELL, Cranford, N. J. 


COMMISSARY ACCOUNTING 
Most commissaries have adopted Allison Coupon Books as a 
substitute for cash in dealing with customers. If you have 
not, send for catalog, prices and full particulars. 
menaced COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Cheapest tract in 

















BOX FACTORY FOREMAN WANTED. 
Must have thorough knowledge of box ripping and be 


capable of supervising yard. Prefer married man under 
forty, who is experienced in this territory. State salary, 
present or last employment, reason for leaving, and full par- 
ticulars in first letter. 

GREEN BROS, BOX & LUMBER CO., 


MANAGER —WANTED. 

A German Yard manager who is a good bookkeeper, and 
has made good, may obtain a desirable position by sending 
inquiry with past record to 

JOHN MUGGLI, Richardton, N. Dak. 


WANTED—BOY FOR SHIPPING OFFICE 
Sash and Door Warehouse. Write Bills of Lading, mark 
tickets. Permanent. Good opportunity to advance. 
CHICAGO MILLWORK SUPPLY COMPANY, 
1404 W. 37th St. 


FOREMAN—WANTED. 

Experienced man to take charge of cabinet work, window 
frame, stock cutting and stickers. State age, salary and 
references in first letter. Western New England location. 
Would have 12 to 15 men to look after. 

Address “M,. 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YARD MANAGER WANTED 
For good Iowa town. Excellent opportunity for good expe- 
rienced manager. 
ECLIPSE LUMBER COMPANY, Clinton, Iowa., 


WANTED-—SUPERINTENDENT 
For Southern mill manufacturing all kinds of sash, 
and interior trim. Must be thoroughly competent and ex- 
perienced, capable of reading intricate plans, billing and 
detailing and must be well recommended. State age, experi- 
ence, references, and Salary expected in first letter, 
Address “M, 41,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Rockford, Ill. 
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EXPERIENCED PRACTICAL Mi.) as 


Foreman in sash, door and interior trim facto 











Must understand detailing, blue pr.uts, finish angi 
good executive head. Address, stating wagi sired, ea 
give full experience. “ZL, 26,” care AMERICA “MBER 
WANTED-—TWO COMPETEN; 
Barnhardt loadermen. Wages satisfactory to rt men a 
steady work. _ 
Address “L. 30,” care AMERICAN BERMAN, 
WANTED—MANAGER RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
With five to ten thousand dollars to invest. it Chicago 
Good prospects. ” 
Address “L. 7,” care AMERICAN LiMBERMay, 
WANTED—HIGH CLASS MAK 
To take charge of Hardwood Department Wholesale Lumber 
Company with established mill contracts. Must be thoy. 
oughly familiar with Southern hardwoods and ear materia! 
and full knowledge Northern markets and Rai! 


road trade, 
care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANT — MANAGER HARDWOOD DEPARTMENT 
Energetic and experienced man, to take charge of buying 
and selling of hardwood. Must ‘have acquaintance of mann. 
facturers of lumber and also the consumer. Liberal profit 


Address ks Wa: | Ra 





sharing interest to capable party. Correspondence treated 
confidentially. 
Address “M. 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-—A PRACTICAL MILL MAN 
In Kansas City, by Sash and Door Mfg. Co., one capable of 
estimating from plans, detailing and billing into factory, 
Give experience and age. 

Address M. 6.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BUILDING MILLWORK ESTIMATOR. 
Must have at least five years’ experience in estimating all 
kinds of millwork and able to furnish approved refer- 
ences. No other need ap 
THE CULLEN R VAUGHN CO. 





Hamilton, Ohio. 





WANTED—HARDWOOD INSPECTOR. 
One familiar with nary. De preferred. 
Address . 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—BOOKKEEPER AND OFFICE MAN 


Tor retail lumber yard in Chicago. One with experience only 





considered. When answering state your former employers 
and salary expected. 
ddress L. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—MANAGER OF WHOLESALE LUMBER 
Office in Seattle. Thorough acquaintance in Northwest and 


Middle West. ) 
“LL. 8,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Address 
WANTED—BOOKKEEPER 
In retail lumber yard in Detroit. Best of references and clean 
record required. State age, experience and salary expected. 
dress “L. 16,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—YARD MANAGERS FOR LINE YARD 
Company, western territory. 
Address “E. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-—EXPERIENCED MALE 
Stenographer for wholesale lumber office; must be A1; good 
opportunity for advancement, Give references. 

Address “C, 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—IMMEDIATELY HIGH GRADE 
Experienced general manager and superintendent for oak 
flooring and sawmill plant in very desirable part of South, 
preferably one able to Lig tk interested financially. 
care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Address ake, 





WANTED--EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
On commission basis to sell Oregon Soft Pine and Western 
Soft Pine in eastern Pennsylvania, also Ohio territory. 
Liberal commission and exclusive territory to hustler. 
Address “M. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SALESMEN 
To sell the best British Columbia XXX and XXXXX Red 
Cedar Shingles; exclusive territory and good commission; 
also other grades. Also capable men to sell White Pine 
Siding and lumber. Write quick, 
Address “M. 10,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTEB—GOOD LIVE COMMISSION 
Shingle. salesmen for Northern and. Central Illinois, Central 
Indiana, Ohio, Massachusetts and Connecticut by a Briti 
Columbia concern manufacturing from 75 to 100 cars Red 
Cedar Shingles per month. High Grade Shingles. Good 
Commissions, 

Address “K, 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FREADRICH BELTING CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Manufacturer High Grade Leather Belting, Oil-proof and ¥ i 
P.; Waterproof; Regular Oak Tanned, Rawhide and Rebui 
Leather Belting, Belt Cements, Preservatives, Dressings, Lac 
ings. Commission salesmen wanted. Exclusive territory 
assigned. Exporter. Mention AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















———— 


WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMEN 
To sell British Columbia shingles and cedar Bevel Siding. We 
carry the accounts. Liberal Commissions paid. 
TIMMS, PHILLIPS & CO., LTD., Vancouver, B. © Cc. 


HUSTLING COMMISSION MEN 


Can get a good yellow pine mill connection by writing US 








State experience and cr tory traveled. ee 
ddress a ore ” care AMERICAN LUMBEXMAN. 
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WANTED—A COMPETENT SAWMILL BUI: DER 
Who is also a Draughtsman. 
dress “BR. 27, ” care AMBRICAN LUMBERAN- 
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